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ANNUAL REPORT. 



It is not necessary, nor does it seem expedient, to attempt to elaborate in 
this report the superintendent's views touching school legislation ; especially, 
since the matter will receive the careful attention of the eminent scholar, 
and veteran educator, who succeeds to the administration of this department. 
In the main, our school laws are enlightened and liberal, and such as con- 
serve the true interests, and comport with the dignity of a great and free 
commonwealth. However, school laws are only the mechanism, or mode, 
which we employ to diffuse learning. Simplicity of construction, so as to 
consume in their working the least possible friction, is an eminent desidera- 
tum. 

COUNTY SUPERVISION. 

As might be anjticipated, experience demonstrates the efficiency and value 
of an enlightened supervision of any and every system of public instruction. 
Our cities wisely entrust this supervision to a single person. The advantages 
of this method of organization are quite obvious, and are well certified by 
prolonged experience. It secures unity, it inspires emulation, it promotes a 
nobler standard of merit, it commands more intelligent and competent teach- 
ing gifts. It seems rational to anticipate that a similar supervision of rural 
schools would tend to the accomplishment of similar results. Some system 
of county superintendence, well remunerated, and, so far as possible, removed 
from the petty jealousies and intrigues of political partisanship, would be, 
undoubtedly, a measure of wise and needed legislation. Objections raised on 
the score of economy are scarcely pertinent. It may be doubted whether it 
would add a farthing's weight to the burden of school taxation. Yet, if so, 
is the objection really valid and worthy of serious consideration? Not in a 
free commonwealth whose very existence depends upon the intelligence and 
virtue of its people. Extravagance in government expenditure is pernicious, 
no doubt ; but unstinted and generous provision for the maintenance of free 
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schools is not eztrayagance. The rather^ it is well considered and thoughtful 
economy. As truly as ''The life is in the blood" so free goyernments subsist 
by free schools. Whatever they cost, it is the price which we must inevita- 
bly pay for our immunity from the evils of anarchy, or despotism. Free 
schools supply the intelligence which creates wealth, and (what is more per- 
tinent to the threatened exigencies of the present hour) they must furnish 
the power which defends wealth. The soldier goes cheerfully, and even 
eagerly, to the task of building the breastworks which are to cover his own 
person in the impending battle. Such, in our time and country, should be 
the eagerness of property to be taxed for the rearing of the only bulwark 
which can effectively shield from actual destruction — ^the bulwark of free 
schools. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTEa 

It is natural that there should be some difference of opinion amongst 
teachers concerning the practical value of institutes. Nor is it strange that 
questions relating to their scope, aim and management should invoke some 
earnest discussion. Possibly, on the part of some, too much has been 
expected of the institute ; hence, their disappointment at its shortcomings, 
is only a new demonstration of the axiomatic truth, ''There is no royal road 
to learning.'' Certainly, the institute cannot take the place of the academic 
and professional schools. As to length of term, or session, as to appoint- 
ments and conveniences of place, as to opportunities for earnest study, the 
institute is a school under very narrow limitations. It is rather a series of 
lectures, or colloquial addresses, upon such topics as may be adapted to the 
circumstances and necessities of teachers in our common schools. Of neces- 
sity, the best possible institute instruction must be suggestive rather than 
exhaustive. It gives the inexperienced teacher, and the teacher whose own 
educational advantages have been limited, the privilege (nor is it a small 
privilege) of contact and intercourse, though for a brief period only, with 
educators who rank high in their calling. Moreover, it brings teachers into 
helpful acquaintance and sympathy with each other. Nor is it an advan*- 
tage to be despised. Association inspires healthful emulation and enthu- 
siasm. Yet, the foregoing benefits, i. e., t^at of a brief intercourse with able 
and experienced educators, and that of mutual intercourse, are imponderable^ 
though far from unreal ; and of a character not to be expressed by mere 
statistics. It, in these particulars which I have stated, the Teachers' Insti- 
tute has not wholly failed, in my opinion, it needs no other vindication of 
its right to be continued. However imperfectly, it yet fulfills its aim. And 
the aim is worthy the effort, and worthy the cost. Its scope may be enlarged, and 
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its management improyed. It is comparatively an easy task to find defects in any 
method ever yet submitted to trial. It is so with eyerything. The best methods 
must be the outgrowth of experience. Hence^ healthy changes cannot be 
swift and radical — ^a Jonah's gourd. Besides^ it is the conductor and his 
■assistants^ who will give vitality and effect to the method^ whatever it may 
be. Otherwise^ we have a mere machine — it may be as perfect as human 
ingenuity can make it — a machine without a living and efficient motor. 
With the assistance of Prof. W. H. Payne, of Ann Arbor, Vice Principal 
Daniel Putnam, of Ypsilanti, and other eminent teachers, this department 
has published a new '^Manual of Institute Work," which, it is believed, will 
be found a valuable aid in organizing and conducting institutes. It is 
gratifying to report that institutes the present year have rallied a large an 
enthusiastic attendance of teachers and school officers — that their work has 
been, in the main, satisfactory, and prolific of good. Such are the returns 
which come to this department from every quarter of the State. 

TEMPERANCE TEACHING. 

What is the exact status of temperance teaching in our public schools ? 
The question is raised because it has been a matter of some inquiry, as well 
4U3 controversy. 

While the duty to provide for special instruction in physiology is made 
mandatory upon all district boards, there is no special penalty provided for 
failure to comply with the law. With a view to ascertain to what extent the 
law was complied with, special efforts were made during the past year to 
secure reliable information upon this point. The returns from the graded 
schools are quite complete, but the reports from the district schools are not 
4S satisfactory. The blanks furnished the school directors of the State by 
this department included the following query: '^ Is physiology and hygiene 
taught in your school as provided in section 15, chapter 3, General School 
Laws of 18^ ?'' Of the 6897 districts in the State 2313 answered "Yes," 
1789 answered " No," and 2795 made no report. Among the latter are un- 
doubtedly a number of districts in which the subject is taught, but it is, of 
course, impossible to form any reliable estimate of the number. The fact 
that more than 1700 districts report that the subject is not taught indicates a 
very general disposition on the part of district officers to either ignore the 
provisions of law, or to deliberately disregard them. The fact that they 
reply to the query at all is evidence that they are not ignorant of their duties 
in this regard. To secure a general compliance with this requirement it is 
evident that a specific penalty should be imposed for non-compliance. 
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The reports from the graded schools are much more complete and satis- 
factory. The blanks for special reports of graded schools included thi» 
question : "In what grades is physiology and hygiene taught with special 
reference to the eflfects of alcohol, etc ?'' Reports were received from 248 
schools, of which all but 25 included replies to the above question. Seventy* 
eight report the subject taught in all the grades ; 39 report it taught in the 
grammar and high school grades ; 7 in the primary and grammar grades ; 2 
in the primary and high school departments; 12 in the grammar grade only; 
82 in the high school only; 1 in the primary grade only, and one reported 
the subject not taught. 

These statistics show that the subject is taught in over 33 per cent, of all 
the schools of the State. While this showing is far from meeting the ex- 
pectations of the friends of the law some encouragement can be derived from 
the fact that the report for the school year ending September 3, 1883, the 
year before the statute above quoted went into effect, only 653 districts out of 
6336 included physiology in their course of study. In four years this law haa 
resulted in increasing the number of schools affording instruction in this 
important branch of study from 10 per cent, to 33 per cent. 

In my opinion, it is the design of the law to give to this class of studies 
the same status it gives to other practical topics, such as reading, or gram- 
mar, i. e., that somewhere in his course, the pupil shall be taught the physi- 
ological and moral effects of narcotics and alcoholic stimulants upon the 
whole being of man. To my mind, this is quite enough. Less would be in- 
sufficient ; more would be unnecessary, and possibly harmful. It is to be 
regretted that in any public school the full requirements of the law should 
Buffer neglect; yet/ it would be a mistake quite as serious, to give to these 
special studies a disproportionate, unequal place in the school curriculum — 
to co-ordinate them, as some extremists insist upon doing, with every other 
subject from the low zones of a, b, c, up to the high regions of calculus. 
Over-teaching upon a subject which relates to moral conduct, especially, if it 
concerns the appetites, or passions, is really perilous. Too constant dwell- 
ing upon topics of this character has a tendency to invoke morbid conditions 
in the mind of the youth which either provokes, or fascinates him to attempt 
dangerous experiments. Were you to teach a boy the flagrant wickedness of 
burglary it would not be expedient, nor would it be neoessary, to induct him 
into the mysteries of picking a lock. The specialist finds a peculiar charm 
in the ugly spider — he sees a thousand beauties in the bright colors and sinitai^MBl 
ter eyes of a loathsome snake. We may well fear the consequences of m^ ^ 

ing our boys and girls too familiar with nauseating details of any evil w) 1 

we desire them to shun. The teacher or parent cannot be too lest fa ^ 
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join correct principles^ to give warning of penalties, and to himself exhibit a 
blameless example ; which having done> he can effectively add nothing farther, 
except to devoutly leave the result with Ood. 

TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

During my brief connection with this department I haye become conyinced 
that there exist two radical defects in our present school system, t. e. imper- 
fect supervision and too many school districts. These defects have been 
noted and discussed at length by several of my predecessors, and I am simply 
falling into line with their yiews in urging the necessity of some change in 
these particulars. The argument in fayor of consolidating the common 
school districts in each township is exhaustively presented by Hon. H. R. 
-Oass in the annual report of this department for 1883, and I shall only at- 
tempt to emphasize some of the facts presented in support of his advocacy of 
the proposed change. 

The inequality of the cost per capita for instruction incident to the present 
system is shown in the reports of the township inspectors on file in this office. 
The following cases are taken at random from the different counties in the 
State and are not exceptional. 

Three districts in Menominee county report a total enrollment of twenty 
pupils. The average number of months' school' maintained in each district 
was seven and one-third, and the total cost for instruction was $854. The 
^yerage expense for teaching each of these twenty children for seven and one- 
third months was $42.70. In the same townships in which these districts 
are situated are three other districts which reported a total enrollment last 
year of 670. The average duration of school was nine and two-thirds months 
and the total cost for instruction was $4,760, or an average per capita cost 
for instruction for nine and two-thirds months of only $7.10. In other words 
it cost six times as much to teach each pupil in the first three districts as it 
did in the last three mentioned. One district in this county reported six pu- 
pils enrolled and ten months' school. The amount paid for instruction was 
#ABO»00 or a per capita cost of $75.00. An adjoining district in the same 
ip enrolled 456 papilla school ten months and expended 

^ior instruction^ mihj cost per pupil only $7.12, or 

«|i0-tenth the ooil^il itioned district. 

unty th«ri nH rhich reported a total enrollment 

; these seventeen children five 

) three other districts with a 

icting this number for eight and 
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two-third months was only $1,022. The average cost in the first three dis- 
tricts was $27.06 for five months^ while the average cost for pupils in the last 
three was only $6.27. 

Six districts in Missaukee county enrolled thirty-seven pupils and it cost $1^-^ 
325 to instruct these children six and one-half months, while one district 
expended only $336 for instructing forty children nine months. 

Instances of a similar character could be cited from nearly every county in 
the State. Assuming that the districts reporting the least enrollment are the 
more sparsely settled and the less able to bear the burden of taxation neces- 
sary to support the schools, and adding to the cost of instruction the cur- 
rent expenses of the school, cost of buildings, etc., the inequality is most 
marked. 

While the inequality would not be entirely done away with in each in- 
stance by placing all the schools of the township under one management, the 
evil would be lessened very materially, and the school taxes would be equit- 
ably distributed over all the territory comprised in the township. Nor is thi» 
all. The wages of all the teachers in the township would be more equally 
adjusted, resulting in supplying the same grade of instructors to all sections 
of the township. 

The adoption of the township district would naturally result in a uniform 
series of text-books for all the schools of the township. The advantages that 
would accrue from greater uniformity are self-evident, the only question being 
to what extent is uniformity desirable? Should it be confined to the district, 
the township, the county, or should it include the entire State? While I am 
not favorable to State uniformity and am somewhat in doubt as to the advis- 
ability of a county uniformity even, I am satisfied that a uniform series of 
text-books for all the schools of a township would be of great benefit to the 
district schools, and would simplify the adoption of county uniformity should 
it be deemed advisable. 

Among the few States retaining the district system are Minnesota and Con- 
necticut. The Superintendents of Public Instruction in both of these States 
strongly recommend the township system, and the following extracts from 
their reports on this question will apply to our own State. 

Hon. D. L. Keihle, Superintendent of Public Instruction, for Minnesota: 

'^Noticing the defects of our system more in detail, I call attention to the 
common school district. This may be known as the neighborhood plan, in 
which as many families as can conveniently send to one school, have their 
own officers and school-house, and tax their property for the education of 
their children. ^^. This plan prevails nowhere but in the country, although it 
is not a whit better adapted to it than to cities. The unwisdom of this plan 
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would be fairly illastrated if oar cities should adopt it, and provide by law 
that every one, two or three blocks might organize for the support and con- 
trol of their school affairs by a separate set of officers. If the two cities of 
St Paul and Minneapolis should adopt the plan of the country, they would 
support over 500 schools and over 1,500 school officers; there would be some 
very rich districts, with excellent schools supported at a trifling cost, and 
there would be other very poor districts, with few children, poor schools 
and short terms, maintained at a burdensome expense. And this is the pre- 
cise condition of things in the country. Some districts are large, rich and 
thriving ; others are poor, sparsely settled, have few children, and can hardly 
support a four months^ school by levying the highest tax allowed by law. 

''There is no more reason for having a set of officers for each school in the 
country than there is for making as many separate districts in a city as there 
are school buildings. The same rule should govern in the country that 
govern in cities. As the territory of the municipality is the territory of the 
school district, so the township should be the school district in the country ; 
and as in the city, a single board provides school privileges as they are needed, 
so in the township, under one board, school-houses should be located, teach- 
ers employed, and all conveniences provided as the distribution of popula- 
tion and the progress of the children require." 

Beport of the Board of Education of Connecticut, 1886 : 
'' By creating within our towns from ten to twenty little parasitic govern- 
ments, partially independent in school affairs of one another and of their 
towns, and by dividing the duties and responsibilities of school administration 
between town meeting and district meeting, and between school visitors and 
district committees, we have vitally impaired and paralyzed the self-govern- 
ment of our towns, and have rendered a proper control and management of 
our schools impossible or at least unlikely. The town is the genuine organic 
unit of our popular self-government, and we urgently suggest to your honor- 
able body that there be substituted by law, for the present confused and un- 
sound system a simple and well-ordered town management of schools.'' 

I fully appreciate the pernicious results that are apt to follow frequent and 
radical changes in the school law, and it is, therefore, with no little hesita- 
tion that I have ventured to recommend a measure that, if adopted, would 
practically revolutionize our present school system and require an almost 
entire revision of the school laws. I am thoroughly satisfied, however, that 
the ends fully justify the means in this instance, and that the present un- 
satisfactory condition of the ungraded district schools of the State demand 

the adoptio^ '^^ — y re that promises better results. Experience of 

other State i periority of the township district system, and 
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the testimony of the Superintendents of Public Instruction of Massachusetts, 
Illinois^ Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, where the ciyil 
township is made the school district, is unanimously in its favor. 

I would suggest that the law be amended so as to permit the qualified 
voters of any township to vote to consolidate the several school districts, and 
place all the schools of the township under the management of a township 
board of trustees. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

The adoption of the township system will, in my opinion, open a new way 
for the speedy adjustment of the difficulties arising out of the diversity and 
expense of text-books. There can be no question that the variety of the 
text-books, in use in our public schools, is one of the most fruitful sources 
of dissatisfaction to the patrons of the schools and a very serious obstacle to 
securing the best results in school work. This is especially apparent in our 
ungraded district schools, where frequently the number of text-books on 
some one subject will equal the number of children enrolled in the school. 
The disadvantages of such a diversity are too apparent to need any argu- 
ment. How best to secure some degree of uniformity and at the same time 
reduce the cost of the text-books to a minimum is a question of great im- 
portance to the educational interests of the State. 

After thoughtful consideration of the various plans and expedients sug- 
gested I am convinced that the solution of the problem lies in the consolida- 
tion of the school districts of each township and placing all the schools under 
the control of a township board of education and having a uniform series of 
text-books for the township, all such books to be purchased by the township 
district a^.d loaned to the pupils under such regulations as the board of edu- 
cation may prescribe. The advantages that would naturally follow making 
the township the unit in school matters are referred to elsewhere in this re- 
port. The best argument in favor of free text-books will be found in the 
universal approval that this plan has received in localities where it has been 
tried. That the plan has passed the experimental stage is evident from the 
following opinions regarding its operation from experienced educators in vari- 
ous sections of the country. 

Robert tiraham. State Superintendent of Wis. : 

** The present law authorizes electors of school districts to empower district boards to 
purchase text-books for use in public schools, to be loaned or furnished pupils under such 
conditions as may be prescribed by the voters and regulations of the district boards. 
Very few districts hove voluntarily undertaken to furnish free text-books to pupils. 
Some cities have done so, and the result has coincided with experience in other States, 
and proved of great advantage. Attendance has been increases, uniformity of text- 
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books secured, better classification, ana very much reduced aggregate expense, are 
some of the fruits of this measure, wherever tried." 

Superintendent City Schools^ LaCrosse^ Wis. : 

" It does not cost this community one-third the former cost for books. The pupils are 
on hand promptly at the beginning of the term, and do not have to wait to get books; 
that is it increases the regularity of attendance. It makes the schools free indeed; puts 
the poor man's child on an equality with the rich man's child; all are supplied alike. It 
is an educational force; it teaches the responsibility and care of property." 

Superintendent of Schools, New Brunswick, N. J. : 

'' For the past eighteen years our readers have not cost, on an average per year, more 
than ten cents per pupil. More than six hundred different girls used the same forty-five 
reading books. The original cost to the board was less than $45.00, while the retail price 
during that time was $1.25 per book. The advantages of furnishing books to the pupils 
by the board are many." 

Mr. S. Libby, Orono, Me. : 

** During the year 1879 the amount expended for all the books for all the scholars was 
only $140.29, and yet every scholar attending the school was supplied with all the books 
he needed, or could use, and the number of different scholars registered was 52T. The 
cost to the town for each scholar was only twenty-six and three-fourth cents for the 
year. What have we gained by the adoption of this system ? I answer : Uniformity 
•of text-books, a satisfactory classification in all our schools and large savings in the cost 
of books. We have found it the most convenient method, and transfers and exchanges 
of books are much more easily effected." 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary State Board of Edacation, Mass. : 
" The law is working weU in our commonwealth. The people like it. I have reports 
from all parts of our State showing that it has increased the attendance, in some cases 
ten per cent. The new method of supplying books and supplies is cheaper by two- 
fifths (forty per cent), than the old. The teachers can now organize at once on the be- 
ginning of the school year, and the teachers can make a thorough classification of the 
pupils. Our schools are now free schools." 

Hon. J. W. Akers, State Saperintendent, Iowa: 

** By authorizing each board of education in the State to purchase books, at first cost, 
of the publishers or of the booksellers, every argument in favor of uniformity, economy 
and consistency is fully met. All authorities unite in favor of uniformity in the indi- 
vidual school organization, which is opposed by no one, and is readily secured by the 
plan of free text-books. The experience of cities, towns, and districts, to the number 
of many thousand, testifies to the economy of this plan. If the city of LaCrosse, Wis., 
could furnish all the pupils of her schools with text-books and stationery last year as 
testified by the city superintendent, at a cost of only twenty-three cents per pupil for 
the year, why should the neighboring city of Dubuque pay from two to five dollars per 
pupil for books for the same time ? But it is not LaCroese nor Wisconsin alone that tes- 
tifies to the fact of the economy of the plan of free text-books. Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, California, Maine — not the least important States of this union, edu- 
^tionally considered — with a multitude of cities, towns and rural districts, in widely 
separated localities, and without exception, testify to the economy of the free text-book 
plan." 

B 
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East Saginaw is the only city in this State where the pupils of the public 
schools are furnished text-books and stationery. By special act of the Legis- 
lature of 1885^ the board of education was given authority to purchase text- 
books and all necessary supplies for all scholars attending the public schools. 
The plan has therefore been in operation less than two years. That it has 
proTed satisfactory is shown by the following statement from Mr. 0. B. 
Thomas^ city superintendent : 

'^The free text-book plan was adopted here in June^ 1885. It has therefore 
been in operation about a year and a half. In this time we haye pretty 
nearly completed our plant — i «., bought a stock of books^ slate and lead 
pencils^ pens and pen-holders^ writing and drawing books^ paper and pads, 
etc., etc., for two years. 

Our total expense for the stock is about $7,000; about $4,500 last year, 
and $2,500 thus far this year. Suppose we call it in round numbers for the 
two years $8,000. 

Our school enrollment is or will be 4,500. The figures then stand thus : 

Amount invested in books, etc $8,000 

Number of pupils supplied 4,500 

Cost per pupil $1. 77 

Our books after two years' service will be in excellent condition. Even the 
first readers, in the hands of little children six years of age, after a full 
year's service, are sound, not much soiled, and good for a year or two more 
of similar careful usage. 

The advantages of the system may be summed up about as follows : 

1. A gain of from 25% to 40% on first cost. 

2. A gain ot at least 33% in the time the book will be usable. 

3. I think, taking the last two items together, we make a gain of not far 
from 50% in cost to community. 

4. Classes are uniformly supplied, both as to time and material. 

5. No distinction between rich and poor. 

6. I am quite confident that about $.50 per scholar will keep the stock 
good, the children always furnished. 

7. To insure care, we fine children who needlessly or maliciously injure 
books in their hands." 

I would suggest that the law be amended so as to empower any district to 
authorize the purchasing of text-books for use in the schools of the district 
and am satisfied that wherever tried it will result in an increased attendance, 
better instruction and cheaper books. 
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EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 
THE PRIMABY SCHOOL FUNDS. 

The moneys derived from the sale of school lands^ and from escheats to 
the State, constitute the Primary School Fund proper, and bear seven per 
cent, interest. One-half the cash avails of the sale of swamp lands are also 
set apart as a school fnnd^ bearing five per cent, interest, and this is called 
the Primary School five per cent. fond. The income derived from each of 
these funds, together with the surplus of specific taxes remaining in the 
State treasury, after paying the interest on the several educational funds, 
and the interest and principal of the State debt, forms the Primary School 
Interest Fund ; the entire amount of which, that may be on hand at the 
time, is apportioned to the school districts of the State semi-annually between 
the first and tenth days of May and November in each year. 

The condition of these funds for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1886, 

is shown in the following statement : 

Primary School 7% fund : 

In the hands of the State $3,279,047 24 

Due from purchasers of lands 275,118 90 

Total 7% fund $3,654,166 14 

Primary School 5% fund : 

In the hands of the State $366,645 00 

Total 5% fund 366,645 00 

Total school funds $3,920,811 14 

PRIMARY SCHOOL INTEREST FUND. 

Interest paid by the State on 7% fund $226,178 21 

Interest paid by holders of lands, 7% fund 21,512 67 

Total interest on 7% fund $247,690 88 

Interest paid by the State on 5% fund 18,175 93 

Total income from both funds $265,866 81 

Surplus of specific taxes transferred 445,408 87 

Rent of land 1 00 

Paid by trespassers on school lands 45 00 

Total Primary School Interest Fund. $711,321 68 
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THE UNIVERSITY FUND. 

This fund is derived from the sale of lands granted to the State by the 

(General Government for the support of a university^ and draws interest at 

seven per cent. The amount to the credit of this fund, September 30, 1886, 

together with the income derived from the same, is as follows : 

In the hands of the State $502,570 09 

Due from purchasers of lands 42,733 09 

Total fund $545,303 18 

Interest paid by the State $34,997 15 

Interest paid by holders of lands .- 3,483 33 

Total income $38,480 48 



THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FUND. 

This fund, derived from the sale of lands granted by the State and by the 
General Government for the support of the college, draws seven per cent, in- 
terest. The state of the fund at the close of the last fiscal year was as fol- 
lows: 

In the hands of the State $301,333 58 

Due from purchasers of lands 134,234 31 

Total fund $435,567 89 

Interest paid by the State $20,571 65 

Interest paid by holders of lands 10,175 29 

Total income $30,746 94 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL FUND. 

This fund, bearing six per cent, interest, is derived from the sale of salt 

spring lands, granted by the State for the support of a normal school. The 

condition of this fund and its income at the close of the fiscal year was as 

follows : 

In the hands of the State $62,338 56 

Due from purchasers of lands .-- 6,787 48 

Total fund $69,126 04 

Interest paid by the State. $3,722 53 

Interest paid by holders of lands 538 06 

Total income $4,260 59 
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STATE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
THE UNIVBBSITY. 

The Uniyersity of Michigan has nearly completed the first half centnry of 
its existence^ and during the coming year will be celebrated its semi-centen- 
nial. And what a maryellous history will this event most fitly commemorate t 
From a few schools located in different parts of the State> each embracing a 
coarse of study which is now surpassed by many of our high schools^ it haa 
grown to the full stature of a Uniyersity in the most comprehensiye sense of 
the word. In the comparatively brief period of fifty years it has accumulated 
property to the value of nearly $1,000,000. In addition to the various courses 
of study offered in the literary department special schools have been established 
in law, medicine, chemistry, dentistry, civil and mining engineering and 
mechanics. Its several faculties aggregate more than ninety instructors. 
More than fifteen hundred students from all parts of the world are enrolled 
in the different departments, while the number of graduates exceeds eight 
thousand. The several libraries include 70,000 volumes. The museums of 
natural history, archaeology and ethnology, fine arts and history, anatomy 
and materia medica, and the industrial arts are all very complete. The 
various laboratories are finely equipped with apparatus and material for 
practical illustration. More than a score of men and women who have been 
connected with the University as instructors or students have attained to 
high rank in science, literature and politics. In his address at the celebra- 
tion of the semi-centennial of the admission of Michigan to the Union, Presi- 
dent Angell sums up a brief but comprehensive sketch of the development of 
the University in the following eloquent words : ^'I have thus given a rapid and 
brief sketch of the origin and development of the University. Its growth is 
we may confidently say, without a parallel in the history of American Uni- 
versities. Its name is spoken with honor wherever American scholarship is 
known. It has long had in its faculties professors whose fame has circled the 
globe. It has done its full part in making the name and fame of Michigan 
familiar to the world. And looking back to-day on the proud history of the 
State, shall we say that the fathers erred in laying deep and broad the founda- 
tions of the University f Does not rather their work stand as a monument 
to their wisdom and foresight? They not only secured, almost without cost, 
a generous education for their own children, but they saved at least three 
generations of educated men to Michigan. They made certain, at an early 
day, the collection of museums and libraries, which could, probably, not have 
been gathered in a century through private generosity. Nor can it be ques- 
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tioned that the University has exerted a most powerful^ elevating and stimu- 
lating inflaence upon the public schools^ and especially upon the high schools 
of the State. It has attracted a large number of men of high intelligence 
and character from other States who^ after completing their studies/ have 
remained to strengthen and enrich this State with useful lives. The power 
and influence of the University have been felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the State, nay, throughout the whole nation and in many a foreign 
land." 

During the past year the University has prospered in all its departments. 
The total attendance reached 1>401, an increase over the preceding year of 
106, the increase being chiefly in the literary department The number of 
graduates in the several departments was 366, an increase of 3 over the pre- 
ceding year. 

The course of instruction in the law school has been graded and hereafter 
text-book work will supplement the lectures. This change will insure more 
thorough training and is in harmony with the general policy of the Board of 
Regents to constantly advance the qualifications for graduation in all depart- 
ments. 

The annual report of President Angell, included in the documentary part 
of this volume, contains a detailed statement of the present condition and 
needs of the University. The institution has attained such a magnitude that 
the annual resources fall far short of meeting the current expenses, while the 
necessity of funds for special purposes was never more pressing than at 
present. The recent valuable contributions to the art collection have created 
a demand for a suitable building for their safe keeping and proper exhibition. 
It seems to me a matter of great importance that these collections, aggre- 
gating in value several hundred thousand dollars, should be protected from 
damage, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the Legislature will take prompt 
action in this matter. No doubt if the State would furnish a suitable build, 
ing where valuable works of art could be safely deposited, the disposition to 
give to the University, which has been so marked in the past few years^ 
would be greatly stimulated. Certainly the State has been amply compen- 
sated for all the aid given the University in the past, and I am confident the 
requests of the Board of Regents will receive the same liberal treatment 
from the State that has always been accorded them. 

THE KOBMAL SCHOOL. 

The vacancy in the principalship of the Normal School caused by the res- 
ignation of Principal Willits, and which was temporarily filled by Professor 
Daniel Putnam, has been permanently supplied by the appointment of Supt. 
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J. M. B. Sill. Principal Sill was a member of the first class that graduated 
from the Normal, was afterward a member of the faculty, and has been con- 
tinnonslj engaged in educational work since his graduation. He has long 
been recognized as one of the leading educators of the State, and his success- 
ful administration of the office of superintendent of the Detroit city schools 
gives assurance of the possession of executive ability so essential to the man- 
agement of a large educational institution. 

Principal Sill entered upon his duties under very favorable auspices. 
Tinder the wise management of acting Principal Putnam the attendance had 
increased until it exceeded any previous year in the history of the school. 
Perfect harmony existed between the individual members of the faculty, and 
the relations between the instructors and students was uniformly pleasant. 
The continued growth and prosperity of the school, under these conditions, 
would seem to be an assured fact 

During the past year the attendance in the normal department reached 
628, an increase of 108 over the preceding year. The faculty numbered 24, 
and 87 were graduated at the last commencement. 

The present accommodations are entirely inadequate for so large an attend- 
ance, and the necessity for enlarged quarters which was so strongly urged by 
Principal Willits in his *last report, is made still more pressing by the large 
increase in the number of students. The matter demands prompt action or 
the board will be compelled to restrict the attendance. 

The course in music has been extended to afford instruction in choral sing- 
ing and in instrumental music. This has resulted in an increased attendance 
At the conservatory of music, the enrollment reaching 123 during the year. 

No changes of any importance have been made in the courses of study or 
methods employed. Qood, faithful work has been done by the students, and 
■an earnest desire to make the best use of the opportunities offered has char- 
acterized all. 

The reports of the State Board of Education and the acting principal fur- 
nish detailed statements of the courses of study, members of the faculty, and 
matters of general interest to friends of the school. 

THE AGBICULTUBAL COLLEGE. 

The report of the secretary of the State Board of Agricaliure, included in 
the appendix to this volume, contains many interesting facts relating to this 
institution not generally understood by the public. The permanent endow- 
ment fund of the college derived from the sale of lands granted by the 
general government, has already reached that point where the income is suf- 
ficient to meet the entiro current expenses. Practically, the college is self- 
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supporting^ and the State is called apon to famish only snch funds as are 
needed to increase the accommodations for students and the facilities for in- 
struction demanded by the largely increased attendance. The enrollment 
during the year was 296, exceeding that of the preceding year by 123, an in- 
crease of nearly 60%. As a result the buildings are overcrowded, and it has 
taxed the ingenuity of the authorities to accommodate so large a number in 
such limited quarters. The coming year will undoubtedly witness a still larger 
increase in attendance, and as the board is restricted by the terms of the 
grant from using any of the permanent fund for building purposes, the Leg- 
islature must make some provision to meet this rapid growth. 

The department of Mechanic Arts, established in 1885, is attracting many 
students to the college, and the building devoted to instruction in this course 
is already crowded beyond its capacity; more room and additional tools and 
machinery are needed to meet the increased demand. The wisdom of the 
Legislature in providing for the establishment of this department has been 
fully vindicated by the results already attained, and its importance and use- 
fulness will be limited only by the means at the disposal of the board for its 
necessary enlargement and equipment. 

During the year eleven bulletins have been issued by members of the faculty 
under the law passed at the last session of the Legishtture providing for the 
publication of the results of experiments tried in the various departments. 
AU of these documents have been of practical value to the agricultural and hor- 
ticultural interests of the State. 

The record of the past year has amply demonstrated the wisdom of the ac- 
tion of the State Board of Agriculture in appointing Hon. Edwin Willits to 
the presidency. The attendance has been larger than ever before, and in 
every respect the college has prospered and grown. 

But few changes have been made in the corps of instructors. Mr. il. B. 
Pattengill has been appointed Assistant Professor of English, and Mr. Joseph 
B. Cotton, Instructor in Mathematics. The rapid growth in attendance will 
necessitate increased teaching force, many of the classes being already too 
large to admit of the best results in class work. The courses of study are 
practically the same as given in the last report. 
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STATE REFORMATORY AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 

The number of this unfortunate class who receive the advantages afforded 
by this school increases annually, though there are undoubtedly many more 
scattered throughout the State who for various reasons are being denied this 
privilege. One who has not visited this institution can have no conception 
of the opportunities that are afforded to this, perhaps the most unfortunate 
of the defective classes, for acquiring a good common school education, sup- 
plemented by a valuable apprenticeship in some manual trade that will 
enable them to become self-dependent. During the past year a kindergarten 
class was established which has proved to be a very important auxiliary both 
in intellectual and manual instruction. Modeling in clay, paper folding and 
weaving, etching on card board and perforated paper, braiding and splicing 
cords and other devices have been employed with excellent results in pro- 
ducing that delicacy of touch that is so essential to successful instruction of 
the blind. 

Four teachers are employed in the literary department besides two musio 
teachers, a sewing teacher and a teacher of broom-making. A class in piano 
tuning has been organized and promises to open up an important field of 
occupation to pupils of the school. The attendance during the year was 83. 
Some interesting facts in relation to this school, taken from the report of the 
superintendent, are included in the accompanying documents. 

THE IKDUSTRU.L HOMB FOR QIRLS. 

at Adrian is doing good work in the direction of reforming girls and young 
women who from vicious surroundings, or lack of proper home influences and 
training have drifted into evil ways. The plan of the school precludes any 
graded system of school work, the girls remaining there only until suitable 
places are found for them in families or at some kind of reputable employ- 
ment where they will be removed from the temptations that would retard 
their reformation. Instruction is given in the common school branches, and 
the girls, as a rule, are interested in their studies and evince a fair degree of 
proficiency considering the very general lack of previous mental training. 
The school is managed ou the cottage plan, the inmates being classed on the 
basis of good conduct. The work in each of the cottages is done by the girls 
under the supervision of a competent housekeeper. They make and mend all 
their garments, and do much of the lighter out-door work. The fact that con- 
c 
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gfcant employment is the best safeguard against evil doing is continually 
emphasized^ and the time is fully occupied in school work or in domestic 
labor. 

The whole number of different persons received during the year was 258^ 
of which number 187 were in the Home at the close of the year. The aver- 
age age at entering was fourteen years. Since the opening of the institution in 
1881^ one hundred and eighteen girls have been placed in homes^ of whom 
only seventeen have been returned as still vicious. This showing is certainly 
very favorable for the school and speaks well for the excellence of its manage- 
ment. 

STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL FOB DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 

The facilities for school work at this institution have been greatly improved 
during the year. Tne large double cottage has been remodeled and is now 
entirely devoted to school purposes. This change afforded four large, well 
lighted and ventilated school rooms, admitting of much better results in 
school work. A large room on the first floor has been assigned to the kin- 
dergarten department^ which was established the year previous, and which 
has proved to be one of the most useful and attractive features of the school. 
Referring to this department, Supt. Foster says ; '^It has been a friost useful 
adjunct to the schools, and its results have been better than I even dared to 
hope. It has done much, by interesting mechanical work, to enliven dor- 
mant powers, and to bring into activity mental resources of children who 
were considered of doubtful ability. It has thi s, possibly, saved from a poor- 
house life one or two children who, without this awakening process, would 
have been probably considered feeble-minded. While it brightens and 
awakens sleeping intellects, it does much for the already bright ones. It 
furnishes pleasing occupation for willing fingers and saves them from getting 
into mischief. At a time in life easily influenced, impressions for good are 
made which will be lasting.'' 

The other departments are better supplied than ever before with improved 
appliances for teaching, and though the children remain in the institution 
too short a time to admit of a systematic course of instruction, the habit of 
study is formed that is developed in the public schools after they leave the 
institution. The further education of the children is provided for in the 
conditions of indenture which provide that each child indentured shall be 
sent to the public schools at least four months each year, until eighteen 
years of age or longer. 

This school continues to be regarded as the model in&titution of its kind. 
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as it was the first established, and other States are organizing similar institu- 
tions^ following closely the system adopted here. 

DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The following colleges^ or schools of higher learning, are under the auspices 
of the different christian denominations, i. e., Adrian, Albion, Alma, Battle 
Oreek, Detroit, Hillsdale, Hope, Kalamazoo and Olivet. The above named 
schools, unlike our State institutions, are sustained by voluntary patronage. 
However, they are incorporated by the State under a general statute, and 
are, at least nominally, subject to the visitorial jurisdiction of the department 
of Public Instruction. These denominational colleges are sometimes called 
'^sectarian." It is only just to say that the epithet is wholly undeserved. 
To one who is a stranger to their aims and spirit the epithet is very mislead- 
ing — a false definition — in fact, a libel. It conveys the notion that these 
educational institutions exist for the diffusion of sectarian ideas, dogmas and 
influences — in a word, that they are narrow partisan schools. This notion is 
no more injurious than unjust, and really impeaches the intelligence or else 
the fairness of the person who entertains it. It has been historically demon- 
strated that it is the very genius of the Christian religion to educate. Not to 
educate in the mere dogmas of the church, but to educate in every field of 
literature, science, art and history. The Christian religion proceeds upon 
the sound axiom that the truth, whatever it may be, will bear the light 
—even '^the fierce light which beats against a throne." Learning gets its 
profoundest inspiration from Christianity, and the most renowned and influ- 
ential schools of learning in Christendom have had their origin and up-build- 
ing from this one prolific source. It requires only a superficial acquaintance 
with the historical relations of the Christian religion to the cause of general 
education to find a noble, and not mean, a catholic, and not ^'sectarian," 
reason for the existence of ihe Christian colleges of our commonwealth. It 
is natural and just that in the proportion that a religious denomination con- 
tributes to the cause of general education, it adds to its own intelligence, 
numbers and influence. The principle nf compensation which obtains every- 
where — a wise and beneficent law, governing all communities and individuals 
— works this practical equity. 

It is true, also, that one's peculiar religious beliefs are, to some extent, de- 
termined by his social environments. This, too, is a wholesome law, and 
every school worthy of confidence makes it available as a moral safeguard to 
the youth committed to its training. But, further than the social atmos- 
phere which it legitimately invokes or creates — a mild and wholesome infiu- 
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ence — it is impossible to engraft '^sectarianism" upon |a college. In the 
same sense that it behooyes an enlightened nation to comply with established 
doctrines of international law, it is necessary for a school of higher learning, 
under any auspices, to observe with scrupulous fidelity the traditions, cour- 
tesies and amities which prevail in the great republic of letters. These are 
eminently cosmopolitan and catholic as respects both nationality and creed. 
They enjoin absolute freedom of conscience, and, within decent convention- 
alities, unrestrained liberty of speech and conduct. The reproach of '^sec- 
tarianism^' so often laid at the door of denominational colleges is, then, 
clearly absurd as well as unjust. Is Harvard sectarian? or Yale? or Prince- 
ton? or Brown? Or, is it only in the days of its weakness that men seek to 
fasten this stigma upon every school of learning under the auspices, or pat- 
ronage, of a religious communion? 

But it is further objected that the denominational colleges of our State are 

. 

superfluous — that there is no real necessity for their existence — that the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and other State schools, are qualified to supply the whole 
demand for higher education amongst the youth of our commonwealth. It 
scarcely needs to be pointed out that, whatever the force of this obgection at 
an earlier period in our history as a State, it is now untimelj. These de- 
nominational colleges already exist. They have demonstrated their right to 
be by the extent and quality of their work. Each one of them has a local 
habitation and vested interests, and, is so identified with the community 
where it is established, that it could not be removed, nor discontinued, with- 
out misapplication of designated funds, and a serious breach of trust. The 
real question is, whether more than a million dollars devoted to the cause of 
education shall be abandoned, and actually lost to such noble uses, or whether 
this great, and increasing, sum shall be continued in the work to which it is 
now dedicated? There is still a further question, naturally suggested in this 
connection. It is this: Whether, under the forms of popular government, it 
is possible to obtain by taxation the resources a 1 equate to the maximum 
efficiency of a university, or college? It is not unreasonable to expect that 
private benefactions will yet supply the deficiencies of State aid iu the future 
growth, the progressive, exalted career of the University of Michigan. 

Llowover, the objection touching the superfluousness of the denominational 
colleges is best examined in the light of this truth, t. e., every school of 
higher learning helps to create the demand which it helps also to supply. 
The work of creating a demand is quite as necessary and noble as that of 
supplying it. This is a point which might be amply sustained and illustrated 
by facts within the sphere of my own observation and knowledge. It is a 
great achievement to carry the learning of a few individuals, who desire to 
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pursue it, to the highest attainable summit ; but, for the practical good of 
mankind, and especially for the good of the State, it is a greater achievement 
to diffuse learning over the widest possible area and amongst the largest num- 
ber of individuals. Many scores of young men and women have been rescued 
from a condition of illiteracy and started upon an intelligent and useful 
career by the proximity and influence of the small denominational colleges 
located in different parts of our State, if we may forecast for our noble State 
Institutions a future of growth and efficiency answering to the fondest dream 
of their most enlightened friends, there will still be room for our denomina- 
tional colleges to fulfill a great and noble mission in the service of the com- 
monwealth and of mankind. 

CONCLUSION. 

In closing this report, I desire to make grateful acknowledgments to the 
teachers of Michigan for their uniform cooperation and kindness. They are 
an intelligent body of men and women — self-devoted in their noble work. 
They are rendering a great and patriotic service to our beloved common- 
wealth. In retiring from an office, whose duties and responsibilities, though 
imperfectly performed, have been keenly appreciated, I think it proper as 
well as just to mention my great obligation to Mr. William F. Clarke, the 
able and efficient Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction. He is a con- 
scientious, painstaking and intelligent officer — a trustworthy and devoted 
friend. I am, also, greatly indebted to Mr. Bayard T. Brown, chief clerk, 
for many thoughtful attentions to myself personally, and for the faithful 
discharge of every official duty. In fact, I have been exceptionally well 
served by the whole official force, and take this occasion to present to each 
individually my heartfelt thanks. 

Very respectfully, 

THEODORE NELSON, 
iSuperintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Table I. 
Comparative Summary of Statistics for the Years 1885 and 1886, 



Items. 



i&8o. 



DMricta and Sclunds. 

Number of townships and independent dis- 
tricts reporting 



Number of graded school districts 

Number of ungraded school districts. 



Total 



School census of graded school districts — 
School census of ungraded school districts. 



Total. 



Enrollmetit in graded schools ... 
Enrollment in ungraded schools. 



Total 



Percentage of attendance in graded schools... 
Percentage of attendance in ungraded schools 

Percentage for the State 



Number of districts reporting having main- 
tained school 



Average duration of schools In months in 
graded schools 



Average duration of schools in months in ' 
ungraded sc liools i 



Average for the State 



Number of private and select schools reported 

Number of men teachers in such schools 

Number of women teachers in such schools . . 

Estimated number of pupils attending such 
schools 



1,186 

440 

6,4»2 



Q,\iiiS 



279,970 
315,78:i I 



505,752 



179,004 
233,950 i 



411,954 



63.9 
r.J.8 



69J2 



6.K80 
9.5 i 
7.4 



r.i 



308 
262 

90,458 



1886. 



1,199 
443 



Increase. Decrease. 



13 



o 



6,906 
9.4 
8.1 

7.2 



26 



I 



.1 



6,529 


37 




6,972 


40 




285,653 


5,683 
2,3:J2 




318,114 








603,767 


8,015 


• 


181,750 


2,755 
1,941 




234,891 






4I6.6^')0 


4,696 








63.6 


.3 


73.8 













69. 


.2 









305 
286 
441 

29,501 



24 



.1 



U 



ft57 
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Table L— Continued, 



Items. 



Teachen^nd their EmpioymenU 

Number of teachers necessary to supply 
graded schools 



Number of teachers necessary to supply 
ungraded schools^ 



Total 



Number of men teachers employed in graded 
schools 

Number of men teachers employed in un- 
graded schools 



TotaL. 



Number of women teachers employed in 
graded schools 



Number of women teachers employed in un- 
graded schools 



TotaL. 



Whole number of teachers employed in 
graded schools 



Whole number of teachers employed in un- 
graded schools 



TotaL. 



Arerage number of months taught by men in 
graded schools 



Average number of months taught by men in 
ungraded schools. 



Ctoneral average 



Average number of months taught by women 
in graded schools 



Average number of months taught by women 
in ungraded schools^ 



Ctoneral average 



Total wages of male teachers in graded 
schools. 



Total wages of male teachers in ungraded 
schools 



Total 



1886. 



8,m 

6,494 



9,621 



507 



3,279 



8,876 



2,809 



8,673 



11,482 



8,406 
11,952 



15,338 



7.6 
4.6 



6.1 



9,1 
4. 



5.2 



$406,529 73 



606,824 79 



|918.a54 52 



1886. 



8,278 



6,511 



9,784 



601 



8,883 



8,984 



2,866 



8,520 



11,386 



3,467 



11,853 



l.%320 . 



8.8 



4.6 



5.3 



9.4 



4. 



5.4 



$407,137 04 



524,376 93 



$981,518 97 



Increase. 



146 



17 



163 



4 

54 



58 



67 



Decrease. 



61 



.2 



$607 31 



17,562 14 



$18,159 45 



168 



96 



99 



38 
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Tablb L^Continued. 



Itoms. 


1885. 


1886. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Total wages of female teachers in graded 
schools 


$1,000,414 09 
871,511 65 


91,062,919 96 
877.478 28 


$82,605 84 
5,966 78 




Total wages of female teachers in ungraded 
schools 








TotaL 


$1,871,925 64 


$1,910,898 21 


$88,472 57 








Aggregate wages of all teachers in graded 
schools - 


$1,406,948 82 
1,878,886 84 


$1,440,066 97 
1,401,855 21 


$38,118 15 
28,518 87 




Aggregate wages of all teachers in ungraded 
schools^ 








Total 


$2,786,280 16 


«,841,912 18 


$66,682 02 








Average wages of male teachers in graded 
schools 


$n83 
84 79 


•76 78 
84 06 




11 10 


Average wages of male teachers in ungraded 




78 








Average wages of male teachers in all 
schools 


946 17 


$46 00 




$1 17 






w*- ^' 


Average wages of female teachers in graded 
schools 


188 90 
25 84 


$88 40 
25 49 




•0 60 


Average wages of female teachers m un- 
graded schools 


$0 16 


-••.^- ••...• 






Average wages of female teachers in all 


$31 18 


$81 16 




$0 02 








Examination and Certification of Teachers.* 
l^timh^r of px^hiic examinations held 


470 
13,785 


449 
15,114 




21 


Number of applicants for regular certificates 


1,879 








Number of first grade certificates granted. 


120 

604 

9,016 


196 

512 

9322 


78 

8 

806 








Number of third grade certificates granted 








Whole number of regular certificates 
granted 


9,640 


10,029 


887 








Number of applicants for special certificates.. 


2,024 
1,878 

289 
10,617 

2,178 

8,281 


1,854 
1,578 

288 
11,122 

2,894 

8,484 




170 


Nu^iber of special certificates granted 

Number teaching who held State or Normal 
School certificates 




800 




1 


Whole number of legally Qualified teachers.. 


605 

216 
268 




Number licensed without previous experience 
in teaching , 




Number of applicants who had attended 
State NormalSchool 


._ .... .B.... 



* No reports received from Clare, Delta and Hillsdale counties. 
D 
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Table I. — Contintied, 



Items. 

Number of applicants who had attended 
I nstitates daring the year 

School Property. 

Number of frame school houses 

Number of brick school houses 

Number of stone pchool houses 

* lumber of log school houses 

Total 

Whole number of sittings in school houses^.. 

Est imnted value of property in graded school 
dibtricts 

Estimated value of property In ungraded 
school districts 

Total 

Number of districts reporting dictionaries in 
school 

Number of districts reporting globes in school. 

Number of districts reporting maps in school. 

Financial. 

Balance on hand from preceding year 

Amount of one mill tax received 

Amount of primary school interest fund re- 
ceived 

Amount received from non-resident tuition... 

Amount received from district taxes 

Amount received from all other sources 

Total resources 

Amount paid male teachers 

Amount paid female teachers 

Amount paid for building and repairs 

Amount paid on bonded indebtedness 

Amount paid for all other purposes 

Balance carried to next year 

Total expenditures, including balance on 
hand 



1885. 



5,618 



1886. 



5,543 



5,574 

1,031 

74 

485 


6,647 

1,063 

72 

453 


Z,164 


7,235 


512,659 


518,816 


$7,242,286 00 

4 

4,024,770 00 


$7,725,050 00 
4,125,596 00 


$11,267,056 00 


911,850,646 00 



3,113 
1,496 

1,844 



$1,012,722 44 

679,279 76 

705,663 84 

50,023 TZ 

2,700,090 23 

555,692 97 



3,323 
1,654 
2,036 



$5,708,412 95 



1059,149 34 

640,141 60 

762,209 02 

52,092 51 

2,736,078 69 
542,566 37 



•6,e92,2}7 33 



$913,430 70 
1,870,892 84 
695,502 50 
377,804 29 
871,310 21 
974,472 41 



•5,708,412 95 



$931,886 26 

1,909,258 63 

633,942 71 

358,484 12 

&58,382 97 

1,001,283 74 



$5,692,287 33 



Increase. 



Decrease. 



70 



73 
32 



2 
32 



71 



6,157 



$482,764 00 



100,826 00 



$583,590 00 



210 . 
158 > 
192 



$56,545 18 



$53,573 10 
39,138 2& 



2,068 79 , 



86,048 36 



I 



13,126 60 



111,176 62 



$18,454 56 
38,365 69 



26,811 33 



$62,659 79 
19,320 17 
12,927 24 



$11,176 62 



COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 
TABLE 1.— Continued. 



Total eipendlturea In graded Bchnol dliitrlcts. 
Total eipendlturea In ungraded Khool dla- 

Totftl net eip«Ldltiir«B 

Total bonded lndebt«dneMo{dlatrlctB 

Tolal floatlnK ladebtedueas o( dlatricts 

Total Indebtedneaa 

Total indebUdDera In graded school dl'trlcU . 

Total indebtedneBs In ungraded BchDol dis- 

trictB 

Total IndebWdneaa 

Total amount dne the dlatricta _ 

SrhmA HbrarUt. 

Nnmborol low»«lj1|>" maintaining llbrarlva .. 
Number at dlitrlclii ot lUO cliildren or more 

molnlalnlDK llbrarl«.- 

Nnmbcr of dialrlcla n( Itw tluui UK) children 

tnalntalQlDit llbrailea 

Total number of librarlea 

Number or volumes In dlstrletaof 100 or more 
children - 

Number o[ volume* In dlBtrlcts ot lean than 
100 children 

Total number ot volumealn all Ihe Ubrartea, 

Amount of taxes voteil tor (ownahlp libraries. . 
Amonnt rei'elved from county treasurem tor : 

Amiiant rrceUeil t'Om connty treaaurera tor ' 

Number of lownshlpe dlTertlnf monoya to 

NuTuber of lownahlpa forteiting"'iib™rj 
moneye 

Amount paid (oraupportof townahlp llbrarlsa 
Amount paid for support of district llbrarlea. 



ts.TW.aaoM 



1,997.750 23 



ti.t60.iea 01 

I4UW ^ 



li.sw.sMn ii,«ot3W3a 



I1M.U0 87 tllX.tT 



109.827 
211.841 : 



|ll.83BSe 
33.119 te 



9;S6>& 
20.981 89 
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TABLE L^Conttnued. 



Items. 


1886. 


1886. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Teachen' Institutes, 
NuDibor of Stfite inntitntM held 


74 


71 




8 








Number of men enrolled at snch institutes 


1,993 
6,167 


1,916 
6,017 




18 


Number of women enrolled at such institutes. 




140 








Total enroUwei^t .- ,. -. -- - 


7,000 


6,983 

• 




168 


• 






Amount received from State treasurer for 
such institutee - 


$1,790 20 
9,416 89 


11,768 68 
8,878 01 




181 67 


Amount received from county treasurers for 
such institutes 




1,042 88 








Total amount expended , . . . 


$11,206 69 


910,18154 




$1,074 05 








MiseeUaneous, 

Number of counties reporting county teach- 
ers' associations — 


86 
618 
268 


48 
497 
228 


8 




Number of visits to schools by secretaries of 
county boards. 


116 


Number of visits to schools by other members 
of county boards 




85 








Total number of visits 


876 


726 




161 








Amount of per diem received by examiners... 
Amount paid secretaries of county boards for 
services 


$18,182 82 

18,646 00 

1,181 76 


$18,449 60 

12,881 60 

14342 65 


$817 18 




$664 60 


Amount received by secretaries of county 
boards for special certificates 


00 90 






Total compensation .,. 


$27,860 07 


$27,573 65 




$286 42 






Amount allowed by supervisors for expenses 
of county boards 


11,821 18 
19,U4 94 
27,660 60 


11,534 05 
22,476 88 
84,920 95 


$212 92 
8,860 89 
7,270 86 




Amount paid and due township inspectors for 
services 




Amount paid chairmen of boards of inspectors 









APPORTIONMENT FOR MAY, 1886. 
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TABLE n. 

Semi-AnnucU Apportionment of the Primary School Interest Fund, made May 7, 1886; 

Rate Per Capita, 64 Cents. 



State. 



Alcona.. 
Alger.... 
All^an. 
Alpena. . 
Antrim. 
Arenac. . 
Baraga. . 



Barry 



Bay. 



Benzie. 



Berrien.. 
Branch .. 
Calhoan. 
Cass 



Charleyoiz*. 
Cheboygan. 
Chippewa... 



Clare 

Clinton ... 
Crawford. 

DelU 

Eaton 



Emmet ... 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Grand Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hlllfldale 



Counties. 



a Including S11.70 deficiency for 1886. 
b Incladingl 176.48 deficiency for 1886. 
c Including $200.71 deficiency for 1886. 



Whole 

number of 

children. 



605,768 



1,104 
106 

12,620 
8,864 
2,068 
1,222 
883 
7,006 

14,766 
1,408 

12,128 
7,088 

11.884 
6,812 
2,074 
8,201 
2,648 
1,642 
8,886 
614 
2,448 
0,616 
2,660 

11,081 

600 

8,706 

8,348 

0,862 



Namber 
included in ap- 
portionment. 



608,148 



1,104 

166 

12,561 

8,864 

2,044 

833 

7,006 

14,716 
1,408 

12,006 
7,016 

11.884 
6,281 
2,068 
8,170 
2,478 
1,632 
8,836 
614 
2,344 
0,516 
2,642 

U,031 

600 

8,672 

8,848 

0,862 



Amount 
apportioned. 



1880,006 68 



1764 16 

106 60 

8,030 04 

2,472 06 

a 1,805 02 

782 06 

588 12 
6,060 84 
0,417 60 

065 62 
7,742 72 
6,065 60 
7,605 76 
4,010 84 
1,806 82 
b 2,028 80 
1,750 12 

080 48 
5,655 04 

302 06 
1,500 16 
6,000 24 
1,626 88 
7,635 84 

325 76 

2,350 08 

6,540 23 

5,065 28 
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TABLE ll.—Continued, 



Houffhton. 

Huron 

Ingham . . . 

Ionia 

loeco 



Iron 



Counties. 



Whole 

number of 

children. 



9,266 
9,516 
10,747 
9,846 
3,068 



Number 
included in ap- 
portionment. 



9,256 
9,474 
10,747 
9,846 
8,068 



Amount 
Apportioned. 



$5,923 8i 
6,063 36 
6,878 08 
6,301 44 
1,976 32 



Isabella 

Isle Royal- 
Jackson 

Kalamazoo 
Kalkaska... 



Kent. 



Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

LivlQgston 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 



5,412 



12,848 

10,306 

1,626 

25,962 
1,300 
1,910 

10,130 
2,604 

14,153 
6,470 
1,657 

10,966 
6,140 
624 
9,468 
4,083 
6,414 
4,991 
3,140 
883 

11,888 

10,969 
294 

11,718 
5,795 

11,548 
4,740 
1,133 
1,077 



5,319 



12,774 
10,305 
1,520 
26,967 
1,309 
1,870 
10,067 
2,432 
14,152 
6,470 
1,460 
10,966 
6,140 
524 
9,468 
8,965 
6,846 
4,899 
3,129 
814 
11,838 
10,763 
288 
11,675 
5,796 
11,413 
4,740 
1,138 
1,072 



8,404 16 



8,175 36 
6,505 20 

972 80 
16,618 88 

837 76 
1,196 80 
6,456 58 
1,556 48 
9,057 28 
4,140 80 

934 40 
7,018 24 
8,920 00 

835 36 
6,069 62 
2,660 40 
4,06144 
8,135 36 
2,002 66 

520 96 
7,576 82 
6,888 82 

187 62 
7,472 00 
8,706 80 
7,804 82 
8,038 00 

726 12 
6,066 06 
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TABLE IL—Contintted, 



Counties. 



Osceola. 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle 
Roscommon 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph... 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft . 
Shiawassee . 

Tnscola 

Van Buren.. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne- 

Wexford.... 



Whole 

number of 

children. 



4,779 
418 

l,l9i 
12,796 

1,348 

408 

28,272 

17,812 

7,806 

11,796 

716 

8,960 
10,434 

9,444 
18,189 
78,084 

8.177 



Number 
Included in ap- 
portionment. 



4,702 
884 

1,168 
12,702 

1325 

408 

28,215 

17,812 

7,791 

11,796 

669 

8,960 
10,836 

9,848 
18,081 
72,919 

8,162 



Amount 
apportioned. 



13,009 28 

245 76 

744 82 

8,129 28 

a 98229 

257 92 

14,857 00 

11,079 68 

4,986 24 

7,549 44 

421 76 

5,784 40 

6,614 40 

5,979 62 

8,889 84 

46,668 16 

2,028 68 



a Inclnding I84JB9 deficiency for 1885. 
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TABLE III. 

8emi-Annual Apportionment of the Primary School Interest Fund, made November 8th^ 

1886; Bate Per Capita, 66 Cents. 



SUte. 



Aloona. 



Alger. 



Allegan 

Alpena., 

Antrim. 

Arenac. 

Baraga. 

Barry ... 



Bay 

Benzie... 
Berrien. 
Branch.. 
Calhoan. 
Cass 



Charlevoix 
Cheboygan 
Chippewa.. 



Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford . 
Delta 



Counties. 



Eaton 

Emmet 

Oenebee 

Gladwin .. 

Grand Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 



Whole 

number of 

children. 



603,806 



1,194 
106 
12,080 
a,864 
2,038 
1,222 



7,006 

14,766 

1,408 

12,128 

7,068 

11,884 

6,812 

2,074 

8,201 

2,643 

1,642 

8,838 

614 

2,448 

0,616 

2,600 

11,081 

600 
8,706 
8,867 
0,382 



Nnmber 

included in »p- 

portiomnent. 



608.628 



1,104 
166 

12.661 
8,864 
2,044 
1,222 
888 
7,006 

14,716 
1,408 

12,008 
7,068 

11,884 
6,281 
2,063 
8,170 
2,478 
1,682 
8,830 
614 
2,3U 
0,616 
2,642 

11,081 

600 

8,672 

8,867 

0,862 



Amoont 
apporUoDed. 



1382,616 08 



$668 64^ 

02 4» 

7,084 16> 

2,168 84 

1,648 64^ 

684 88 

466 48- 
4,427 86- 
8,240 40 

836 06- 
6,774 88- 
• 4,406 00* 
6,666 04 
8,617 86^ 
1,660 28 
1,776 20- 
1,884 8a 

867 02 
4,048 16- 

343 84 
1,312 64 
6,828 Oa 
1,423 62^ 

6,681 aa 

286 04 

2,066 82 

k 4,700 8» 

6,287 IZ 



• Includes $88.02 deficiency May apportionment, 1886. 
t> Inclndes $16.86 deficiency May apportionment, 1886. 
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TABLE Uh— Continued. 



Houghton 

Haron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

I08CO- 

Iron 

Isabella 

Isle Royal 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo ... 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitoa 

Marqnette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missankee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 



Conn ties. 



Whole 

number of 

children. 



9,256 
9,516 
10,747 
9,846 
3,068 



Number 
included in ap- 
portionment. 



9,266 
9,474 
10,747 
9,816 
8,068 



Amount 
apportioned. 



f5,183 8& 
5,806 44 
6,018 82 
5,518 7ft 
1,729 2» 



5,412 



12,848 

10,805 
1.525 

25,982 
1,809 
1,910 

10,180 
2,504 

14,152 
6,470 
1,557 

10,966 
6,140 
524 
9,468 
4,088 
6,414 
4,991 
8,140 
888 

11,888 

10,969 
294 

11,718 
5,795 

11,548 
4,740 
1,133 



• Inclades I4T.36 deficiency May apportionment, ira6. 
^ Includes $23.68 deficiency May apportionment, 1886. 
« Includes $2:2.40 deficiency May apportionment, 1886. 

* Includes $21.12 deficiency May apportionment, 1886. 



5,819 



2.978 64 



12,848 


» 7,242 64 


10,305 


5,770 80 


1,520 


85120 


25,967 


14,541 52 


1,309 


733 04 


1,870 


1,047 20 


10,087 


5,648 7» 


2,482 


1,861 91» 


14,162 


7,925 12 


6,470 


8,623 20 


1,460 


817 60 


10,966 


6,140 96 


6,140 


8,438 40 


524 


298 44 


9,468 


5,302 08 


8,985 


2,23160 


6,388 


k 3,606 1ft 


4,899 


2,743 44 


8,129 


1,752 24 


814 


455 84 


11,838 


6,629 28 


10,763 


6,027 28 


298 


164 06 


11,710 


• 6,580 00 


5,795 


8,24520 


11,446 


4 6,480 88 


4,740 


2,654 40 


1,188 


634 43 
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TABLE lU.-~Continued. 



Ontonagon.. 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqne Isle 
Roscommon 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph... 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. 
Shiawassee.. 

Tnscola 

VanBuren.. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayn^ 

Wexford 



Counties. 



Whole 

Domber of 

children. 



1,077 

4,779 

418 

i,m 

12,796 

1,848 

408 

23,802 

17,812 

7,806 

11,796 

716 

8,960 
10,484 

9,444 
18,189 
73,081 

8,177 



Number 
included in ap- 
portionment. 



1,072 

4,702 
884 

1,168 
12,796 

1,826 

403 

28,245 

17,812 

7,79i 

11,796 

650 

8,960 
10,8S5 

9,8i3 
18,081 
72,919 

3,162 



Amount 
apportioned. 



1000 82 

2,683 12 

216 04 

65128 

« 7,225 92 

742 00 

225 68 

b 18,086 40 

9,694 72 

4,862 96 

6,605 76 

860 04 

5,017 60 

5,787 60 

5,232 08 

7,297 86 

40,834 64 

1,770 72 



A Inclndes $60.16 deflcienc^ May apportionment, 1886. 
k Inclndes $19.20 deficiency May apportionment, 1886. 



GENERAL SCHOOL STATISTICS. 



Oeneral School Statiitict, a* rqaorted bj/ School In^peeiora, for the Year ending 
September 8, 1886. 



% 



1^ 
1-; 

'11 






II 

11 



V.DSO 
t,Z3B 

E,498 



1I,90G 






12,818 



■1S,SUOO 
10.SI0 00 

SM.SSI 00 
G3.TaiOO 

ei.oeaoD 

ll.SSSOO 
1E.3II0OCI 

i»i.6i3(n 

tT5,SM 00 

168386 00 

110,778 0) 
12.169 00 
BS,I10 00 

s>.a2ico 

»,l3tOD 
UB^IOOP 



7,SM 



isjatoo 
ieT,E;o OP 

H£,&ia DO 
iW,S10 00 
ll^MAOO 
6T,lflG0O 
137,388 00 



SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 
TABLE TV.— Continued. 



11 



•■i 



Isle Roral— - 

Jkckson 

Kiklaiiiazoa . . 
Kalkaska 



Mutomb 

H&nlslev .- 

UkDltaa 

HftrqnBtts_.. 

Mecosta 

Menomlneo. 

Mldlnad 

MlBBaakse... 

Monroe 

Monlcalm... 
MODtmonlDD. 
MUBkeKon... 

OaUkDd 

Ogemaw 



Hi 



10,327 
1D.0S1 



lS,e7S 

io.eo 



10.710 
0.1X7 



I ■3 S i 
I S I I 



em 

1.3BS 



3.830 
2,iaB 



II 

2? 



188.106 00 
80,T«)I» 
15,000 «> 

ss,eeooo 

snjeooo 

34e,«aoo 

34,Sia 00 



I4.HI7 


mmot 


7,705 


188,585 00 


M13 


a8,S5S0» 


e,BBO 


178,00 00 


t.m 


111.885 00 


<0& 


i,iasoo 


6.1W7 


155,830 00 


B.fi3T 


7S.S5S0O 


fl,aa 


117,878 00 


4.isa 


8B,o«ioa 


WBT 


58,554 00 


l.»W 


a,s«i7oo 


B.**a 


118,ffiS00 


10.fiBS 


1U,158DI> 


614 


6,825 00 


am 


SI7,BaSC0 


s.m 


eojiMoo 


18,838 


Bsi,flaooo 



GENERAL SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
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TABLE IV.— Continued. 



Countiee. 



Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsefco 

Ottaiwa. 

Presqne Isle... 
Roscommon.... 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

VanBuren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 



s 

2L» 



it 
on 



7 
16 

9 

8 
17 
10 

6 

ao 

» 
16 
f» 
6 
18 
28 
18 
22 
20 
16 



s 






g 



11 

86 

28 

88 

124 

28 

U 

147 

153 

125 

13S 

17 

122 

136 

156 

167 

160 

68 



..a 
on 



10 

86 

27 

88 

124 

28 

9 

147 

152 

124 

132 

15 

122 

136 

166 

166 

146 

67 



8 
10 
13 

8 
16 

2 



1 


is 


J3 


^ . 


C^ 


£•0 J 


^ 


23* 


1i 




«l 


|5 


oii. 


5 


1.187 


8 


4,059 




428 


1 


1,2U 


19 


12,832 


1 


1,353 




431 


9 


24;^4 


8 


17,801 


9 


7,707 


14 


12,065 




848 



9,020 
10,682 

9,466 
18,188 
71,841 

3,197 



5ii 

IS 



799 

8,666 

883 

973 

9,479 

n6 

270 

14,325 

11,065 

6,49» 

8,523 

580 

7,082 

7,870 

7,788 

9,276 

28,556 

2,447 



5 

a 
o 

a 



o 
2 



S 



5^ 



7.1 

6.8 

4.8 

6.5 

7.8 

4.9 

4JB 

7.7 

7.7 

8. 

8.1 

5.6 

8.3 

7.7 

7.5 

8. 

&4 

6.5 



No. of School 

HouMs and Material 

of OooitructioD. 



9 

73 

17 

34 

103 

14 

6 

129 

142 

92 

117 

12 

112 

123 

139 

106 

105 

57 



• 

M 


• 
a 

1 


19 


1 


28 





15 


.... 


32 


2 


6 





14 


z 


10 




19 


.... 


63 


6 


76 





I 



1 

14 
9 
4 
2 

17 
4 
8 
6 

9 
5 
2 
4 



1 

14 



|1 

00 

lis 



878 

4,753 

767 

1,894 

11,421 

1,663 

489 

15,487 

13,876 

9,405 

9,841 

930 

9,041 

9,509 

10,540 

11,631 

28,887 

8,664 



P 

31 

$17,000 00 

56,185 00 
7,506 00 

22,945 00 
171,115 00 

18,275 00 
5,460 00 
461,835 00 
247,884 00 
238,560 00 
101,960 00 

11,880 00 
188,700 00 
110,165 00 
191,015 00 
307,840 00 
1,800,878 00 

58,112 00 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



Emploffment of Teachers, t 



1, for the Tear ending Sep- 





Ho. or T 


«cher. 


Whols No. 
EmploTBi. 




^ 


Vicn Dt Tcubm. 


Honlhly 
Wtgrt. 




Dnd*d 

Hliaoli 


a 


UCD. 


Z^. 


.,„. 


^V. 


Meo. 


„„„. 


TdW. 


Mln. 


Wo. 


Tol*l« 


8^ 


8Jill 


8.931 


11,386 


30.609 


1.80S 


t9;jl.T13 9T 


|1,910.8M 21 


t2.841.B13 18 


145 00 


181 IS 


Aloon*. 


i 


U 


U 


18 


BE 


lis 


13.900 00 


tl.380 40 


t8.2B0« 


**SI1 


185 •» 






6 


I 


E 


IB 


3H 


BBGOa 










AllBBUi 


IS 


m 


W 


306 


436 


U(» 


I9,4ia 06 


34.513 10 


63.932 18 


40 03 


8>0 


Aliwnil 




38 


T 


«fi 


sa 


133 


8.330 60 


lS.44flK 


18.Te9 75 


61 TO 


36 02 


Antrim 


IE 


ei 


88 


SO 


m 


438 


4334 S8 


13.40162 


]B.3»2D 


33 46 


38 06 


Annwc 




» 




IT 


80 


99 


3.175 00 


2.9a Ti 


6,007 75 


39 68 


29 IS 


B»iiw» 


S 


e 


E 


B 


IS 


7S 


E.92100 


8.23)00 


6,1(4 00 


69 SO 


44 73 




























lOS 


3& 


18 


m 

ST 




1.28T 

E4B 


10.399 00 
2.700 13 


46,909 34 
7.000 00 


66.208 3* 
0,7M 12 


60*6 
41 U 




BeiiEhi^ 


28U 


Bmrlon 


83 


laa 


aa 


i55 


<3» 


1.353 


!l.alB 46 


40.3MH3 


02,00*29 


49 24 


WB3 


Branch- 


*7 


LM 


w> 


237 


ttn 


1,018 


17.087 SO 


25,363 11 


*T.oao6i 


*0 IB 24 01 


C»lboon 


88 


158 


8« 


8M 


4H4 


l.Ttt 


ai.511 B8 


47.745 30 


68.156 98 


*7 26l 1^ 68 


C«ffl. 


36 


111 


8§ 


IJfl 


427 


TBI 


17.101 08 


21,Ea09 


38.3ES07 


40 05| 28 20 


CbarleToli— - 




83 


81 


80 


IM 


aa 


S.T13 IT 


B.a3 90 


H.03T07 


»»jrt. 






M 


IB 


83 


181 


sa 


6.146 a> 


8.019 15 


15.9M 16 


46 00 30 44 


Chippewa.— 




3S 


IS 


ST 


98 


KIS 


4.SS,S Tfi 


8.303 60 


10.610 35 


„,=!»» 
























Clinton 


13 


lis 


lot 


188 


4S0 




1T.354 ai 


23.531 iX 


30.886 90 


38 61 


2T0I 


Crawford 


3 


80 


IT 


1 


68 


ITO 


2,6tT70 


t.88t 36 


7.603 03 


38U 


28 78 


Delta 




87 


D 


87 


49 


£56 


B.6S5flO 


B.034 00 


13.019 00 


60 90 


80 10 


EatuD 


SI 


138 


as 


KIT 


8GS 


1.189 


13.9M40 


33,273 13 


17.338 83 


38 10 


27 98 


Emmet 


U 


A 


28 


n 


11 


33 


4.076 00 


B.2S1S3 


10,3!8K; 


358 


26 86 


Oen«M» 


W 




IM 


SB 


sx 


1.3*7 


aO,B80TS 


39.0J0 04 


se.i3oa> 


%33 


38 99 






» 


s 


W 


38 

ITS 


13 


T.aiTM 


3.S03«i 
12.978 4* 


l.T*T X 
20.193 00 


39 76 
426* 




0-dTr«VBr». 


17 


84 74 


Qrattot 


80 


118 


,. 101 


lea 


1S3 


7W 


16,(82 25 


19.09*65 


85JIT0 SO 


36 67 


ffOi 


HiU»d»l8 


w 


IS 




800 


476 


I.IIS 


18. Wi 81 


26.708 14 


15.353 75 


30 10 


MM 


Houghton 


88 


S 


IS 


83 


I8B 


T7S 


llJiSOOO 


38,398 51 


S5.BI8B 


92 85 


49 71 




H 


as 


Bt 


98 


368 


574 


14.012 SO 


16,596 Be 


S1.6M73 


40 63 









EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHEBS. 
TABLE v.— Continued. 







iS" 


Wbole Nn. 




TciUl W«(« Bt Tw 


». 






KhMh 


S*^ 


.„. 


^. 


H«a. 


^. 


Ha. 


w™. 
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Um. 


We." 


Inglmm 


SB 


in 


VI 


m 


410 


i.m 


I1S.0I0 Ti 


•aajMBs 


154,184 £8148 « 


(Esa 




U 

SI 


m 
u 


« 


SI6 

4a 
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82 


1.134 
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10,831 JS 
4.241 SO 
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3£,fl3aJO 
11.413 88 
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5.317 


4183 

82 83 


£888 
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18 


84 
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US 


8^10 48 
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MJ8BK 
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M 


UT 
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»,3]e3D 
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47 88 
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81 


1» 
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57 27 
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* 
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M 


«. 
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St-i 
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ft 


8 
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SB 
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12 17 
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11 


41 
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40 30 
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41 4i 


25 38 
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M 
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0.4floas 
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33 8» 
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US 
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28 21 
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SM 
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IM 


«0 
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IT 
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35 25 
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ea 
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IW 
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iO,3K87 
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la 
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HI 


m 
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B 
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M 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE y. -Continued. 



Counties. 


No. of Teachers 
Required. 


Whole No. 
of Teachers 
Employed. 


Aggregate 
No. of Months 
Taught by— 


Total Wages of Teachers. 


Average 

Monthly 

Wages. 




Graded 
schools 


Un- 
graded 
schools 


Men. 

11 
21 
71 
24 

5 
93 
52 
77 
82 

9 
83 
79 
78 
97 
85 
83 


Wo- 
men. 


Men. 

88 

99 
460 
104 

18 
582 
3a5 
380 
595 

69 
419 
450 
395 
513 
596 
167 


Wo- 
men. 


Men. 


Women. 


Totel. 


Men. 


Wo- 
men. 


Oscoda 




29 

37 

104 

27 

11 

134 

144 

119 

120 

14 

121 

126 

144 

158 

1% 

64 


25 
43 

182 

12 

10 

279 

233 

229 

111 

12 

169 
259 
299 
519 
92 


84 

186 

1,086 

44 

50 

2,033 

1,482 

1,108 

650 

69 

941 

883 

1,191 

1,767 

4,449 

430 


$1,075 00 

3,464 75 

20,480 49 

8,339 50 

786 30 

31,792 57 

15,076 10 

17,578 60 

21,391 77 

2,903 30 

17,418 88 

17,414 40 

17,176 08 

29,367 69 

38,294 44 

6,526 50 

• 


$1,978 30 

5,337 50 

31,405 88 

1,28100 

1,696 00 

70,629 69 

41,389 60 

29,12169 

16,220 40 

2,684 00 

26,223 45 

23,401 03 

31,413 18 

50,942 14 

213,370 88 

13,672 50 


1 
$2,053 30 $28 28 

8,702 25 34 98 
51,886 37 44 52 

4,620 50 32 11 

2,482 30 43 64 

102,422 261 54 62 

56,465 70 45 00 

46,700 29 48 82 

87,612 17 35 95 

5,587 36 49 20 
43,642 33 41 56 
40,815 43 38 69 
48,589 26 45 50 
80,309 83 57 24 
251,665 32 73 75 
20,199 00 39 06 


$28 52 


Otsego 


4 

78 

3 

155 
69 
57 
26 
4 
41 
36 
54 
99 

387 
16 


28 16 


Ottawa 

Preeque Isle.. 
Roscommon.. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair. 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. . . 
Shiawassee... 

Tuscola 

Van Baren.... 
Washteoaw .. 

Wayne 

Wexford 


29 88 
29 11 

33 92 

34 72 

37 85 

26 66 
24 95 

38 89 

27 85 
26 50 
26 49 

28 82 
47 73 
81 79 



RESOURCES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
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TABLE VI. 

Resources of School Districts, as Reported by School Inspectors for the Year ending 

September 6, 1SH6, 



Counties. 



Totals. 



Alcona 

Alger 

Allega^ 

Alpena 

AntriiH 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Ca<w 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

DelU 

Eaton , 

Emmet 

Oeneeee 

Oladwln 

Grand Traverse. 

Gratiot „ 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 






Moneys 

on hand 

Sept. 7, 

1885. 



$d59J49 34 



|2,4M 72 
803 06 
18,884 19 
2,883 85 
5,035 97 
3,373 72 
2,787 54 
17,350 24 
23,285 14 
1,803 77 
17,114 04 
14,826 41 
14,401 52 
10,897 94 
8,739 01 
7,125 56 
2,410 23 
4,898 91 
16,273 64 
3,865 97 
4,405 88 
16,383 31 
2,970 57 
18,313 89 
1.025 20 
4,179 83 
24,347 89 
10,438 63 
60,857 71 
10,635 53 
18,415 94 



One Mill 
Tax. 



9640,141 50 



$1,480 29 
972 81 
12,880 73 
808 63 
2,700 43 
821 12 
899 66 
9,579 55 
4,104 42 
1,150 80 
12,585 80 
16,461 53 
16,778 42 
13,370 16 
1,887 07 
3,066 68 
2,487 44 
2,4n06 
15,728 47 
1,207 96 
1,923 88 
14,700 33 
1,729 67 
18,494 23 
947 50 
2,025 07 
6,4n 41 
18,208 99 
20.068 19 
4,602 28 
11,235 84 



Primary 
School 

Interest 
Fund. 



1762,209 02 



$1,506 30 
150 00 
16,079 79 
6,100 42 
3,425 65 
1,245 81 
741 46 
10,796 08 
23,681 76 
1,778 18 
15,309 49 
9,775 82 
15,7(K) 81 
8,196 07 
3,640 77 
4,244 92 
3,345 88 
1,716 23 
11,138 07 
497 94 
2,609 95 
12,384 46 
2,682 72 
17,120 72 
461 66 
4,317 08 
10,327 61 
12,343 67 
11,415 02 
12,07169 
14,402 08 



Library 
Moneys. 



$48,466 05 



$482 11 

72 74 
6 14 



512 88 
222 78 

86 45 
417 12 
325 70 
800 45 
212 08 

32 34 

210 28 

173 49 

6 12 

507 85 



50 00 
202 08 



617 54 



850 52 
428 06 
714 61 
170 07 
84 76 
1,220 16 



District 

Taxes 

for all 

Purposes. 



$2,736,078 50 



$7,930 82 
1,960 00 
42,403 72 
22,044,88 
21,042 63 
7,064 34 
9,085 00 
84,753 83 
64,289 91 
10,843 24 
59,475 91 
33,283 14 
80,728 68 
25,734 37 
16,850 80 
16,399 98 
11,254 67 
10,637 59 
31,618 16 

11.957 73 
13,076 24 
42,946 27 
14,793 40 
66,767 18 

7,341 11 
23,766 64 
38,411 94 
28,447 29 
88,841 71 

28.958 08 
58,725 02 



Raised 
from all 

other 
Sources. 



$546,192 83 



$560 30 
1,255 80 

12,864 29 
1,117 79 
1,520 20 
252 88 
}<85 01 
5,62108 
3,848 03 
1,707 78 
5,069 57 
5,600 64 
0,060 44 
0,540 60 
8,(ja6 08 
2,042 01 
4,506 46 
2,706 21 

25,184 56 
885 03 
5,812 28 
0,828 05 
5,464 04 
7,311 30 
805 06 

27,446 11 
7,630 80 
5,664 61 

20,060 01 
4,509 27 
7326 90 



Total 

Resoarces 

for the 

Year. 



$5,602,237 88 



118,971 08 

4,721 67 

101,004 88 

88,028 26 

33,701 02 

12,757 37 

14,428 67 

78,614 56 

110,432 04 

17,320 22 

110,051 08 

80,272 24 

187,108 82 

67,060 26 

20,165 52 

38.090 83 

24,268 17 

22,442 12 

100,440 74 

17,915 58 

27,878 21 

96,984 35 

27,641 30 

113,624 86 

10,171 52 

63,484 20 

87,619 19 

78,907 80 

146,443 57 

60,961 66 

101326 84 



SUPEEINTENDENrS REPORT. 
TABLE Vl.—CoHtiniwd. 



1885.'' 



Isabella 



KbIuidiuuw .. 
Kalkaska .... 

Kant 

KewGDoaw... 



LBnawao 

LIvlugBtoa... 
3rlackliiac.... 

MacoiDb 

MnaJBtM 

^aiiitoa 



Slenommee.... 

midland 

3Il,Baokee 

ilonroe 

SloDtcalm 

Slontmorenc}'-. 

Slarkegon 

Noway nil 

Oakland 

Oci-Biia 

OKSmaiT 






3,GI2 

8,090 IB 



|lt,tSS 33 

1,190 ei 

£,910 711 

s,Meea 



I1S.65S 

t.lBtS3 
l,2MaG 
e,W33 



tOTfl It 

10»TB 



IWWTS 

4,3m; 
40,TeBS0 

4,176 34 

6,078 
10,270 74 

e,saB82 

13,297 f» 
9,K» 



i7,aB ai 
s,ii]i ei 

SJ.IOE DD 

Bxnw 

10.t4H £4 
3S,iail8 
S^l£ 
I8,CI8R32 



3,1(10 17 
14.146 «7 



sees 

37,330 lO 

li;,S23 5l 
1,337 58 

RSM 
4,532 

12.i>21 
3,250 07 

MKm 

1,73i40 

£,037 20 
15,408 34 
7,701 IB 
73! 18 
7,329 Slj 
3.474 30 

3,310 55 
13^11 ! 



Ifl..133 33 

IZ.T38Se 

83,r£I0« 



fttftB 
13,031 ID 



63TU 
13,8ST 0\ 



7^0 48 
lfi,l»9 03 
16.005 10 



8,040 n 
14,464 SB 



i,BagH> 

6.8TB 



119 HI 
878 l» 
14 SO 
U9I 



M^l 13 

8,868 34 

;;i,438 or. 



88.973 

ai.'KK 

II0,%IB1 

£1,008 

11.818 

£D,Kt8 

3S,S^S< 

5,743 08 
71,fl™ 81 
£7.017 48 
47.T45 MS 
!0,»£l 
11,!«0 80 

8.T30<t8 
».4B7£8 

3,588 31 



17,030 78 
8,540 8;; 

i.sceee 

£8,358 -4 
5fOS 
880 I 
4,383 i§ 
I.UTl ia 
8,50145 
£,S11 
I,7(B 



30,48188 
13,139 73 



3,805 £8 
5.1.'i3 91 
8.538 61 



7,180 W 



|M,6S8aB 
20,483 8ft 
14,44104 
48,480 BB 



l3l,9Wft4 

IB1,01T 7» 
23.879 38 

£88,.5»5 08 
I4.i;0 TB 
£4,173 W 
71.180 15 
n.TISO» 

130,843 46 
69.320 27 
18,520 68 
T8,IB1 48 
30.2^56 
1,676 33 

m,S23 0S 
67,140 93 
33,198 31 
80,026 79 
81,889 81 
21,aS£87 

87.140 13 



aa.oixjoi 

i-!jai6 88 
18,431 58 
50, 766 40 
8.793 08 
17.748 81 



RESOURCES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
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TABLE Yl.—Continued. 



OonntieB. 



Presqne Isle. 
Roscommon 

Saginaw 

St, Clair..... 
St. Joseph... 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee. 

Tuscola 

Van Bareo.. 
Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford.... 



Moneys 

on hand 

Sept. 7, 

1885. 



$944 55 

1,879 68 
40^18 70 
29,631 82 
10,241 79 
12,414 66 

4,552 47 
14,342 91 
15,348 42 
13,810 83 
13,224 50 
73,526 82 

6,825 61 



One Mill 
Tax. 



$809 10 

1,185 77 

13,341 10 

12,882 50 

19,220 67 

5,064 75 

2,140 87 

10,986 58 

8,015 24 

9,746 14 

29,7;il 69 

17,823 81 

3,555 41 



Primary 
School 

Interest 
Fund. 



$1,863 28 
393 15 
30,608 76 
24,556 00 
10,263 58 
15,238 61 

1,024 77 
11,405 91 
13,104 14 
10,293 94 
16,946 55 
84,914 21 

3,971 22 



LIhrary 
Moneys. 



$10 00 
81 
963 61 
495 99 
104 90 
7182 



483 08 
279 95 
493 02 
854 16 
23,489 41 
58 87 



District 

Taxes 

for all 

Purposes. 



$5,587 58 
2,081 00 

123,290 63 
38,985 89 
35,010 11 
35,951 79 
4,260 64 
44,360 10 
34,643 71 
45,477 69 
59,076 27 

271,534 86 
25,241 75 



Raised 
from all 

other 
Sources. 



$1,607 70 
625 67 

26,113 36 
8,186 52 
7,846 49 
6,206 75 
1,141 07 
2,345 40 
6.930 69 
5,945 62 

10,423 41 

66,767 68 
4,707 15 



Total 

Resources 

for tne 

Year. 



$10,822 21 

6,166 08 

234,536 18 

114,638 61 

82,687 54 

74,948 38 

13,119 32 

83,923 98 

78,322 15 

85,767 23 

130,246 58 

537,856 79 

44,360 01 
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SUPERINTENDENrS REPORT. 



TABLE VII. 

Ejxpenditures of School Districts, as reported by School Inspectors^ for the Year ending 

September 6 f 1886, 



Counties. 



Totals 

Alcona 

Alger 

AUesran 

Alpena , 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry , 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Brancli 

•Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

-Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

-Clare 

Clinton. 

Crawford , 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet.......... 

Genesee 

Gladwin.. 

•Grand Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 



Paid Teachers. 



$2,841,143 79 



2,000 00 
58,829 16 
18,790 49 
18,096 10 

6,007 76 

6,139 00 
36,997 42 
56,482 46 

9,811 89 
62,029 29 
42,97136 
68,263 78 
38,301 32 
14,979 74 
15,008 15 
10,883 03 

9,446 08 
41,143 56 

7,478 41 
12,004 00 
46,99184 
13,493 20 
59,616 20 

4,697 70 
20,217 96 
85,28122 
46,327 77 
55,918 51 
81,449 78 



Paid for 

Building and 

Repairs. 



$832,942 71 



1929 32 
349 14 

12,765 91 

5,888 10 

2,038 25 

752 72 

853 65 

8,881 61 

14,106 94 
1,834 89 
4,390 47 
6,724 26 

17.660 35 
2,437 66 
8,606 03 
1,82188 
2,123 47 
2,187 76 

31,005 46 

751 87 

1,465 73 

16,811 47 
4,892 38 
6,208 18 
1,379 18 

31,195 53 

25,089 18 
4,675 81 
7,467 59 
6,01186 



Paid 

for Library 

Books and 

Care of 

Library. 



$43,159 36 



$276 45 

530 34 

800 

38 60 

36 50 

197 28 

668 86 



137 70 

7189 

612 76 

126 45 

853 
218 91 

225 



104 61 



227 87 
60 61 



1,072 24 



865 00 
169 81 

63 90 
163 81 

71 55 



Paid on 
Bonded In- 
debtedness. 



•358,484 12 



$690 65 
802 92 
4,020 52 
8 10 
1,276 45 
1,228 21 
1,764 00 
9,949 43 
3,744 62 
1,067 89 

10,350 29 
4.942 65 

18,111 03 
5,865 35 
1,530 74 
3,248 45 
2,247 07 
1,042 00 
4,173 89 
972 60 
6,204 49 
9,890 64 
1,658 45 

18,199 68 
339 21 
3,843 49 
6,333 99 
1,163 96 
1,600 00 
4,893 08 



Paid 

for all other 

Purposes. 



$815,22361 



$2,190 08 

970 44 

11,667 80 

5,494 01 

6,590 27 

1,185 33 

2,831 85 

10,294 91 

19,513 69 

2,014 96 

12,984 62 

12,237 38 

18,536 77 

10,337 58 

4,732 75 

4,252 05 

8,511 19 

8,863 63 

9,873 80 

2,974 60 

5,312 93 

11,397 76 

4,271 74 

13,396 73 

2,246 n 

8,463 66 

8,108 93 

9,882 16 

82,510 76 

8,204 80 



Total Ex- 

pendltaree for 

the Year. 



$4,690,953 59 



$12,070 45 
4,152 50 
82,559 84 
30,711 04 
28,004 07 
9,212 61 
11,625 00 
65,320 65 
94,518 57 
14,729 68 
89,892 87 
66,947 04 
128,184 64 
57,068 36 
24,859 79 
24,544 44 
18,717 01 
16,539 42 
86,300 20 
12,in 38 
25,216 02 
84,652 82 
24,810 77 
93,493 03 
8,662 81 
59,076 63 
74,928 08 
61,113 00 
97,660 67 
60,631 01 



▲mount on 

hand 
Sept. 6, 1886. 



$1,001,283 74 



11,901 48 

569 17 

18,534 99 

2,317 22 

5,786 95 

3,5U 76 

2,808 67 

13,293 91 

24,913 47 

2,599 59 

20,159 56 

18,325 20 

13,918 68 

10,891 90 

4,305 78 

8,545 89 

5,551 16 

5,902 70 

14,140 54 

5,788 15 

2,663 19 

11,282 03 

8,330 58 

20,131 83 

1,808 71 

4,406 57 

12,696 11 

12,794 20 

48,782 90 

10,320 55 



\ 



BXPBNDITUBES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
TABLE VIL— Continued. 



Inshun 

lonl« 

lubelU 

JmcksoD 

KaluDAIoo ... 

KiUk«k». 

Kenc 

KeWBCDiiw 

I*ke 

UrlDsnoD 

Hacklnao 

Macomb 

UuibMe 

MsQlIon 

MkrqaBtte 

Umod 

BfanoDilaM ... 

Midland 

ailBKakM..... 

MoDtcalm 

HontmoTsucir. 
MtukettOQ 

Okklud 

ODtOIIBaOD 

OkvoU. 

Owed* 



u.»i tB 

SI,UQUO 

ii,0rs £1 

j.6asoo 
4B,caa*i 

74.5Sa 14 

S!,Wai4 

31.tt5M 
l.a»(KI 



S8.IOM 



10.400 00 



S,T88 IE 



IS.DMiQ 
IS.MSDG 
t^ll 18 
30^1 76 
IX m 
1,478 ST 
S,1V>1& 
1,189 M 

io.sam 

S.BUIS 

l.BSe04 

4j>44 ta 

U.41£ 10 

4soa 

io,3ae«T 

8.aB!GS 

103(1 U 

it.Tsaot 

1,«» 81 
I.MI Bl 

asnvn 

4,90138 

1,044 ao 

T.lltfiO 
0.330 S 

7,am8S 

2,8a IS 
UN 01 

8pe« 

W»31 

IJllH M 



70 00 



41SU 



£,748 01 
1,930 70 
5,001 00 

e,4a!B0 

14,10; w 

130103 

2D,SK05 



S.TOOl. 
3,SGB0 



8,778 84 



3.a!8t7 
;.TT3 0I 



3,010 83 
S,SI1 00 
W7 74 
B.m80 



lit>.fiKi{n 

17373 10 

4.ai8»i 

1,766 ST 



51,8118 84 
I. 851 10 
8,170 8$ 



17,078 SO 
0,774 01 
8,187 10 

10,408 14 

lS,C08a 
1148 84 

17,85170 
8.001 34 
»J3£87 

1S.8D4 OB 
5,840 08 

s.iit ex 

8.431 W 

1.431 ST 

13,504 30 
n,0fi3SG 

15300 04 

4,t«gD 
s.ssaro 

£,180 17 
0,178 M 
000 IT 
»,MTa7 



t8«.an)3B 

81378 £1 

££343 TO 
0,707 48 
37333 IS 



13,764 67 
B£.£ll) m 



11B.TW81 
42304 30 



18.041 £8 
53.810 S4 
07,7117 38 

7.7M IB 
W,l<n£8 
411,000 81 
saoTTOS 
31310 74 
14310 15 
18.034 4> 
41,758 05 

4.B0eU 
13,718 18 



•143% 48 

14,E6B17 



4.901 86 

5.000 3» 
14.190 40 

8.1)15 1> 
£1.584 40 
11.517 BT 

£.703 «» 

16.teOIW 

18.318 ST 

S£ie 

Kf.oosn' 

1433e5T 

H.iai n 

IBJWU 

T3« ID 



S43>8aT 

13.980 01 

itiia 5T 
8,451 n 

8.88T53 



jIyi 
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TABLE YIL— Continued. 



Ooanties. 



Ottawa 

Presque Isle... 
Roeoommon . . 

Sa^naw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 

■Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

Van Baren 

Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Paid Teachers. 



$51,936 87 
4,669 41 

102,579 68 
66,370 94 
46,768 69 
87,465 23 
5,589 30 
48,708 88 
40,742 74 
48,488 84 
80,213 53 

251,681 70 
19,665 25 



Paid for 

Buildins and 

Repalre. 



•10.867 16 

690 74 

806 06 

-45,207 87 

11,285 24 

4,493 80 

8,134 25 

1,240 03 

4,138 75 

6,741 19 

5,550 87 

10,079 96 

92,140 67 

5,875 28 



Paid 

for Library 

Books and 

Care of 

Library. 



$318 85 
170 11 



8,241 64 

463 93 

88 60 

24 63 



128 89 
125 73 
117 89 
773 58 
15,775 87 
96 89 



Paid on 
Bonded In- 
debtedness. 



•i,724 89 

1,429 83 

880 60 

10,288 42 

3,612 22 

7,512 09 

6,187 17 

872 30 

12,854 83 
2.122 85 
5,te7 18 
4,685 99 
5.797 68 
2,270 05 



Paid 

for all other 

Purposes. 



$8,650 32 

1,810 02 

656 96 

89,742 11 

18,570 07 

14,088 22 

8,175 33 

1,628 71 

8,878 54 

11,588 65 

12,836 34 

18.609 88 

72,009 81 

8,099 70 



ToUl Ex- 
penditures for 
the Tear. 



r6,996 59 

8,660 16 

4,325 81 

201,069 f7 

90,302 40 

72,895 70 

59,936 61 

8.830 34 

69,703 84 

61,316 16 

72,625 62 

114,262 90 

437,4(^23 

86,009 12 



Amount on 

hand 
Sept. 6, 1886. 



$13,951 38 

2,162 05 

1,840 27 

88,477 01 

24,886 21 

»,791 84 

15,011 77 

4,288 98 

14,2^ 14 

17,005 99 

18,141 61 

15,988 68 

99,951 66 

8,860 89 



MISCELLA.NEOUS FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 
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TABLE VIII. 

Miscellaneous Financial StatisticSf as reported by School Inspectors for the year ending 

September 6, 1886, 



Ck>iintie8. 



Totala 

Alcona. 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

'Calhonn 

Case 

Charlevoix 

•Cheboygan 

•Chippewa 

•Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

DelU 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

'Oladwin 

Orand Traverse 

•Gratiot. 

HUisdale 

'Houghton 

Huron 



Bonded 

Indebtedness 

of the 

DIstricU. 



$1,400469 01 
$1,800 00 

eoooo 

12,442 78 

100 00 

23,131 47 

170 00 

4,023 00 

87,886 66 

6,534 00 

2,541 50 

26.479 70 

12.480 50 
65,157 00 

6,088 73 
12,820 00 

9,150 00 

9,910 00 

8,492 00 
29,890 70 

8,725 42 

23,160 (/7 

30,488 50 

11,768 39 

107,181 66 

4,100 00 
32,229 50 
64,615 00 

2,280 00 
14,500 00 
18,065 30 



Total 

Indebtedness 

of the 

Districts. 



$1,601,309 30 



$3,093 52 

605 00 

14,671 31 

758 86 

28,506 78 

1,817 27 

4,989 00 
88,969 72 
13,951 38 

8,522 58 
26,770 82 
18,509 04 
65,741 18 

7,020 39 
18,487 40 

9,674 77 
13,642 59 

4,617 26 
81,283 21 

4,417 00 

23,789 12 

81,138 56 

12,226 20 

110,949 92 

6,151 98 
83,787 52 
56,458 58 

8,864 93 
15,711 70 
19,286 92 



Amount 

doe the 

Districts. 



$148,475 22 



$405 28 
189 74 

1,216 10 
419 17 
793 59 

1,264 77 



Amount 
Received by 

the 
DlsiricU for 
Non-resident 

Tuition. 



465 83 
1,006 97 
1,029 48 
5,416 09 
1,142 81 
1,428 25 
1,445 05 

605 91 
1,111 60 

690 45 
8,330 79 
2,224 42 
1,778 77 

907 26 
2,537 72 
2,605 53 

624 87 
1,520 66 
1,873 88 
2,933 87 
1,534 89 

664 04 

907 57 



$52,092 51 



$1,677 27 

680 

29 75 

25 50 



1,047 82 

824 12 

10 79 

1,244 24 

1,822 74 

2,806 19 

510 31 

56 04 

135 00 

200 

800 

1,057 25 

850 

250 

1,658 73 

68 90 

1,571 77 



806 42 

632 87 

1,289 16 

850 66 

80 92 



Amount 
paid and due 
Inspectors and 

members of 
School Boards 

for Services. 



$22,475 83 



$43 76 



487 72 
871 60 
184 00 
105 15 

40 00 

260 25 

2,149 00 

85 75 
287 00 
177 75 
408 50 
866 50 
208 25 
170 00 

55 60 
148 60 
273 25 
157 65 

68 00 
881 15 
189 10 
480 56 
160 50 
298 42 
888 10 
272 00 
168 00 
815 00 



Amount 

paid and due 

Township 

Chairmen 

and officers 

for Services. 



$34,920 95 



$1 60 
21 60 
475 99 
151 00 
155 25 
114 90 



358 75 

1,737 60 

97 60 

318 80 

489 25 

787 00 

374 47 

155 25 

81 10 

09 00 

75 60 

254 26 

118 60 

174 00 

412 60 

124 85 

800 75 

70 00 

197 20 

277 43 

478 25 

114 00 

804 25 



SUPERINTENDENTS REPOET. 
TABLE 'VlU.—Conlinvrtl. 



ConntiBB. 


-Bonded 

Iiid«hi»b»u 

of [he 

Dkurleu. 


Z^A. 


DUWd.. 


R*«lvedh? 

Dinncurm- 


ptld'^Dddae 
iiup«lor» und 

nmtubcri et 
ecb»IBo>rd. 

f«eervla<. 


Amoonl 
lold und due 

ChiUrmeS 


I 


S-UWOO 
B.TSO0O 
lT.fflTOO 


tllB.330 1G 

3sjii7 ee 

7.088 « 

t,xiaao 

IRTWOB 


max 

S60 83 
8,447 39 
1.800 00 
MB7 80 


tl,I83 01 

1883 47 

IS 00 


KISDO 
818 00 

81 00 
MOO 
348 78 


8318 «r 






J 


«7 00 




tlOl 




100 78 


ta»n 








a,TMao 

17.107 4« 

jjMaoo 

Elfi.071 »1 


17.«5« 

8.;« 71 

Eie.B04 04 

4.T««J 
80.877 17 

U7BK 
11,968 SI 

8,UflU 
11.7WW 
20.36168 
M.8I0 66 

aoooo 

81,11100 
18.0018: 
1US4BS 
a0.137SB 

B.7W78 
1.8MTB 

aojasoi 

7,M)8« 

s.mtB 

40,886 01 

BJi30 47 
18.10e 78 
i.(M8B 

1^1 a 

876 01 

i:.saaM 
tjnaeo 


87100 
1,080 8! 

868 60 
!,«7*4 

846 08 
1,088 88 

SHU 

SKIS 
1,808 £8 

SIB 81 
l,tai78 

448 90 

M4S 

BO 00 
1,690 88 

880 48 
1848 «e 
1.1UW 
5,986 80 
1,064 10 
T4 06 
8,818 88 
4.468 11 
1348 18 
S,388U 

883 11 
8,176 89 
3,174 

1,19187 
IJB4M 


Ifsroi 

89 6B 
166168 


188 86 
307 86 
l»t 10 
480 78 
8160 
188 60 

auao 

148 80 
706 75 

118 75 

97 15 
180 78 
18T1I 

17 60 

aroo 

»» 

887 70 

888 16 

Ilia 

MOO 
380 60 
98178 

98 37 
1.138 16 

404 86 
IWS8 
410 87 

119 W 
47 00 

104 00 


878 88 




BIS 00 


V-11...fc. 


808W 




1,080 48 




10 00 




uxan 

1BJ8S33 

W.0M7B 
7,«iOHI 
11.13) no 
19,3gSin 


8SW 
1A4 40 

im 

1.008 e 
1.178 SB 

lis 

1.009 80 
106 IS 

8za 

fSDD 
11888 
13 11 
16 00 
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"TABLE ym.— Continued. 



Ck>iintie8. 



Otsego 

Ottawa 

Pre»qne Isle 
Roscommon 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph... 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee . 

Tuscola 

VanBaren.. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford.... 



Bonded 

Indebtedness 

of the 

Districts. 
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10,238 63 
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20,606 00 
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6,278 26 
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Indebtedness 

of the 
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Amount 
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Amount 
Receiyedby 

the 
Districto for 
Non-resident 

Tuition. 
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64 87 
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686 60 
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6,661 26 
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Inspectors and 
members of 

School Boards 
for Serrices. 
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Township 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE IX.— Continued. 



Counties. 



No. Scholars 
included in 
School Census 
in— 




Presquelsle 

Roscommon 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

Van Buren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 



No. r 

EnrolU 


»upll8 
Jdln- 

T3 "S <3t 


Per Capita Cost 

for Instruction, 

Based upon School 

Census in— 


Per Capita Cost 

for Instruction, 

Based upon the Ea- 

rollment in— 


Total Expense, 

Per Capita during 

Year, based upon 

Enrollment in- 


Graded 

School 

DistricU. 


|1| 

$7 48 


«» Ungraded 
~ School 
® DistricU. 


S2 
S3 41 


Graded 

School 

DistricU. 


Ungraded 
School 
DistricU. 


All the 
DistricU. 


Graded 

School 

DistricU. 


Ungraded 

School 

Districts. 


All the 
DistricU. 
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STATISTICS OF TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES. 



Statistic* of Tounuhip lAbrarie* i 



a reported by Seliool Jrupeetor 
September e, 1886. 
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TABLE X.— Continued. 
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STATISTICS OF TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES. 
TABLE X.— Conlinu«d. 
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StJPERINTBNDENrS EEPOET. 



StatUtiet of DUtriet Librariei, tu Reported by School Inspectors, for the Year ending 
S^tember 6, 1886. 
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STATISTICS OF DISTRICT UBBARIEa 



TABLE Xl.'-Coittinued. 
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8XJPERINTENDENTB REPORT. 
TABLE XL—Continued. 
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BRANCHES OF INSTRUCnON. 



Branehea of Instrwttion, • 



TABLE XII. 



t reported by School Inapectors for the Year ending 
September 6, 1888. 
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SUPERINTENDENrS REPORT. 



TABLE XIII. 



Private and Select Schools and School Apparatus, as Reported by School Inspectors for 

the year ending September 6, 1886. 





Private and Select Schools. 


Apparatus. 


Counties. 


No. of 
Schools. 


No. of teachers 
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number of 
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No. of dU- 
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TABLE XUI.-'Continued. 





Private and Select Schools. 


Apparatus. 


Countiee. 


No. of 
Schools. 


No. of teachers 
employed. 


Estimated 

number of 

pupils. 


No. of dis- 
tricts report- 
ing diction- 
aries. 


No. of dis- 
tricts report- 
ing maps. 


No. of dis- 
tricts report- 




Men. 


Women. 


ing globes. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE XllL— Continued, 



Counties. 



Presque Isle. 
Roscommon 

Saginaw 

St.cnalr 

St. Joseph... 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. 
Shlawanee... 

Tosoola 

Van Baren... 
Washtenaw.. 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Private and Select Schools. 



No. of 
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ing diction- 
aries. 
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EXAMINATION AND'CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 



and Certification of Teaehera, as reported by Secretaries of Boards of 
School Examiners for the year endirig Septembo" 6, 1886. 
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TABLE XIV.— ConKnued. 
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TABLE IIV. — Continued. 
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SOPBRINTENDENTS REPOBT. 



ifMceHoneous SlatUtict, a* r^orted bif Secretaries of County Boards of Sehooi Exami- 
fteri, for th« Year ending September 6, 1886. 
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SUPERINTENDENPS REPORT. 



TABLE XVII. 

FinanekU StatUlvsa of Too Hundred and Forty-five Oraded Sohooh, as Seported by 
Superintendenta and PrincipdU, for the School Year 188B-'6. 
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SaBtBllBsaeld.... 

Boat SkkIdhw 
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Bdmore 

X:ik Rapids - 
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£TleTp..Dl8t.i... 



EsBoiTllle 

Kmrt 

Evergreen 

F»lrBria 

FarminKUm... 
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Districto. 



B = „ 



Lyons. 

Mancelona 

Manton 

Marcellns 

Marine City.... 

Marquette 

MaryBville 

MajBoii 

Mattawan 

Mayville 

Mears 

Memphis 

Mendon 

Metamora 

Micliigamme... 

Middlevllle 

MidiandNo.l... 
Midland No. 8... 

Milford 

Monroe 

Mt. Clemens 

Mt. Pleasant.... 

Morenci 

Morley 

Muir 

Napoleon 

Nashville 

National Mine.. 

Newaygo 

Newberry 

New Buffalo 

New Qroningen 

New Haven 

New Holland... 
New Hudson ... 
NUee 



Is 



ffiSOOO 
540 00 
565 00 
460 00 
760 00 

1,650 00 
360 00 

1.000 ool 

144 40 
600 00! 
414 00| 
700 001 
760 00 

540 00 ; 

800 001 
700 OOi 



1,C00 00 
900 00 
l^BOOOO 
1,100 ooj 
1.000 00 

eoooo 

600 001 
700 001 
700 00 
700 00 
900 ooj 
1,000 00 
560 00 
480 00> 
460 00. 
540 ool 
480 00; 
486 OO' 

uaoooo 



$918 00 

1,215 00 

582 50 

630 00 

1,250 60 

9,008 75 

270 00 

2,886 00 

815 80 

286 00 

252 00 

600 00 

1,375 00 

468 00 

i;»2 50 

980 00 

640 00 

3,081 00 

1,810 00 

3,600 00 

2,940 00 

2,610 00 

1,283 60 

400 00 

576 00 

845 00 

1,098 00 

860 00 

1,630 00 

400 00 

540 00 

105 00 

432 00 

120 00 

625 00 

7,649 87 




t. a 



117 00 



$1,568 00 

1,755 00 

1,087 60 

1,080 00 

2,000 60 

10,973 75 

630 00 

5,061 25 

460 20 

786 00 

666 00 

1,260 00 

2,125 00 

1,006 00' 

2,092 50 

1,797 00 

640 00 

4,08100 

2,210 00 

4,800 00 

4,040 00 

3,610 00 

1,883 50 

960 00 

1,276 00 

1,545 00 

1,793 00 

1,750 00 

2,620 00 

960 00 

1,020 00 

655 00 

972 00 

600 00 

1,010 00 

8,949 87 



s. 

I 



$2 07 tl3 61 
127' 5 77 



2 21 
260 

3 12 
285 



936 

960 

18 88 

18 45 



800 



U60 



123 68 

60 00 

44 02 

920 00 

397 00 

205 60 

U86 63 

2,928 70 

223 96 

1,999 36 

808 07 

744 17 

1,600 00 

2,307 66 

575 84 

100 oot 

408 00 
425 00 
310 00 
386 00 
175 00 

2,84100 
304 48 
123 92 
296 23 
127 24 
125 00 

3,068 17 



2,180 00! 7 20 



2,522 00 
1,213 00 
3,279 13 
4,725 70 

863 96 
6,020 36 
3,018 07 
5,544 17 
5,640 00 
5,917 66 
2,458 84 
1,060 00 
1,679 00 
1,970 00 
2,103 00 
2,136 00 
2,795 00 
3,79100 
1,824 48 

678 92 
1,268 23 

727 24 

1,085 00 

12,017 54 



11 61 
11 72 
20 94 
945 
790 
10 00 

8n 

10 81 
793 

10 31 
604 



60 
91 
638 
2 17 
289 
629 
15 41 

2 76 
4 75 

3 19 
160 
3 14 



706 
14 61 
18 66 
18 78 

27 28 
24 86 

10 66 
14 75 

11 96 

12 41 
11 07 



7 60 17 90 



1 84 



10 19 
800 
686 

10 41 
870 
864 
690 
8 48 
7 61 
760 

10 10 

12 85 



3 21 
238 
1 18 
226 

58 



788 



13 40 
10 88 

804 
12 07 

928 



25 83 84 47 



1 92 
196 
288 
1 61 
240 
440 



888 
944 
999 
921 
12 60 
17 26 
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Districts. 



North Branch 

Northport 

Northville.... 

Okemos 

Oliyet 

Onondaga 

Opechee 

Orion 

Ortonrille .... 

Oscoda 

Osseo 

Otsego 

Ovid 

Owosso 

Oxford 

Palo 

Parma 

Paw Paw 

Perry , 

Potteryille... 
Port Haron... 

Port Hope 

Phoenix 

Plain well 

Pontiac 

Port Austin . . 
Port Greeoent 
Reed City .... 

Rockford 

Rockland 

Rogers City... 

Royal Oak 

St. Charles... 

6t. Clair 

St. Johns 

St. Joseph 



So 



$000 00 
460 00 
700 00 

aoooo 

850 00 
600 OC 
900 00 
600 00 
660 00 
1,000 00 

aoooo 

900 00 
1,185 47 
1,400 00 
760 00 
660 00 
900 00 

i^aoooo 

700 00 
460 00 

1,600 00 
660 00 

1,000 00 
900 00 

1,500 00 
700 00 
600 00 
900 00 
700 00 

1,200 00 

eoooo 

326 00 

731 25 

1,100 00 

1,200 00 

1,000 00 
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s 

I. 
II 

C 

a 

1^ 



$000 00 

870 00 

1,400 00 

487 00 

604 CO 

250 00 

1,060 00 

280 00 

220 00 

2,>!60 00 

200 00 

1,875 00 

2,092 00 

7,200 60 

1,180 00 

580 00 

1,016 00 

2,520 00 

622 00 

540 00 

12,600 00 

300 00 



9^ 



"I 



is 



l»00i 



860 00' 



2,108 40 

8,830 001 

000 00| 

800 oo; 

2,100 00 

1,000 00; 

1,900 00 

660 00 

240 00 

700 Of 

8,235 00 

4,220 00 

4,205 00 




$1,200 00 

820 00 

2,100 00 

687 00 

1,154 00 

750 00 

1,950 00 

780 00 

770 00 

3,260 00; 

600 001 

2,775 00 

3,227 47 

8,000 50j 

1,930 OOi 

1,130 oo; 

I 

1,916 OOj 
8,800 00 
1,322 00 
990 001 
14.000 00: 
1,700 00 
1,000 00; 

t 

3,006 40 

10,330 00 

1,300 00 

800 00 
8,000 00 
1,700 00 
3,100 00 
1,260 00 

506 00 
1,48125 
4,835 00 
5,012 00 
6,206 00 



3, 



I 



$227 96 



188 03 
378 79 
100 00 



90 00 

157 11 

*763 18 

25 00 

797 32 

1,430 38 

0,472 25 

371 08 

126 00 

2,230 00 

800 90 



248 83 

1,800 00 

191 08 

307 00 

080 06 

4,812 87 

300 48 

193 00 

400 00 

420 00 

018 44 

300 00 

818 00 

183 87 

2,260 82 

1,908 54 

0,454 31 



s 



I 

3 



$1,427 96 






$8 88 
072 
9 10 



775 03 

1,682 79 

860 00 



9 42 
10 00 



870 OOj 9 25 
978 



12 40 
4 10 

10 35 
8 75 



4,018 13 
525 00 
3,572 32 
4,067 85 
15,072 75! 11 50 
2,301 68 11 35 
1,255 00 
4,152 00 



12 96 



V S 
ATS 



$109 



8 10 



8 31! 

i 

4,000 90 20 71 
12 57 



100 
2 18 
2 91 
20 
290 
380 
803 
2 15 
144 
985 
2 01 



728 



1,288 83 

15,800 OOi 8 82 

I 
1,891 08i 07 

1,307 00 10 00 






i 

I 






$10 67 



12 60 



10 25 
1196 
15 81 
487 
18 26 
12 01 
20 18 
18 50 
14 48 
18 16 
28 72 



1 83 912 



3.090 06 

15,142 87 

1,000 48 

998 00 

8,400 00 

2,120 00 

3,718 44 

1,660 00 

888 00 

1,604 02 

0,585 82 

7,680 54 

11,719 81 



7 96 
12 90 
1163 
15 07 
10 00 

709 
18 00 

080 

492 
1107 
10 47 
1100 
10 34 



1 13 
1 66 

5 11 

1 82 

6 01 



995 
702 

21 77 
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79 
162 

75 

51 

81 
101 

61 

42 

9,279 

115 

31 
218 
118 

58 
2,091 2 2-8 
161 



a 



e 

H 



75 

172 

114 

215 

20 

158 

85 

684 

140 

120 

40 

78 

39 

619 



a 

I 

II 

85^ 



2 

1 

8 

2 

2 

9 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

12-8 

1 1^ 

196.5 

8 

1 

5 

8 



45 2-8 

4 

1 

5 

8 

8 

1 

4 

5-9 
18 

8 

8 

1 

2 

1 
18 



h 



S2 



I 






48 



81 
44 
43 
43 
39 
66 
42 
55 
42 
40 
51 
44 
41 
44 
40 
63 
49 
45 
85 
36 
51 
82 
26 
43 
68 
41 
86 
46 
53 
41 
71 
51 



17 
1 
2 



8 
2 



Arerage 

Age of 

Class 

PromoOd 



9 



9 
8 
10 
10 
10 
11 



12 



10 

9 

12 

11 



7 
9 
9 
7 
10 



a 
o 



9 



6 



5 

n 
|5 



S 



3| 



14 so 



i^ 



ex. 

6 

u 

& 

I 



805 



10 02 
728 



571 



982 
10 70 



6 



8 



11 



8 
11 

9 
10 



11 
10 
10 

9 
10 

9 
10 



10 94 
567 



888 
626 



979 
762 



576 



11 



10 



872 



960 



758 
562 
800 



788 



14 25 



$13 20 



2 42 12 44 



280 



1 22 
408 



8 78 
277 



936 
60 



4 49 
507 



89 



885 



242 
260 
166 



956 



11 Oi 
14 74 



14 72 
884 



17 87 
6 7& 



14 28 
12 60 



666 



IS 44 



8 61 



10 OQ 

10 22 

966 



1144 
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TABLE XXI.— Continued. 



Diairicto. 



Grand Ri^>ldt Tp. No 1. 

Grass Lake 

Greenville 

Hancock 

Hanover 

Hart 

Hastings 

Holland City 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howanl City 

Howell 

Hudson 

HadsonTp. No. 6.... 

ImlayCity 

Ionia 

Iron Mountain 

Jackson, Dlst. 1 

Jonesville 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Lainfcsburg 

Lake Linden 

Lake View 

L^Anse 

Lapeer 

Leslie 

Lowell 

Lexington 

Lyons 

Marcellus 

Marine City 

Marqut^tie 

Mat>on 

Mendon 

Metamora. 



li 



174 
180 
fiOl 
415 
80 
107 
379 

36 
674 : 
136 
402 ! 
181 

56 
304 
780 
901 
1,382 
156 
2,181 
100 

72 
678 
126 
168 
511 
148 
300 
122 
111 

71 
139 
915 I 
334 ! 

98 



M 



as . 

a 
C o 



142 

66 

326 

963 

68 

87 

366 

479 

80 

523 

110 

238 

130 



149 
469 
469 

873 I 

47 ! 

1,816 ; 

66 

64 ; 

383 • 

80 

168 

314 

81 

170 ! 

118 

H5 

66 

100 

623 

189 

76 I 

33 



-< 

I. 

Si 
5* 






I* 

e 



e 

V 

B 

o 

as 

85^ 



148 

56 
312 
217 

55 < 

76 

I 

227 • 
449 , 
29 
472 
102 
211 

130 : 

46 |. 
146 

426 , 

387 |. 

787 ' 



1,211 
47 
39 

294 
70 

132 

306 
79 

158 
90 
78 
49 
92 i 

658 ' 

184 
64 
32 



i ' 

' 2 

I 

7 

7-20! 6 
1 
1 
6 
8 
1 

10 
2 
4 
3 



2 
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8-6 12 
..... 9 
20 



1-3 34 
2 
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ClSM I 
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a I 



|5 



82 
46 
44 



I 



10 
9 



r 00 



t* a 



ex 
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98 33 j$10 88 



6 



11 1 



87 
42 
60 
30 
44 
66 
68 
40 



7 

3 I.... 

3 ' 10 

4 10 

2 ■ 9 I, 
ll....!, 

3 12 :. 



8 89 
6 11 



I 

3 69 : 12 58 



8 



8 14 

6 91 

700 

12 07 



2 44 10 58 
268 i 854 



9 



7 40 



1 
9 
1 
8 
8 
2 
4 
2 

1 1-4 

I 
1 

2 

11 1-4 I 
5 1-2 
1 2-3 
1 



50 
88 
fiO 
44 
27 
39 
38 
64 
37 
80 
48 
30 
40 
43 
57 
68 
66 
46 
56 
40 
46 
33 



1 85 
12 85 



8 86 
24 42 



,1, 



270 



9 



19 
2 
6 



I 



11 
11 



8 76 
10 86 
15 20 
10 07 
12 12 



409 



10 10 



12 84 



4 17 > 14 58 



8 16 18 22 



1 


620 


68 


6 83 




10 .... 






9 .... 

1 
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880 
580 
7 31 


150 
1 16 
288 


980 
6 46 


1 


1 
10 .... 

9 '•.... 


10 14 
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5 











I.. 



6 00 I 8 12 I 8 12 



4 
4 
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TABLE XXI.— Con^tntied. 



DUtricts. 



Middlevllle..-. 

Midland 

Milford 

Monroe 

Mt. Clemens . . 
Mt. Pleasant.. 

Mulr 

Napoleon 

National Mine 

Newaygo 

New Buffalo.. 
New Haren . . . 

Niles 

North Branch. 

Northport 

Northville 

OUvet 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ovid 

Owosso 

Oxford 

Parma 

Paw Paw 

Perry 

Pontiac 

Port Huron ... 

Pottervllle 

Reed City 

Rockford 

Rockland 

St. Charles... 

St. Clair 

St. .Johns 

St. Louis 

Saline 




90 

412 

161 

340 

568 

288 
74 
62 
80 

222 
70 
40 

676 

117 
31 

162 
60 

361 

142 

285 

700 

124 

189 ; 

150 
62 

665 

1«902 

91 

270 

171 
99 



80 
209 
114 \ 
240 

I 
176 

45 

46 

71 

150 

78 I 

i 

25 
456 

76 

20 
108 

44 
180 

96 
242 
406 

94 
129 
124 

83 

456 

1,304 

64 
220 
118 

90 



42 
110 

69 

22 
417 

68 

26 
107 

87 
189 

91 
140 
412 

67 
100 
118 i 

36 
441 



60 
106 
107 

68 



1 
1-3 



1 

18 

11-2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
4 
8 
2 
2 



2 1-2 


50 




88 


9 1-2 


46 


26 


76 


1 


64 


3 


56 



102 


1 

61 


47 


1 


343 


260 


241 




485 


286 


289 




1 331 


801 


271 




137 


106 


99 





2 . 

2 

I 

1 ; 

54-5 I 

7 7-11 i 

6 

2 



26 

35 

50 

25 

64 

87 

48 

47 

48 

61 

47 

64 > 

50 

88 

46 

76 

64 

56 

69 

45 

61 

46 

41 

60 

53 



1 
2 



8 


• • • • 


10 


6 


10 





4 67 


1 92 


6 40 


720 1. 






10 68 

1 


4 40 


14 98 


6 16 


169 


784 



10 



1 

9 

8 
2 

4 I 



9 
10 

8 
14 



4 91 3 10 ' 8 01 



3 



8 
11 
10 
10 
10 
11 

8 



8 
8 



4 

1 



11 

11 

8 



692 



860 



9 11 
686 



10 07 
760 
600 



6 01 14 60 



869 



12 80 
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CIXIV 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPOBT. 



TABLE XXIII. 

Local Committees, Conductors, and Instructors at Teachers' Institutes for the Calendar 

Year 1886, 



Counties. 



Alcona 

Allegan (a).. 
AUegran (b) . 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun (c) . 
Calhoun (d) . 

Cass 

Charlevoix.. 
Cheboygan.. 

Clinton , 

Crawford... 
Roscommon 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

G*d Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton... 
Keweenaw.. 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 



Local Committees. 



( 



C. P. Reynolds 

W.B. Garvin 

J. W. Humphrey 

E.L. Little 

J. A. Harriman 

Thos. Inglis 

Chas. H.Cole 

I. W. Morley 

Mrs. Rose Woodward. 

J. L. Lucas 

H. E.King 

C.W. Dalrymple 

B.F.Welch 

J.R.Boyd 

H. M. Enos 

W.E.Ransom 

W. H. Brunson 



G. L. Alexander. 

M. Louise Jones . 

F. W. Howe 

J. K. Perr>' 

C. C. Fouch 

C. T. Grawn 

O.J. Stilweil 

W. C. Ginn 



Conductors. 



F.S. Fitch 

A. E. Haynes 

J. M. Ballou 

J. W. Simmons.. 

H. A. Ford 

H.A.Ford 

Austin G^eorge. . . 
W. H. Payne.... 
E. P. Church.... 

H.King 

C. F. R. Bellows. 
H. R. PattengllL 

H. A. Ford 

R. W. Putnam . . 
W. H.Payne-.... 
E. C. Thompson.. 
Austin G^rge... 



H. R. Pattengill. 



E. T;. Curtis. 



Geo. H. Staflford. 
Emma Putnam . . 
F. L. Moore 



E. A. Strong 

Chas Kelsey 

I N. Demmon 

N. H. Walbridge. 

E. P. Church 

Geo. Barnes 

C. B.Thomas 



J. P. Vroman. 

H. C. Rankin . 

D. Howell 

W.S.Perry... 



n Institute held at Allegan April 5-9. 

b Institute held at Way land October 25-29. 

c I nstltute held at Albion March 29 to April 2. 

(t Institute held at Marshall Aui^nst 30 to September 3. 



Assistant Instructors. 



W. H. Honey. 

A Lodeman, Mrs. A. M. Garrigues. 

J. W. Humphrey, Metta C. Rawson, 

Alex. Winchell. 
F. 8. Fitch. 

Mrs. Kate B. Ford. 

A. E. Kay, E. J. Wiley. 

E. M. Russell. 
1. W. Morley. 
C.T. Grawn. 
C. W. Pickell. 

F. A. Barbour. 

E. C. Thompson, Delos Fall. L. R. Fiske. 

L. R. Halsey, J. H. Kellogg, J. S. Esta- 

brook, Kate B. Ford. 
W. H. Cheever, G. A. Oslnga. 

L. A. McDouth. 

F. O. Wickham. 

Livonia Parmenter, Jos. Estabrook. 

L. W. Lankenaw. 

J. L. Lucas. 

W. N. Ferris. 

Wesley Sears, O. D Thompson. 

H. M. Enos. 

Theo. Nelson, N. A. Richards, C. W. 

Pickell. 
Julia A. King. 

Chas. Kelsey. 

T. S. Clarke 

Theo. Nelson, H. R. Pattengill, M. 

LfOuise Jones. 
C. O. Hoyt, W. H. Merritt. 
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TABLE XXin.— Con«nt<ed. 



Counties. 



Iosco 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo.... 

Kalkaska 

Kent (a) 

Kent (5) 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

liason 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.... 

Osceola 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle.. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiaw a s s ee.... 
Toscola 



Local Committee!. 

S.B. Laird 

T.K.Jeffreys 

F.M.Harlow 

J. W. Parkhnrst 

G R.Catton 

Jas. Chalmers 

C. R. Dockeray 

A. N. Demoray 

Gtoo. E. Bates 

Miss Jenney Possing. 

A. E.Curtis 

Qeo. Barnes 

O. D. Thompson 

Geo. Crook 

Harlow Oloott 

8.N.Hill 

S. W.Baker 

O. H. Chamberlain... 

C. M. Thompson 

L. B. Smith 

E. P. Church 

A. D. Chisholm 

Tyson Smith. 

W.C.Hull 

F.E.Young 

F. L. Snodgrass 

J. S. Monroe 

N. H. Walbrldge 

Henry Whitley 

J. W. Cupples 

E. Ersklne, Jr 

S. G. Burkhead 

Josiah Smith 

W. H. Chcever 

•I* Hi. i^e ...... ......... 

O. B.Weed 

A. D. Mclntyre 

E. J. Darbee 



Conductors. 



H. C. Rankin 

W. D. Clizbe 

Jos. Estabrook ... 

W.S. Perry 

W.H.Payne 

H. R.Pattengill.. 

A. E. Haynes 

H. G.Rankin 

J. G. Plowman . . 
E. C. Thompson... 

E.G.Walker 

H. R. Pattlngill... 

I. N. Demmon 

Jos. Estabrook ... 

A. EI. Haynes 

Jos. Estabrook ... 

H. A. Ford 

H. C.Rankin 

E. A. Wilson 

0. D. Thompson. . 

1. N. Demmon 

Austin George 

I. N. Demmon 

Jos. Estabrook ... 

J. R. Miller 

H. A. Ford 

J. P. Vroman 

S. W. Baker 

D. E. Haskins. 

W. H. Payne 

J. W. Simmons... 
C.F.R. Bellows.. 
J . Montgomery . . . 

Wesley Sears 

H. A. Ford 

A. E. Haynes 

W. H. Payne 

H. R. PattengiU... 



Assistant Instructors. 



S. B. Laird. 

C. W. Pickell. 

Delos Fall. 

Leroy Halsey. 

I. N. Demmon. 

James Chalmers. 

Jas. Chalmers, G. A. Ranney, C. R. 

Dockeray. 
J. P. Yroman. 

J. N. McCall. 

J. T. Ewing. 

W. C. Hewitt, Mrs. A. M. Garrigues. 

Gtoorge Barnes, J. M. Ballon. 

O. D. Thompson. 

H. C. Rankin. 

H. M. Slauson. 

C. W. Pickell. 

F. W. Arbury. 

John Northmore. 

C. L. Bemis. 

W. J. Cox. 

E. P. Church, O. D. Thompson, Theo. 

Nelson. 
E. L. Briggs. 

i\ M. McLean. 

H. R. Patrengill, Thos. Nelson. 

Stuart Mac Kibbin. 

Mrs. Kate B. Ford. 

N. W. Haire. 

J. N. McCall. 

H. R. PattengiU. 

L. A. McLouth. 

J. MontTomery, S. G. Burkhead. 

Julia A. King. 

M. Louise Jones. 

W. D. McQuisten, J. M. PUe. 

O. B. Weed. 

John Ctoodison. 

E. M. Plunkett. 



a Institute held at Sparta March 2S-28. 
b Institute held at Kockford August 16-80. 
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TABLE XXni.— Continued. 



Counties. 


Local Committees. 


Conductors. 


Assistant Instructors. 


Van Bnren. 


D. C. Pierce 


H. King 


O. E. Aleshire, C. B. Hall. 


Washtenaw.. 
Wayne 


R. W.Putnam. 

Cholett Cady 


R. W. Putnam 

D. Howell 


E. M. Foote, J. M. Ballou, W. S. Perry. 

Mrs. A. M. Garrisues. 
J. W. Humphrey, J. A. Sinclair, J. M. 

Ballon. 
C. W. PickelL 


Wexford 


A.S. HaU 


E. B. Fairfield, Jr. 
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TABLE XXIV. 
Enrollment at Teachers' Institutes for the Calendar Year 1886. 



JaL 
o a 



Counties. 



Is"! 



Namber Enrolled. 



a 
o 

S 



ToUls 71 9,611 1»916 



Alcona 

Allegan (a). 
Allegan (5). 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun (e) 



88 

2ao 



I 



69 
74 
2*. 

168 ; 

I 

151 : 

43; 

219 ! 
171 . 

I 

S46 i 



10 
26 
66 
9 
18 
11 ' 
96' 
20 
17' 
46 
41 
46 



Women 


Total. 


6,017 


6,982 


11 


21 


102 


128 


78 


188 


42 


61 


88 


46 



Ca)houn(d) j 20 



Cass 

Charlevoix ... 
Cheboygan ... 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Roscommon .. 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

GM Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Keweenaw.... 



186 
71 
64 
168 
42 
11 
L90 
76 
SI 
22 
74 
148 
900 
98 
14 



38 

6 

19 

46 



29 
66 

110 
69 

188 

111 

146 
74 , 
71 ' 
86| 
39 ! 

118 



\ 



["! " 



22 83 I » 



1 i** 


44 


120 


164 


re 


as' 


64 


96 


m 


40 : 


61 


101 


a 


6 


34 


89 


74 


12 


68 


66 


148 


68 


97 


180 


m 


46 i 


166 


201 



76 



Kindt and Grades of Certiflcates held 
by Members. 



OQ 



28 87 289 478 4,079 




a Institute at Allegan, April 5-9. 

b Institute at Wayland. October 26-29. 

e InsUtute at Albion, March 2»- April 2. 

d Institute at Marshall. August 8(^September 3. 



8 



a 



3 
S 



1 ■ 



1 

18 

16 

6 

I 

8 

10 

U 

8 

9 

83 

9 

6 

4 

6 

9 

19 



6 

7 



4 


6 


2 


1 


2 


4 


6 


6 


6 


18 


8 


t 

2 



12 
72 
78 
27 
29 
18 
61 
68 
41 
106 
78 
89 
66 
76 ' 

27 

I 
27 I 

106 

26 

j 

106 i 

I 
49 , 

**! 
21 

46 



116 
114 



84 



* 

I 

OQ 



89 



5i 



5a 

Si 



11 






1,907 



1 
I 
1 
9 



2 
1 
1 



1 
6 



1,006 



9 
86 
38 
14 
10 
12 

"^; 

39 ! 

34I 

47 
61 
81 
26 
29 
9 
11 
87 

22 

48 

20 

29 

U 

12 

82 

67 , 

I 
801 



8 



s 



Q b 



S -2 



< 



66.9 



1 


11.1 


28 


92.6 


8 


106. 


2 


89.1 


20 


38. 


8 


29.6 


18 


49. 


2 


76. 


( 


66. 


68 


96. 


24 


96.8 


28 


162. 


8 


66.6 


6 


74. 




28. 


11 


40.3 


24 


114. 



40.6 



26 


104.8 


14 


62.7 


4 


68.6 


6 


34.4 


18 


48J^ 


8 


120.4 


25 


140. 



19 I 61. 
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SUPERIOTENDENT*S RElPORT. 



TABLE XXVn. 
Members of County Boards of School Examiners for the Year 1886-7, 



Counties. 



Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena......—. 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

rfarry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 



Names. 



C. P. Reynolds, Chairman 

J. E. Fair, Secretary 

D. McGregor 

F. C. Hogle, Chairman 

E. G. Cox, Secretary 

Mrs. C has. Johnston 

J. W. Humphrey, Chairman... 

P. A. Latta, Secretary 

J. F. Taylor 

A. R. McDonald, Chairman... 

E. L. Little, Secretary 

F. S. Dewey 

W. R. Grant, Chairman 

G. S. Guile. Secretary 

Frank M. Severance 

J. J. Decker, Chairman 

J. H. Belknap, Secretary 

A.L.Wllkin8 

D. J. Norton, Chairman 

E. L. Mason, Secretary 

C.S. Hebard 

Jerome J. England. Chairman 
Willis P. Polnemus, Secretary 
Daniel C. Warner 

F. S. Joslyn, Chairman 

M. R. Hartwell, Secretary 

Lee E. Joslyn 

Mrs. Rose Woodward, Chair*n 
Thos. B.Pettit, Secretary 

D. F. Holden 

John C. Lawrence, Chairman. 

C. B. Groat, Secretary 

H. C. Crosby 

J. D. W. Fisk, Chairman 

W. H. Lockerby, Secretary ... 
C.Clayton Johnson 

Mrs. A. R. Cambum, Chairman 

R. A. Culver, Secretary 

S. G.Gorsline 

Chas. A. Mosher, Chairman... 

R. W. Hain, Secretary 

Michael Pemberton 

John Redpath, Chairman 

Wm. Harris, Secretary 

Roscoe L, Corbett 

A. W. Westgate, Chairman... 

Frank Shepard, Secretary 

D.J. Galbraith 

E. S. B. Sutton, Chairman 

G. L. Trempe, Secretary ^. 

A.Jay Murray 

T. W. Averill. Chairman 

G. J. Cummins, Secretary 

A. J. Dohertj 



Postofflces. 



Harrisville 

Harrisville 

Harrisville , 

Grand Marias... 

Munising 

Rock River 

Wayland 

Allegan 

Douglas 

Alpena 

Alpena 

Alpena 

Mancelona , 

Bellaire 

East Jordan 

Omer 

Omer 

Maple Ridge 

L^Anse 

I/Anse 

Pequaming 

Woodland Centre. . 

Hastings 

Dowling 

Plnconning 

WestBayClty . 
West Bay City.. 

Frankfort , 

Benzonia 

Almira 

Benton Harbor. 

Fairland 

New Buffalo 

Cold water 

Qulncy 

Girard 

Albion 

Tekonsha 

Battle Creek 

Cassopolis , 

Dailey 

Cassopolis 

Boyne Falls 

Norwood 

Boyne City 

Cheboygan. 

Cheboygan 

Cheboygan 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie 



Harrison. 
Harrison. 
Clare .... 



Occupations. 



Agent. 

County Treasurer 
Merchant 

Book-keeper 

.ludge of Probate. 
House-keeper 

Teacher 

Attorney , 

Clergyman 

Attorney 

Clergyman 

Merchant 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Farmer 

Editor 

Merchant 

Farmer 

DruKglst 

Banxer 

Lumberman 

Farmer , 

Physician 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Houfie-keeper 

Teacher , 

Surveyor 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Lawyer , 

Teacner 

House-ke per 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher , 

Teacher , 

Teacher 

Clergyman , 

Farmer 

Attorney 

Merchant 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Attorney , 

Merchant 

Teacher 

County Treasurer. 

Attorney 

Agent 



Tenni 
Expire. 

1888 
1889 
1887 

1887 
1888 
1889 

1888 
1887 
1889 

1887 
1888 
1889 

1888 
1887 
1889 

1888 
1887 
1889 

1888 
1887 
1889 

1887 
1888 
1889 

1888 
1887 
1889 

1887 
1889 
1888 

1888 
1887 
1889 

1887 
1888 
1889 

1888 
1887 
1889 

1888 
1887 
1889 

1888 
1887 
1889 

1887 
1889 
1888 

1887 
1888 
1889 

1887 
1888 
1889 
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TABLE XXVII.— Continued. 



Counties. 



Clinton. 



Crawford 



DelU 



Eaton. 



Eounet 



Gtonesee. 



Qladwin 



Grand Traverse... 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

loeoo 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamasoo 

Kalkaska 



Names. 



L. F. Conrad, Chairman... 
W. H. Branson, Secretary. 
C. E. Hollister 



F. M. Richmond, Chairman. 

C. E. Hicks, Secretary 

Mrs. Julia Erb 



John Power, Chairman. . . 
John F. Oliver, Secretary 
F.D.Phillips 



J. L. Wagner, Chairman 

Chas. McKinney, Secretary 
Orr Schurtz 



J.T. Ewing, Chairman.. 
J. L. Morrlce, Secretary. 
M. C. Crandall 



Geo. F. Brown, Chairman . 

E. D. Black, Secretary 

A. E. Ransom 



Francis Burket, Chairman. 
C. C. Fouch, Secretary. ... 



E. B. Dennis, Chairman... 
C.J. Kneeland. Secretary. 
D. S. Nickerson 



O. M. Everdeen, Chairman. 

G. T. Brown, Secretary 

O. G.Tuttle 



i*. T. Morris, Chairman.. 
W. A. Drake, Secretary. 
C. R. Coryell 



H. M. Slauson, Chairman. 
C. J. White, Secretary.... 
E.T.Curtis 



F. H. SUfford, Chairman 
M. Meddaugh, Secretary.. 
A. J. Lynd 



A. R. Hardv, Chairman. 

J. Calkins, Secretary 

J. S. Huston 



A. V. Phister, Chairman 
C. L. Bemis, Secretary... 
J. B. Millard 



S. L. Philbrick. Chairman 

8. B. Laird, Secretary 

D. E. Guiley 



L. A. Frederichs, Chairman. 
W. T. Carpenter, Secr«tar>'. 
G. L. Woodworth 



L. C. Griffith. Chairman. 
S. J. Jameson, Secretary. 
T. Knox Jeffrey.. 



F. M. Harlow, Chairman. 
D. E. Haskins, Secretary. 
E.N. Palmer 



J. W. Parkhnrst, Chairman.. 

Ashley Clapp, Secretary 

Alex Hadlock 



Warren Douglass, Chairman. 

C. C. Jencks, Secretary 

G. R. Catton 



Postofflces. 



Occupations. 



Wacousta Farmer 



St. Johns 

Laingsburg. 



Roscommon. 

Frederic 

Grayling 



Escanaba 
Escanaba 
Fayette... 



Grand Ledge 

VermontviUe 

Eaton Rapids 

Petoskey 

Harbor Springs.. 
Cross Village 

Duffleld 

Flint 

Flushing 



Attorney. 
Surveyor. 



Farmer . 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Attorney 

Real Estate. 
Physician . . . 



Teacher, 
i Teacher. 
i Editor... 



Terms 
Expire. 



Teacher 

County Treasurer. 
Farmer 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Editor.. 



Butman Farmer.. 

Gladwin Attorney 



Fife Lake Teacher 



Traverse City..., 
Kingsley 



Sumner 

Ithaca 

Map)<) Rapids... 



Physician. 
Farmer... 



Teacher.. 
Attorney. 
Teacher . . 



Litrhfleld Teacher. 

Hillsdale j Teacher. 

Jonesville I Farmer, 



Hon gh ton 

Lake Linden. 
Calumet 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Port Hope : Merchant. 

Sebewaing i Teacher.., 

Bad Axe J Teacher.. 



Teacher. - 
Attorney. 
Wllliamston : Teacher.. 



Pine Lake. 
Leslie 



Hnbbardston.. 

Portland 

Belding 



Oscoda 

EastTawas. 
East Ta was. 



Metropolitan 
Stambaugh... 
Cn'stal Falls. 



Milbrook.. 

Loom is 

Salt River. 



Springport. 
Concord... 
Brooklyn .. 



Augusta.... 
Vicksburg.. 
Kalamazoo 



TxKli 

Kalkaska. 
Kalkaska. 



Editor.. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



1888 

1886 

1887 
1888 
1880 

1887 
1889 
1880 

1887 
1880 
1888 

1887 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1887 
1880 

1887 
1888 



Teacher... 
Teacher... 
Surveyor . 

Physician. 
Physician. 
Teacher... 



County Clerk. 

Teacher 

Teacher 



Teacher... 
Teacher... 
Ph)rHician. 



Farmer . 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher.. 
Attorney. 
Teacher.. 



1887 
1888 
1880 

1887 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1887 
1880 

1887 
1868 
1880 

1888 
1887 
1880 

1888 
1887 
1880 

1887 
1888 
1880 

1887 
1888 
1880 

1887 
1880 
1888 

1887 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1887 
1880 

1887 
1880 
1888 

If 

1880 
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Ck>u]itie8. 



Kent 

Keweenaw... 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston... 

Biackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Maniton , 

Marquette ... 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 



Names. 



Q. A. Ranny, Chairman.. 
Jas. Cbalmers, Secretary. 
E. A. Carpenter 



W. A. Williams, Chairman. 
C. A. Hanscom, Secretary.., 
J. C. Dunstan 



F. J. West, Chairman 

E. G. Johnson, Secretary. 
D. A. Cornell 



O. E. Palmerlee, Chairman. 

W. D. Cllzbe, Secretary 

G. H. Broesamle 



Henry McManus, Chairman. 
S. J. Hutchinson, Secretary. 
W. H. Crowell 



Postofflces. 



E. G. Walker, Chairman. 
Ira Wat^rmau, Secretary 
H. C. Wilson 



H. E. Reed, Chairman 

Tho8. Gordon, Jr., Secretary..-. 
M.M.Abbott 



William Stacey, Chairman... 
James McNamara, Secretary 
JohnR. Bailey 



O. D. Thompson, Chairman.. 

8. B. Russell, Secretary 

A. M.Keeler 



David Bemis, Chairman. 
G. H. K 11 born. Secretary 
Chas. McDiarmid 



Wm. J. Gallagher, Chairman. 
M. F. 0*Donnell, Secretary.... 
John Dunlevy 



John Northmore, Chairman. 

I'has. Kelsey, Secretary 

H. Olcott. 



L. W. Rose, Chairman . 
B. S. Mills, Secretary . 
John Griffin 



W. N. Ferris, Chairman. 
P. M Brown, Secretary.. 
C. E. Tuck 



L- J. Kimball, Chairman. 
J. W. Bird. Secretary.... 
O. H. Chamberlain 



W. V. Sanford. Chairman. 
T. W. Crissey, Secretary... 
W.W.Allen 



R. P. Lamb, Chairman 

Duncan McBain, Jr., Secretary. 
J. T. Stitt 



J. W. Billmire, Chairman. 

J. R. Rogers, Secretary 

T. E. Allen..., , 



D. A. McLean, Chairman. 

E. P. Church, Secretary.. 
S. F. Kenneday 



M. M. McCormack, Chairman. 

Wm. Briley, Secretary 

Tillison BaDcock 



Cannonsburg 

Sparta 

Calt^ooia 



CopperTalls.. 
Eagle River... 
Central Mine. 

Baldwin 

Luther 

Reed City 



Dryden 

Lapeer 

Imlay City. 



Sutton's Bay. 

Northport 

Maple City... 



Palmyra.. 
Hudson . . 
Blissflold. 



Howell 

Howell.... 
Plainfleld. 



St. Tgnace. 
St. Iimace. 
Mackinac. 



Romeo 

Mt. Clemens. 
Richmond . . . 



Manistee.. 
Bear Jjake 
Bear Lake 

St. James . 
St. James . 
St. James . 



Republic. 
Marquette 
Ishpeming 



Fountain 

Ludington 

East Kiverton 



Big Rapids. 
Big Rapids. 
Mecosta, w.. 



Norway 

Menominee 

Iron Mountain. 

Lee*8 Corners.. 

Midland 

Midland 



Man ton ... 

Gait 

Stittsville. 



Monroe. 
Willits . 
Carlton. 



Stanton ... 
Greenville 
Lakeview . 

Idlewild .. 

Hetherton 

Godfrey... 



Occupations. 



Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

TetMjher 

Teawjher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Contractor. . 
Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Physician... 
Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Book-keeper 
Farmer 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Physician... 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Agent 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Fisherman.. 

Clerk 

Shoemaker . 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Physician... 
Merchant... 
Teacher 

Teacher 

Editor 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Merchant... 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Teacher...* - 

Physician... 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher , 
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1888 
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1887 
1889 
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1887 
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1888 
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1889 
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1889 
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1889 
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1888 
1889 

1888 
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1889 
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1889 
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1889 
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Counties. 



MuBkefton, 



Newaygo. 
Oakland.. 



) 



Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon . 
Osceola 



Names. 



Frank Bracelln, Chairman. 
N. L. Downie. Secretary... 
J. H. Cogshall 



E^win Ware, Chairman. 
Tynon Smith, Secretary.. 
W.S. Millard 



E. R. Webster, Chairman 
Fred. Wieland, Secretary 
C. W.Soulby 



C. N. Young, Chairman. 

F. W. Van WIckle, Secretary. 
(i. C. Myers 



A. E. Sharpe, Chairman... 
A. L. f humming. Secretary. 
F. L. Suodgraas 



Oscoda 



] 

li 



N. W. Haire, Chairman. 
J. S. Monroe, Secretary. 
W. A. Hearne 



A. B. Perrin, Chairman.. 

B. E. Scott, Secretary.... 
R. C. Hepburn 



O. W. (yrawford. Chairman ... 

S. H. Hagaman, Secretary 

J. A. Ward 



Otsego.. 
Ottawa . 



j 



F. A. Baldwin, Chairman . 
J. M. Sanborn, Secretary.. 
Henry Whlteley 



A. W. Taylor, Chairman . 
Albert Lahuis, Secretary. 
Mrs. A. V. Weather wax.. 



Preeque Isle. 
Rcecommon. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 



T. E. Shaw, Chairman 

E. ErHkine, Jr., Secretary. 
Griffin Covey, Jr 



i 



) 

j 



J, B. Johnson, Chairman 

(ieo. L. Alexander, Secretary. 
Frank Converse 



C. M. Bradt, Chairman 

A. L. Bingham, Secretary. 
W. B. Cabbage 



C J. McCormick, Chairman... 

E. M. Fisher, Secretary 

E. F. Law 



St. Joseph . 
Sanilac.... 



Fred. Glafko, Jr., Chairman .. 
Sheridan Gabon, Secretary 



(j £. A. Hoisiugton ...i Three Rivers. 



Postoffices. 



Montaffue 

North Muskegon. 
Muskegon 



Fremont.. 
Newaygo. 
Hebperia. 



Pontiac ... 
Clarkston. 
Milford ... 



Hesperia. 
New Era. 



She 



pel 

fby 



West Branch 

Churchill 

West Branch.... 



Rockland . 
Iron wood . 
Greenland 



lieed City. 

Hersey 

Evart. 



Harmon.. 
Mio 

Fairy lew. 

Gay lord.. 
Qaylord.. 
Gaylord.. 



Nunica 

Zeeland 

Jenisonville. 

Allis 

Rogers C>ty. 
Rogers City. 



St Helens... 
Roscommon. 
Roscommon. 



St. Charles... 
East Saginaw. 
Freeland 



Smith's Creek. 
Marine City ... 
Brock way Centre. 



Mendon . 
Sturgis- 



Schoolcraft 
Shiawassee. 
Tnscola 



ti 

(: 
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W. D. MacQuisten, Chairman.. 

C. L. Messer, Secretary 

Lewtb Baker 

W. S. Pechin, Ciiairman 

O. B. Wee<l, Secretary 

W. F. Riggs 



Port Sanilac. 

Marlette 

Lexington 



Manistlque. 
Manlstique. 
Manistlque 



G. R. Brandt, Chairman j Byron 

D. C. Cooper, Secretary j Owosh<i 

E. L. Griffllh LaingBburg 



Van Buren. 



) 



W. H. Honey, Chairman. 
J. A. Chapefl, Secretary. 
E. J. Darbee 



E. F. Bradt, Chairman . . 
C. C. Phillips, Secretary. 
W.V.Sage 



Caro 

MiUington 
Caro 
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Postmaster 

Teacher 

Teacher 



Teacher... 
Physician . 
Teacher . . . 

Attorney.. 
Teacher.. 
Farmer... 



Editor... 
Druggist. 
Farmer . 



Teacher.. 
Farmer.. 
Attorney. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher... 
Teacher... 
Physician. 



Teacher. 
Farmer . 
Farmer . 



Attorney. 
Surveyor. 
Agent 



Teacher 

Merchant 

Housekeeper. 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Attorney 



Book-keeper . . 

Attorney 

County Clerk . 

Physician 

Teacher 

Physician 



Teacher. 
Teacher . 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Banker.. 
Farmer . 



Attorney. 
Teacher. . 
Attorney. 



Teacher. 
Farmer . 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Hartford Teacher. 

Bangor : Editor... 

Gobleville Teacher. 



Terms 
Expire. 

1^ 
18W 
1888 

1887 
1889 
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1887 
1888 
1889 
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1887 
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E. C. Warner, Ohairman 

M. J. Lehman, Secretary 

G. S. Wheeler 


Ypsilanti 

Cheh^ea 


Farmer ...- 


1888 


WlUihtAlllLW - . ^ , - ^ _ < 


Attorney 


* 1887 




Salem 


Merchant 


1889 


1 


Cbolott Cady, Chairman 

John OiUespie, Secretary 

J. P. Reed 


Wayne - 


Farmer 

Teacher 


1887 


Wayne -J 


Denton 


1888 


Rockwood 

Haire. 


Physician - 


1880 


Wexford -j 


H. Cp Foxworthy, Chairman 

A. JT Teed, Secretary 


Teacher 


1887 


Cadillac 


Civil Engineer 


1888 


G. 8. Hicks 


ShArrpan ... 


1880 
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UNIVERSITY OF MIOHIGAK 



PRESIDENT'S REPORT. 

l['o the Honorable the Board of Regents : 

I beg leiave to present to you my annual report for the year ending Sept. 
30, 1886. 

The following changes have been made in the Faculties: 

The Executive Committee took action as follows, on Dec. 8, 1885 : Prof. 
William P. Wells having resigned, Dec. 1, the Kent Professorship of Law, 
the Committee appointed Otto Kirchner, of Detroit, to fill ihe vacancy for 
the remainder of the year. They also appointed Daniel A. McLachlan, M. 
D., Professor of Theory p.nd Practice of Medicine in the Homoeopathic Medi- 
<»1 College, to take the place of Prof. T. P. Wilson, who was disabled by 
illness, and who resigned on the following day, Dec. 9. They changed the 
title of David P. McGuire, M. D., from Associate Professor to Professor of 
Ophthalmology and Otology in the Homceopathic Medical College, and the 
title of Clarence G. Taylor from Assistant in Mechanical Engineering to Su- 
perintendent of Shops in the Engineering Laboratory. In February the 
Executive Committee appointed Dewitt B. Brace, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of Physics for the second semester. 

The above action of the Executive Committee was ratified by the Board at 
the March meeting, 1886. 

During the second semester. Professor Prescott was absent on leave, and 
Professor Johnson was in charge of the Chemical Laboratory, and T. S. 
Wrampelmeier was Assistant Professor of Organic Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

In June, 1886, H. S. Carhart, A. M., was appointed Professor of Physics, 
and Charles I. Walker, LL. D., Kent Profess r of Law; Jerome C. Knowl- 
ton, A. M., was continued Assistant Professor of Law for one year; John 
Dewey, A. M., was promoted fntm the Instructorship to the Assistant Pro- 
fessorship of Philosophy; Walter Miller, A. M., was appointed Instructor in 
Greek, and Jacob E. Reighard, Ph. B., Instructor in Zoology. 

Professor Frieze was made Acting President for the period of President 
Angell's absence in Europe. 

July 19, Charles A. Kent's resignation of the Fletcher Professorship of 
Law was tendered and accepted ; B. L. D'Ooge, A. M., was reappointed 
Instructor in Latin ; and Arthur W. Burnett, A. M., was reappointed In- 
structor in English and German for one year. 

August 23, Levi T. Griffin, A. M., of Detroit, was elected Fletcher Pro- 
fessor of Law ; Charles M. Oayley being absent on leave in Eur* pe, and B. 
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L. D'Ooge having resigned his place as Instructor in Latin, Andrew C. Mc- 
Laughlin, A. Bi, was appointed in his stead. The title of Thomas M. Gooley 
was changed from Professor of Bistory to Professor of American History and 
Constitutional Law. The resignation of T. J. Wrampelmeier, Assistant 
Professor of Organic Chemistry and Pharmacy, was accepted. 

Many of the graduates of the Law School will hear with regret of the res- 
ignation of Professor Kent and Professor Wells. The former had held his 
chair continuously since 1868, and the latter had served, with a somewhat 
prolonged interruption by illness, since 1874. Both had devoted themselves 
with fidelity to the school, and by their ability and learning had left their 
impress upon it. But while we are called to part with these experienced 
teachers, we have the pleasure of welcoming back Professor Walker, who 
was connected with the school before either of the two Professors just 
named. He filled the Kent chair of Law from 1859 to 1876. 

It is with special pleasure that we see Professor Olney and Professor 
Elisha Jones suflBciently recovered from prolonged illness to undertake their 
work again this year. 

Professor D'Ooge is absent on leave as the Director of the American 
School of Archaeology at Athens for the coming academic year. The appoint- 
ment of him to this post is alike an honor to him and to the University, and 
will, as may be seen, be of real service to our institution, as well as to the 
cause of good learning. 

The degrees conferred have been as follows : 

DBOREB8 ON EXAMINATION. 

Bachelor of Letters 5 

Bachelor of Science (Coarse in Biolosr) 2 

(Course in Chemistry) 8 

(Coarse in Mining Engineering) 2 

(Coarse in Mechanical Engineering) 1 

(Coarse in Civil Engineering) 10 

** ** (Coarse in General Science) 7 

Bachelor of Philosophy 18 

Bachelor of Arts : 50 

Master of Arts 4 

Doctor of Philosophy 3 

Doctor of Medicine (Department of Medicine and Sargery) 83 

Bachelor of Laws 116 

Pharmaceatical Chemist 23 

Doctor of Medicine (Homeopathic College) 17 

Doctor of Dental Sargery 20 

9d» 

HONORARY DEOREKS. 

Blaster of Arts 1 

Doctor of Philosophy 1 

Doctor of Laws 2 

4 

Total 87g 

The number of students was as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 

Resident Oradaates 28 

Oradaates Studying <n(ibiie?itia. 12 

Candidates for a Degree 476 

Stadents not Candidates for a Degree 86 

506 
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DBPABTMKKT OF MSDICINB AND 8UROERT. 

Kesident Graduates 2 

Third Tear Students 83 

Seoond Year Students lU 

First Year Students 128 

327 

DSPARTMSNT OF LAW. 

Seniors 118 

Juniors 168 

286 

SCHOOL or PHARMACY. 

Resident Qraduate 1 

Second Year Students. 24 

First Year Students 86 

61 

HOUCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Students— Total ifi the CoUegre 49 

COLLEGE or DENTAL SURGERY. 

Students— Total in the College 82 

Total '. 1,401 



The total attendance the previous year was 1,295. The largest part by 
far of the increase this year was in the Literary Department. We were 
gratified to see that not only was the number who entered from the prepara- 
tory schools larger than usual, but there was an unprecedented accession of 
students from other colleges. These last were attracted, as we think they 
well may be, by the variety and extent of the advanced instruction which 
we are able to offer them under our elective system in the last half of the 
college course. If the day should ever come when we could leave to the 
schools or smaller colleges the work now done here in the first two years of 
the course, and could bend our energies entirely to the work of the last two 
years and to professional instruction, we should rejoice. It is certain that 
during the year now about to begin the attendance in the Literary Depart- 
ment will be altogether beyond precedent, and that the total attendance in 
the University will closely approach that of 1881 and 1882. 

The women in the University numbered 229. The previous year there 
were 196. Two years ago there were 180. The attendance of women this 
year was distributed as follows : 

Department of Literature, Science and the Arts 135 

Departmentof Medicine and Surgery 61 

Department of Law 5 

School of Pharmacy 2 

Homoeopathic Medical CoUege 20 

OoUegeof Dental Surgery 6 

Total ~229 



There is not only an increase in numbers as compared with the two pre- 
vious years, but also an increase in the proportion of women to the total at- 
tendance. In 1883-4 the women form^ 13 per cent, of all the students, in 
1884-5, 15 per cent., in 1885-6 a little over 16 per cent. The experience of 
years does not shake our confidence in the wisdom of the policy of opening 
our doors to the women. Every year sees more and more of the colleges 
and universities in this country and in Europe extending the privileges of in- 
struction to them. We hazard little in predicting that most of those insti- 
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tutions which now provide separate instruction for the two sexes will at no- 
distant day abandon so expensive and unnecessary a system. 

The work of the University in all its Departments has gone on with har- 
mony and marked efficiency. In the light of our own experience and of the 
warm discussions upon the elective system of studies in colleges^ we are 
strongly impressed with the belief that the plan which we are now pursuing in 
our Literary Department is best adapted to the needs of the American college 
student. That plan prescribes about one-half of his course to each student, 
covering most of the work of the first year and a half or two years, and after 
he is thus grounded in the more fundamental studies leaves him large liberty 
in the choice of his studies for the last two years of his course. Our s »-called 
university system opens to advanced students, and especially to graduates, 
large opportunities for specialization of study. We thus secure the element- 
ary knowledge of various branches which every scholar should have, and at 
the same time open to those who are sufficiently mature and advanced to 
form wise judgments of their special needs, the privilege of devoting much 
time to the studies they may choose. 

The demands upon the students in the Law Department have been niade^ 
during the past year, more exacting and rigorous than ever before, and the 
Faculty have decided to introduce the most important change which has 
been made in the method of the school since its establishment. They have 
graded the course, and instruction will in the main be given separately ta 
the two classes. Text-book work and the study of leading cases will be com- 
bined with instruction by lecture. The training will, we believe, be more 
thorough and systematic and effective than it has ever before been. 

The Homoeopathic Medical College has in large degree escaped the un- 
pleasant embarrassments from which it has often suffered by reason of the 
unfriendly attitude of certain homoeopathic physicians in the State, and has 
had a quiet and successful year. The result is visible in the larger clasa 
which is presenting itself now. Its prospects have not been so bright in 
many years. 

The Department of Medicine and Surgery and the School of Pharmacy 
have carried on their work with their usual vigor. Some of the wants of 
the Medical Department will be referred to later in this Report. 

By the prudent and judicious use of the fund for repairs given us by the 
last Legislature the Steward has carried on the work begun last year so that 
our buildings are now in better condition than they have been for many 
years. Perhaps the most important improvements completed this year have 
been in the Law building. The reconstruction of the Law Library room 
will attract particular attention. The better lighting gained by the opening 
of new windows, the hard wood flooring, the re-arrangement of the books in 
new cases easily accessible, adapt the room admirably to its purposes. The 
Museum building has been thoroughly examined and the defects in its 
original construction have been remedied as far as possible. A good deal of 
work has been done at the Observatory. The improvements which the 
Steward has with the limited means at his command been able to make in 
our grounds, you will observe with pleasure. 

Cases have been made for the Chinese exhibit, and the articles have been 
tastefully arranged in them. The whole of one room in the Museum ia 
assigned to them, and the value of this handsome gift of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment can now be appreciated. 
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About one-half of the Sogers collection of statuary has been received and 
placed in our Art Gallery. .This part of the collection numbers fifty-three 
statues and groups, including many of the finest works of the eminent sculp- 
tor. It is perhaps not so generally understood as it should be that these 
casts, being the literal transcripts of the clay as it left the artist's hand, are 
more valuable for purposes of instruction in art than copies wrought in 
marble, because they reproduce more exactly the artist's work. One hag 
only to compare the cast of Nydia with our marble statue of Nydia to per- 
ceive this. When we consider the variety and beauty of the work in this 
Rogers collection, we may say with safety that no collection of statuary com- 
parable with it is to be found in the gallery of any other of our Universities. 

From the reports of the Curators of the Museum, I draw the following 
facts. Two important additions have been made to the Botanical Collection ; 
first, a set of North American Fungi, the gift of Joseph B. Whittier, of East 
Saginaw, and second, a collection of North American Woods, presented by 
Prof. C. F. Sargent, of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. The 
fungi are mounted ready for use by the students. Assistance is needed to 
care for the botanical collections. 

A considerable number of desirable specimens has been added by gift to 
the collections in applied chemistry, especially to the pharmaceutial col- 
lections. 

Director Otto J. Klotz, Astronomer of the Dominion of Canada, and a 
graduate of our Literary Department in 1872, has presented to our palsBonto- 
logical museum a highly interesting collection of fossils from the fianks of 
the Bocky Mountains in latitude 57^. They are said by the Curator to rep- 
resent the primordial zone of life. The locality is hitherto unknown to 
science, and the species sent appear to be new. 

It will be remembered that most of Dr. Boeminger's unique collection of 
fossils is deposited on our shelves. It is so very desirable that we should 
secure it, that I cannot but call attention to the danger of our losing it, 
unless we can soon find the means of purchasing it. 

Our Museum of Art has received not only the statuary above referred to, 
but also two additions to our collection of portraits, one of President Tap- 
pan, presented by G. H. Dennison, Esq., of the class of 1861, and the other 
of Professor Ford, by the last graduating class of the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. We very much desire to make large additions to our 
collection of the portraits of men who have been benefactors of the Uni- 
versity, either by important gifts or by eminent service as teachers in its 
Faculties. It would also be fitting that in the halls of the State University 
the portraits of the Governors of the State should be placei. 

The other Museums have received no important additions, as the condition 
of our treasury has been such that we not been able to avail ourselves even 
of favorable opportunities to increase our scientific collections by purchase. 

The report of the Librarian shows that we have now in all our libraries 
60,201 volumes, 12,267 unbound pamphlets and 212 charts. Of these there 
are in the General Library 47,185 volumes, 11,404 unbound pamphlets and 
212 charts; in the Law Library, 9,250 volumes; in the Medical Library, 
3,360 volumes, 872 unbound pamphlets, and in the Library of the Dental 
College 404 volumes. The increase in all the libraries has been 3,640 vol- 
umes and 1,087 pamphlets. The number of volumes drawn by readers for 
use in the reading-room and by professors for use out of the building has 
been 82,063. 
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Among the gifts to the library we may name the great Piranesi collection of 
engravings^ 27 volumes^ containing 1^577 engravings, presented through Dr. 
Frieze by a recent graduate who prefers that his name should not be known ; a 
collection of English Dramatic works^ 240 volumes^ presented through Prof. 
Demmon by a recent graduate, who makes the same modest request as the 
giver of the engravings concerning the disclosure of his name ; the addition 
by James McMillan, Esq., to the McMillan Shakespearean collection of 298 
volumes and 111 pamphlets of great value, purchased from the Crosby 
Shakespeare Library, of Zanesville, 0., and a number of valuable works 
added by Philo Parsons, Esq., to the Parsons Library. 

It is with special pleasure that I make mention of the generous interest 
manifested in our Library by some of our German fellow citizens. Having 
learned of the inadequacy of our means to provide the needed supply of Ger- 
man literature, they have established the so-called '^ Goethe Library Fund," the 
proceeds of which are to be devoted to the purchase of German books for our 
Library. The sum of $1,360 has already been raised, and it is confidently 
expected that handsome additions will be made to the fund. A thousand 
dollars' worth of books has already been ordered on the account of this 
fund. 

Now, as always, our prosperity brings with it the call for larger equipment. 
It is obvious that we should have a new building, especially constructed for 
galleries of art. To display properly the Eogers collection of statuary and the 
Lewis collection of pictures we need much larger accommodations than are 
afforded by our present galleries in the Library building. We cannot doubt 
that in due time the State will cheerfully furnish a suitable house for these 
valuable gifts which have been so generously bestowed upon it by two of its 
•citizens. The Art Building should have architectural fitness for the high pur- 
pose to which it is to be dedicated. 

We are also in pressing need of certain scientific laboratories. We should 
have without delay a physical laboratory for instruction in the wide domain of 
theoretical and applied physics. Our outfit for teaching this branch should be 
materially enlarged. In no department of college work has greater change 
been made in our better colleges and scientific schools during the last few years. 
The demand for high training in physics with special reference to practical 
application, as for example in electrical engineering, is very considerable. A 
building must be constructed with special regard to the work in physics. We 
wish to give to our Professor in charge of that important department of study, 
who is a teacher and investigator of large experience and established reputa- 
tion, the material for securing the greatest efficiency to his department. 

The Faculty of the Department of Medicine and Surgery also make an 
urgent request for a laboratory for pathological, physiological and histological 
work. The best medical schools are coming to give instruction as largely as 
possible by laboratory methods, and there can be no question that these methods 
present great advantages for imparting instruction in certain branches. At 
an early day our medical school won distinction through its laboratory facili- 
ties for the study of chemistry, when few medical schools offered such advan- 
tages. We must see that we are not now outstripped by other schools in fur- 
nishing opportunity for laboratory work in such other branches as can be best 
taught in part at least by the aid of laboratories. 

The State Board of Health has also forwarded a request to you to establish a 
hygienic laboratory, in which investigations could be made of the adulterations 
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of food and of all such sanitary problems as it is well to have studied for the 
protection of health. There can be no doubt that the State would receive 
from such a laboratory^ properly organized and conducted^ more than it would 
cost to establish and maintain it. In Germany such laboratories are main- 
tained by the goyernment, and the city of Paris has one which is found to be of 
the greatest service to the public. 

Probably the medical and hy^enic laboratories could all be provided for 
under one roof. It is possible that a physical laboratory could be placed in a 
separate wing^ and some economy in expenditure thus be secured. I commend 
the whole subject to your most careful consideration. 

As we expected, the new Engineering Laboratory is completely filled at once 
on its being opened. The question of enlargement will force itself on us at an 
early day. The equipment should be increased without delay. There is a 
strong and growing tendency among young men to prepare themselves for the 
various fields of engineering work and for the practical application of the 
sciences to the arts of life. To all such some part of our shop work is helpful, 
if not absolutely essentiaL We have now about 120 students of engineering in 
the University, and the number is steadily increasing year by year. Our pres- 
ent Engineering Laboratory can accommodate only 45, and so many only by 
undue crowding. We need more room, and we need for those who can be 
accommodated more tools and machinery, especially a new steam engine, and 
more assistants. The implements for an experimental laboratory for testing 
machines, steam engines, the strength of materials, etc., are much desired. 
As elsewhere stated, we should aim at the earliest opportunity to add to our 
other engineering work instruction in electrical engineering. 

The growth of the Dental College calls for an enlargement of the building 
they occupy. That growth has been healthy and promising. It has taken 
place in the face of a constant and rapid increase of the requirements for 
admission and especially for graduation. When it was organized in 1875 a two 
years' course of six months in each year secured a degree. Now a student 
must study dentistry three years and pursue in that time two courses of nine 
months each in order to graduate, and the standard of examinations has been 
raised. The success of the graduates, the eagerness with which, in many cases, 
they are invited to settle in important towns, and the recognition of their 
diplomas in Europe, attest the excellence of the instruction. The school has, 
beyond doubt, rendered a most valuable public service by sending forth well- 
trained men and women to the important work entrusted to the dental profes- 
sion. Every year it attracts students from beyond the seas It is to be hoped 
that means may be found to give the school the ampler accommodations 
which the present number of students require. Without such enlargement it 
will be necessary to refuse admission to many applicants. 

We need at once to settle upon some carefully considered plan concerning 
building upon the campus. It is greatly to be regretted that when land in the 
vicinity of the University was cheap, the Regents had not procured at least 
a hundred acres. But no one could in the early days foresee the needs which 
we now experience. Our forty acres seemed a liberal supply. But already we 
are finding ourselves crowded, while yet at no distant time, and we hope very 
soon, we shall be called to find sites for the art gallery, the gymnasium, and 
several laboratories. If we could at once remove the dissecting rooms and the 
hospitals from the campus to some eligible site, not far away, I should deem 
it very wise to make the removal. It would be well if we had a large field for 
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the sports of the students. More room than we have is now desired by them 
for ball grounds and tennis courts^ and we can of course never have fine lawns 
on ^ound which is used for either ball or tennis. The expediency of acquiring 
more land before the growth of the city carries the price still higher than it 
now is seems to me well worthy of consideration. 

The report of the Finance Committee will doubtless show that the aid fur- 
nished to our repair and contingent fund was of very essential service. It is 
very desirable that such aid be again furnished^ since it is far more economical 
to keep our buildings in repair than to allow them to get into so bad a condi- 
tion as they were in two years ago. A smaller sum will suffice for the next two 
years than we asked before. By the closest economy and by heroically refusing 
our various departments many things which they greatly needed, and by pinch- 
ing salaries, we have somewhat improved the condition of our treasury. The 
new appraisal of the property of the State so increases the valuation that the 
one-twentieth mill tax will yield about $6,700 more than heretofore. We may 
count on enlarged income from students' fees for the year 1886-7. Still our 
needs are so many and so pressing that we must rely on the constant aid of the 
State. For many years now that aid has been so cheerfully furnished that we 
do not allow ourselves to doubt that it will be continued. The simple truth is 
that the State now holds property here representing a greater value than all 
the money it has raised for the support of the University. The service which 
the University has rendered to the State by the education of its sons and 
daughters has been a clear gain to the State. We believe that the slight bur- 
den, which we ask her to take upon herself in securing a larger usefulness to 
the Institution and so a larger blessing to her own children, will be cheerfully 
borne by her in the future as it has been in the past. 

JAMES B. ANGELL, 

President. 
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REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

To the Board of Regents : 

The finance committee herewith present the treasiirer's statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1886, also their estimate of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending September 80, 1887. 

Your committee have caused the books and vouchers of the treasurer to be examined 
and compared with the accounts of the secretary, and have found satisfactory evidence 
of the correctness of the treasurer's report, although a few vouchers are incomplete, 
and not in the usual form. The sums involved are small, being remittances for 
purchases made in Europe. The proper vouchers, when received, will be placed on 
file. It will be seen by the treasurer's report that there is a larger balance in the treas- 
ury than was estimated a year ago. This has arisen, in part, from increased receipts 
from students' fees and miscellaneous sources, and in part from a reduction in current 
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expenses. The principal reductions have been made in the estimates for repairs and 
contingent expenses, for fuel and lights, and for chemical laboratory supplies, some of 
the repairs contemplated having necessarily been postponed until another year, and 
the exceptionally mild winter of 1885-86 having effected an unexpected saving of fuel. 

This apparent gain will be affected in part by an outstanding indebtedness of about 
five thousand dollars, as follows: Two thousand dollars for bills already audited and 
payable on demand, and about three thousand dollars for fuel and laboratory supplies 
purchased and received, or in transit, for which bills have not been audited. 

The slight improvement in the condition of the finances has been accomplished only 
by the exercise of the most rigid economy, and the Auditing Board should be heartily 
commended for their watchful care in avoiding all unnecessary exx)enditures, and for 
enforcing all economies inaugurated by the Board. 

In the judgment of your committee, economy must be continued, and appropriations 
from the Legislature must be secured to provide for any increase of salaries or of 
teaching force, as well as for all new buildings, or other permanent improvements that 
may be needed. 

In the estimate of receipts for the ensuing year, the committee have assimied that the 
next Legislature will provide at least the same amount as in former years for the sup- 
port of the Homoeopathic Medical College, the hospitals, the College of Dental Surgery, 
and for assistance in the Engineering Laboratory. 

The estimate of expenditures includes the usual items. The sums standing to the 
credit of the Engineering Laboratory and of the Libraries are unexpended balances of 
the appropriations for those purposes. For anything in excess of these sums, we must 
depend upon the Legislature. 

The estimate of five thousand dollars for the Rogers collection is based on what was 
expended for transportation and placing in its present position the portion already 
received. The expense attendant upon the acceptance of Mr. Rogers* munificent gift, 
and of the New Orleans Chinese collection presented by the Chinese Oovemment, it is 
anticipated, will be reimbursed by the Legislature. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. O. GROSVENOR, Chairman. 
MOSES W. FIELD, . 
C. J. WILLETT. 

ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS FOR THE TEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30. 1887. 

Balance in Treasury October 1, 1886 $17,173 71 

To be received for University interest 88,000 00 

from State l-» mill tax 48,875 00 

State Homoeopathic Department 6,000 00 

Students' fees and laboratory deposits 63,000 00 

Saleof dental supplies 3,000 00 

Sale of anatomical material 400 00 

Sale of medicine at University Hospital 500 00 

Sale of medicine at Homoeopathic Hospital 200 00 

Matron University Hospital .' 700 00 

Interest on bank deposits 500 00 

APPROPRIATIONS EXPECTED FROM THE I^GISLATURE. 

For University Hospital $6,000 00 

Colie^reof Dental Surgery..-. 8,000 00 

Homoeopathic Medical College 6,200 00 

Assistant Engineering Laboratory 1,000 00 

20,300 00 

$1118,54871 
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ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES. 

For Salaries of professors, officers and employes $130,000 00 

Alterations and repairs 6,000 00 

Fuel and lights 10,000 00 

Current expenses of General Library 300 00 

Medical " fiO 00 

" " Law " ISO 00 

Grounds fiOO 00 

Postage 600 00 

Insurance^ 1,700 00 

Calendar, Regents' proceedings and miscellaneous printing 2,000 00 

Current expenses of Museum 300 00 

Supplies for Chemical Laboratory 6,000 00 

Botanical " 100 00 

Histological " 200 00 

Physiological '* 200 00 

Engineering " 400 00 

Microscopical ** 200 00 

Physical " 400 00 

General Chemistry 600 00 

Zoological Laboratory 100 00 

Current expenses in the Engineering Department 400 00 



44 
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Astronomical Observatory 300 00 

Anatomical material 2,800 00 

Advertising Literary Department 300 00 

Medical ** 200 00 

Law *' 200 00 

Pharmacy " 200 00 

Purchase of books for General Library (balance of appropriation) 3,303 27 

Engineering Laboratory (balance of appropriation) 771 69 

Transportation of the Rogers Collection 3,800 00 

Current expenses of University Hospital 6,000 00 

Homoeopathic Department 4,000 00 

Dental College 2,600 00 

Lease of water privilege 75 00 

Purchase and filling of diplomas 650 00 

Commencement exercises 1,200 00 

Taxes on'lots in Springwells 100 00 

Semi-centennial celebration 1,000 00 

Balance on hand September 30, 1887 848 75 

1196,648 71 

The University having advanced the sum of $8,769.96 for transporting and placing 
the Rogers and Chinese Ck>llections, the State will be asked to reimburse us in that 
amount. If this is done, the balance on hand September 80, 1887, will be increased by 
that amount. 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 

To the Finance Committee^ Board of ReoenU^ University of Michioan : 

Gentlemen— Herewith I submit a statement of the receipts and disbursements of 
this office for and during the fiscal year ending with September 80, 1886. 

Respectfully, 

H. SOULE, Treasurer. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Balance in Treasury October 1, 1886 $28,153 88 

From State Treasurer, 1-20 mill tax 30375 00 

University Interest 29,581 00 

Repairs and contingent 16,000 00 

Books for libraries 5,000 00 

Homceopathic College and Hospital 12,400 00 

University HospiUl 6,000 00 

Dental College 8,000 00 

Assistant in Engineering Laboratory 1,000 00 

'* "" Increase of salaries. Law Department 2,800 00 

Engineering Laboratory 10,000 00 

Homoeopathic College, law of 1875 6,000 00 

Removal of the gifts of Mr. Rogers 2,500 00 

University Hospital, sale of material 1,028 37 

Homoeopathic ** " " 216 06 

Dental College, '* " 3,490 99 

Anatomical material sold 461 60 

Interest on deposits 994 08 

Miscellaneous 1,374 82 

Students' fees 64,076 40 



$222,452 17 



DISBLfRSEMENTS. 

Salaries of officers, professors and employes 1134,481 00 

Vouchers for Current expeubos 25,474 37 

" General Library 6,558 49 

" Repairs and contingent ll,aJl 48 

" Physical Laboratory 

'* Physiological ** 

" Engineering " 

" University Hospital 

** HomcDopathic College 

'' Homoeopathic College and Hospital 

" Dental College 

" Removal of the gifts of Mr. Rogers 

" Clock for Uni vers* ty 

Balance in Treasury September 30,1886 



91 42 




16 98 




14,082 93 




2,607 86 




610 30 




2,576 65 




1,830 02 




4,477 01 




2,000 00 


$205,278 4» 




17,178 71 




$882,402 17 



CLASSIFICATION. 

RECEIPT8 TO THE OEXXRAL FUND. 

From State Treasurer, account 1-20 mill tax $80,875 00 

Interest 29^100 

$60,966 00 

First National Bank of Ann Arbor, interest $904 06 

University Hospital, sale of material 1,028 87 

Homoeopathic'' '' '* 216 06 

" Dental College, " ** 8,480 00 

** Anatomical materials sold to medical schools 46160 

" Miscellaneous sources 1,874 82 



»» 
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Students* Fees, account Medicine and Surgery $12,475 00 

Literary 13,685 00 

Law 18,085 00 

DenUl College 3,910 00 
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7,665 91 
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From Students' Fees, account Mechanical $212 00 

Physiology 36 00 

Pharmacy 1,965 00 

Homoeopathic College 2,865 00 

Grenefal Chemistry 246 00 

Practical Anatomy 3,540 00 

Microscopical 387 00 

Histological 640 00 

A. and A. Chemistry 7,960 40 

Diplomas 3,750 00 

Zoology 30 00 

Total fees $64,076 40 

Less returned fees 2,847 73 



»» »* »» 
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44 44 44 

44 44 44 

44 44 44 

44 44 44 

44 44 44 

44 44 44 

44 44 44 



$64,076 40 



Net $61,728 67 

$131,586 31 

Balance overdrawn September 30, 1886 9,568 57 



DISBURSEMENTS FROM THE GENERAL FUND. 

Balance overdrawn October 1,1885 $1,941 51 

General pay-roll 113,751 00 

Contingent 184 50 

Fuel and lights 6,781 21 

Oeneral library 181 85 

Medical library 39 85 

Grounds aj 52 

Postage 199 05 

Insurance 727 25 

Advertising and printing 606 46 

Museum 204 04 

Chemical Laboratory 4,133 88 

Botanical Laboratory 145 

Histological Laboratory 378 64 

Engineering Laboratory 665 37 

Microscopical Laboratory 124 77 

General chemistry 332 18 

Civil engineering 187 96 

Astronomical Observatory 27 67 

Anatomical 2,147 54 

Physics 455 46 

Physiology.-. 92 19 

Dental material 2,200 81 

Advertising, medical 281 86 

law 241 39 

** pharmacy 125 90 

Zoological 344 87 

Calendar 914 61 

Chinese exhibit 1,460 01 

Students* fees refunded 2,347 78 



SPECIAL FUNDS. 

HOMCEOPATHIO COLLEGE. 

BeceipU, 

Balance in treasury, October 1, 1885 $857 80 

From State Treasurer 6,000 00 



$141,166 88 



$141,166 88 



$6,857 80 
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DMtuDiements. 

Salaries of professors and employes $247 50 

Vouchers for current expenses 610 GO 

Balance in Treasury, September flO, 1886 ... 6,000 00 

$8,857 80 

HOMCEOPATHIC COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 

ReceipU. 
From state Treasurer $13,400 UO 

Disbursements. 

Balance Uomcepathic Uctspital, overdrawn, October 1, 1885 $462 48 

Salaries of prof essors and employes 7,982 50 

Vouchers for current expenses 2,576 85 

Balance in Treasury, September 80, 1886 1,378 87 

$12,400 00 

UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL. 

Receipts, 
Balance in Treasury, October 1, 1885 $2,270 51 

From State Treasury 5,000 00 

$7,270 51 

Dislnu'se merits. 

Salaries of surgeon and employes. $1«850 00 

Vouchers for current expenses 2,607 86 

Balance In Treasury, September 30, 1886 2,812 65 

$7,270 51 

REPAIRS AND CONTINQENT. 

Receipts. 
Balance in Treasury, October 1, 1885 $5,395 43 

From State Treasury 16,000 00 

$21,395 43 

-» 

Disltursenunts. 

Vouchers for current expenses 111,021 48 

Balance in Treasury, September 30, 1886 10,373 95 

$21,395 43 

GENERAL LIBRARY. 

Receipts. 

Balance in Treasury, October 1, 1885 $4,861 76 

From State Treasury 5,000 00 

$9,861 76 

Disburnements. 

Vouchers for current e xpenses 16,558 49 

Balance in Treasury, September 30, 1886 3,303 27 

$9,881 76 

PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

Receipts. 
Balance In Treasury, October 1, 1886 $211 36 $211 36 

rHsbtirsements. 

Vouchers for current expenses $16 93 

Balance In Treasury, September 30, 1886 194 43 

$211 36 

PHYSICAL l^BORATORT. 

Receipts. 
Balance in Treasury, October 1, 1885 $91 42 191 42 
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DisbursemenU. 
Vouchers for current expenses 991 42 101 40 

DENTAL COLLEGE. 

Receipts. 
Balance in Treasury, October 1, 1885 f4,064 95 

From State Treasurer 8,000 00 

$12,064 96 

Disbunfements. 

Salaries of professors and employes 96,860 00 

Vouchers for current expenses 1,330 02 

Balance in Treasury, September 30, 1886 3,884 93 

• $12,064 95 

ENGINEERING LABORATORY. 
ReCfAptH. 

Balance in Treasury, October 1, 1885 $4,804 62 

From State Treasurer 10,000 00 

$14,804 62 

Difihuncments, 
Vouchers for expenses 914,082 93 

Balance in Treasury, September 30, 1886 771 69 

914,804 68 

ASSISTANT IN ENGINEERING LABORATORY. 

Receipts, 
From state Treasurer $1,000 00 $1,000 00 

Disbursements, 
Salary of assistant* $1,000 00 $1,000 00 

INCREASE OF SALARIES OF LAW PROFESSORS. 

Receipts, 
From State Treasurer $2,800 00 $2,800 00 

Disbursements, 
Salaries of professors $2,800 00 92,800 00 

UNIVERSITY CLOCK. 

Receipts. 
Balance in Treasury, October 1, 1886 $2,000 00 $2,000 00 

Disbursements, 
Vouchers for expenses $2,000 00 $2,000 00 

RBMOVAL OF THE GIFTS OF MR. ROGERS. 

Receipts, 

From SUte Treasurer $2,500 00 

Balance overdrawn September 30, 1886 1,977 01 

$4,477 01 

Disbursements, 
Vouchers for current expenses $4,477 01 $4,477 01 
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8TATEMBNT OF SPECIAL FUNDS. 

Balances in Treatury^ September 50, 1866, 

HomcDoikathic College ~ $8,000 00 

HomoDoiMtthic GoUege and HoepjUil 1,878 37 

University Hospital 2,812 66 

Repairaand Contingent 10,373 95 

General Library 8,808 27 

Physiological Laboratory 194 48 

Dental College 8,884 98 

Engineering Laboratory 771 89 

$28,719 29 

Less removal of the gifts of Mr. Rogers, overdrawn 1,977 01 

$26,742 28 
General Fund Account, overdrawn 9,668 67 

Balance in Treasury, September 80, 1886 117,178 71 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 

Hon. Theodore Nei^on, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

SiB — In accordance with the provisions of law^ the following report is sub- 
mitted by the State Board of Education for the year ending September 30, 
1886: 

STATE NOBHAL SCHOOL. 

In the past year several important changes have been made in the faculty 
of the Normal school. July 22, Professor J. M. B. Sill, late superintendent 
of the Detroit city schools, was unanimously elected Principal of the Normal 
School at a salary of three thousand five hundred dollars per annum. J. P. 
Vroman, professor of ancient languages, tendered his resignation to take 
effect at the end of the school year. The resignation was accepted, and Pro- 
fessor Benj. L. D'Ooge of Ann Arbor was appointed to fill the vacant chair. 
Professor P. R. Cleary was appointed instructor of penmanship. Geo. F. 
Key, Henry T. Coe, Amelia Hale and W. P. Bowen were appointed instruc- 
tors in mathematics, and W. W. Weeks was employed as instructor in Latin 
and Qreek. Chas. E. St. Johns has been appointed assistant instructor in 
physical science. Mrs. Lydia Kneiss has been employed as instructor in his- 
tory in the place of Miss Murphy. 

VISITORS. 

In compliance to the provisions of law the Board appointed visitors to the 
Normal School for the year 1886, as follows: 

Supt. David Howell, Lansing; Prof. Oeo. S. White, Jackson; and Hon, A. 
R Avery of Port Huron. The report of the Board will be found in the 
Appendix. 

NEEDS. 

During the period covered by this report, the attendence at the Normal 
School has so largely increased as to render additional accommodations a 
pressing necessity. It is to be earnestly desired that at the coming session 
of the Legislature provision may be made for an addition to the present 
building that will at least meet the immediate demands of the institution. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

Afl provided by law, the Board has provided questions for the regular 
examinations held in March and October, and also questions of the third 
grade for the special examinations held the last Friday in February, the 
second Friday in March, the last Friday in April, the last Friday in May, the 
last Friday in August, the second and last Fridays in September, and the 
last Friday in November. 

The scheme of fixing dates and furnishing questions for the special exami- 
nations in order to secure general uniformity in the time of holding and in 
the conducting of examinations, has proved very successful. The law does 
not require the examiners to use these dates ^nd questions, but they have 
been quite generally adopted throughout the State, and the number of boards 
as King for questions for these dates is constantly increasing. 

STATE GEBTIFICATES. 

During the past year State Certificates have been granted to the following 

persons : ^ 

Upon Invitation — Mrs. Oarrie H. Stanley, Kalamazoo ; E. M. Russell, Paw 
Paw; L. 0. Hull, Detroit; U. M. Slauson, Houghton; Miss Fanny Gray, 
Ypsilanti; Miss Mary Bassett, Allegan. 

Upon Examination — ^Fred Qlafke jr., Mendon; Abraham Eenchtel, St. 
Charles; Wm. E. Tripp, Weston; John Evert, Moorepark; T, Dorland 
Brown, Port Austin; Mrs. T. Dorland Brown, Port Austin. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, the members of the Board are pleased to report the con- 
tinued growth and prosperity of the institution intrusted in their charge. 
This gratifying result is largely attributable to the pleasant relations that 
have continued to exist between the faculty of the Normal School and the 
members of the Board, resulting in that unity of purpose and action so essen- 
tial to success. 

BELA W. JENKS, 
EDGAR REXFORD, 
J. M. BALLOU, 
THEODORE NELSON, 
Slate Board of Education. 
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A. 

REPORT OF THE ACTING PRINCIPAL FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1885-86. 

To the State Board of Education : 

Gentlemen — In accordance with the requirements of the law, I present the following- 
report of the Normal School for the academic year 1885-86: 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCB. 

Normal Department 628' 

Training School: 

Primary Grades 186 

Granmiar Grades 106 

248 

Total (all transfers excluded) 870 

The following table shows the increase in attendance in the Normal Department for 
several years: 

1878-9 292 1882-8.... 89& 

1879-80 298 18884 47& 

1880-1 818 1884-5 619 

1881-2 830 1885-6 62& 

PROFESSOBS AND IN8TRU0T0BS. 

Daniel Putnam, M. A., Vice Principal, Mental and Moral Science, and Theory and 
Art of Teaching. 

Julia A. King, Preceptress, History. 

Frederic H. Pease, Vocal and Instrumental Music, and Director of the Consenratory 
of Music. 

Charles Fitzroy Bellows, M. A., C. E., Mathematics. 

Joseph P. Vroman, M. A., Latin and Greek Languages. 

August Lodeman, M. A., German and French Languages. 

Austin George, M. A., Director of the Training School. 

Lucy A. Osband, M. A., Natural Sciences. 
. Edwin A. Strong, M. A. Physical Sciences. 

Florus A. Barbour, B. A., English Language and Literature. 

John Goodison, Geography and Drawing. 

Helen M. Post, Assistant in Grammar and French. 

William H. Brooks, Critic in Grammar grades of Training SchooL 

Lois A. McMahon, Assistant in EInglish Literature. 

Anna A. Paton, Assistant in History and German. 

Henry T. Coe, Assistant in Mathematics. 

Willis A. Weeks, Instructor in Latin and Greek. 

Amelia Hale, Instructor in Mathematics. 

Charles E. St. John, Instructor in Physical Sciences. 

Abbie Pierce, Critic in Primary Grades of Training School. 
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Ellen H. Murphy, Instructor in History. 
P. R. Cleary, Penmanship. 
Oeorge F. Key, Instructoi' in English. 
Florence Goodison, Librarian. 



GRADUATING CLASS. 



Alice Archer, Sei, Oer, , Bay City. 

Charles T. Andrews, Eng., Canton. 

Hay M. Burdick, Sci,^ Benton Harbor. 

Helen E. Bacon, Lit, Oer. , Pontiac. 

Harriet A. Bray, Lit, Lat, , Middleville. 

Susan R. Bailey, Lit,, Grand Rapids. 

Arthur H. Burleson, Lat, Oer,, Quincy. 

Lizzie A. Brown, Eng,, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Eva Bates, Eng,, Hastings. 

M. Ellen Brackett, Eng,, Petersburg. 

Charles H. Burgess, Eng,, Flint. 

Edwin A. Blakeslee, Eng,, Galien. 

Wilbur P. Bowen, Eng, Sh, Lat., Chelsea. 
^ William W. Chalmers, Sci. CI,. Rockford. 

■Oertrude Clark, Lit, Fr,, Crescent City, 
Fla. 

Nora A. Clark, Lit,, PompeiL 

Lillie C. Crittenden, Enq,, Saline. 

Luella Crippin, Eng,j Ypeilanti. 

Mary S. Cooper, Eng,, Owosso. 

Mrs. L. Adams DeWitt, M, L. Lat., Flint. 

Minnie L. Dixon, Eng,, Carson City. 

Stephen Durfee, Eng., Fowlerville. 

Edwin Debar, Sci,, Bath. 

Matie C. Day, Sci. Oer., Hudson. 

Cora A. Deake, CI., South Lyon. 

Libbie Dittmar, Lit. Oer, Sh, Fr,, Wyan- 
dotte. 

Emily Flower, Eng., Long Rapids. 

Adaline Flower, Eng., Long Rapids. 

Florence A. Field, Eng,, Carson City. 

Bettie M. Ooodno, Eng., Carson City. 

Nellie E. Golden, Eng,, Escanaba. 

Edward F. Gee, Lat, Oer. , Carleton . 

Alice Goodison, M. L„ Ypsilanti. 

Inie M. Gage, Sci, . Petoekey. 

Clifford R. Houston, Sci, Oer,, Ypsilanti. 

Dora S. Hart, Lit,, Charlotte. 

Josephine A. Hart, Set., Flint. 

Lilly Holman, Sci., Hancock. 



Emma John, Eng,, Wayne. 

Lizzie Kelso, Eng,. Hudson. 

William T. Kidd. Eng,, Owosso. 

Lydia E. Kniss, Lit. Fr,, Schoolcraft. 

Carrie Krell, Sci,, Grass Lake. 

Hilda Lodeman, M, L,, Ypsilanti. 

Glen C. Lawrence, Sci,, Charlesworth. 

Carrie E. Merritt, Eng,, Elalamazoo. 

Mary Merry, Eng,, Negaunee. 

Ina A. Milroy, Eng, Lat,, Livonia. 

H. Eugene Martin, Eng, Sh. Oer,, Dimon- 
dale. 

Fannie Metzger, M, L, , Centreville. 

Lillie Muir, Sci,, Erie. 

G^rge A. McGee, Lat, Oer., Farmington. 

Mildred M. Murray, Sp, Mu,, Ypsilanti. 

Mary E. Miller, Lat, Fr,, Marshall. 

Charles W. Mickens, Sci. Sh. Lat,, Lam- 
bertville. 

Tibbie Matevy, Sci,, Chicago. 111. 

Mattie Newton, CI,, Ypsilanti. 

James E. Nichol, Eng., Bronson. 

Lester S. Overholt, Eng., Fulton. 

Andrew Paton, CI,, Almont. 

WiUard A. Phillips, Cl„ Ypsilanti. 

Fannie E. Pratt, Bhig,, Irving. 

Edward M. Plunkett, Sei,, Vernon. 

Edward J. Quackenbush, Eng, Sh, Lat., 
Ann Arbor. 

Jennie M. Ressler, Eng., Ypsilanti. 

Clarence E. Smith, Lit. Sh, Lat,, MorencL 

Mary B. St. Qair, Eng., Bay City. 

Myra Soper, Eng,, Vienna, Ontario. 

Eva Smith, Eng, , Ehireka. 

Kate Turner, Lit., Williamston. 

Clara C. Thompson, Lit,, Charlotte. 

Guy E. Transue, Blng. Sh. Lat, Saranac. 

Charles J. Transue, Eng., Saranac. 

Isabella Winnie Thompson, Eng., Kalama- 
zoo. 
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6RADUATIX6 CLASS. 



Bpeacer L^ Hoogmon^ Xol. ^er., Albion. ; IGnerTa IL UdeD, Emg. LaL Sh, JV-., Gro- 
libarj Once Hammond, .Kki^. A. Lot., I ton, Dikote. 

Baj Otj. ! Owar I Woodlejr, 8eL Sk. Lot, Axmhrn. 

Jjomm A. Hrfmnth, Ai^. 5%. Xol., South . M jrteDe Whitnej. Xol. JV., Hodaon. 

Ljon. I Eleanor Blanche Weycn, Emg., 



Ann^ K, Hem, Emg^ Three OakB, 

JoUa Hoffman, Emg., Port Horan. i Annie C. White, Emg,, '^nt^rff^. 



Win Jtmap, Emg., Dowagiae. I Ellis D. Walker, Emg., Broold3rn. 



EXHIBIT A. 

COUR8S8 OF IKSTRUCnOK. 

sdumnc OOUB8E. 

Fint Year. 

Fint Term — 1. Arithmetic. 2. Grammar and Composition. 3. Beading and Qrthog- 
ra{>hj. 4. Vocal Hosic. 
Second Term^l. Algebra. 2. Geography. 3. Botany. 4. Elementary Drawing. 

Second Year. 

First Term—l. Algebra. 2. History of the United States. 3. Advanced Drawing. 
4. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks; Narcotics, 5 weeks. 

Second Term—1. Geometry. 2. Rhetoric. 3. Elementary Physics. 4. Penmanship, 
10 weeks; Zodlogy, 10 weeks. 

Third Year. 

First Term—1. Geometry. 2. Comparative Zoology and Phjrsiology, 10 weeks; 
Civil Government, 10 weeks. 8. Outlines of History. 4. Mental and Moral Science. 

Second Term — 1. Higher Algebra. 2. English Literature. 3. Professional Training 
in Common Branches. 4. Mental Science applied to Teaching and School Manage- 
ment. 

Fourth Year. 

First Termr-1. Chemistry. 2. Higher Physics. 3. Geology 10 weeks; book-keeping, 
10 weeks. 4. Practice Teaching and Criticism. Essays. 

Second 7>rm— 1. Chemistry, 10 weeks; Astronomy 10 weeks. 2. Trigonometry and 
Surveying. 8. Political Science, 10 weeks; Training in Physical Science and History of 
Education, 10 weeks. 4. Practice Teaching and Criticism. Essays. 
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UTBBARY OOUB8B. 

Fint Year. 

First Tem^—1. Arithmetic. 3. Grammar and Composition. 8. Reading and Orthog- 
raphy. 4. Vocal Music. 
Second Term — 1. Algebra. 3. Geography. 8. Botany. 4. Elementary Drawing. 

Second Year, 

First Term—1. Algebra. 3. History of the United States. 8. Rhetoric. 4. Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, 16 weeks; Narcotics, 6 weeks. 

Second Term — 1. Geometry. 3. English Literature. 8. Elementary Physics. 4. 
Penmanship, 10 weeks; 2Mlogy, 10 weeks. 

Third Year, 

First Term— 1. Geometry. 3. English Literature, 10 weeks; Civil Government, 10 
weeks. 8. Grecian and Roman History. 4. Mental and Moral Science. 

Second Ter/k—l. English History. 3. American Literature. 8. Prof essional Training 
in Common Branches. 4. Mental Science Applied to Teaching, and School Manage- 
ment. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term— 1. Chemistry. 3. General Literature. 8. Universal History. 4. Prac- 
tice Teaching and criticism. Essays. 

Second Term — 1. American History. 3. Advanced Rhetoric, etc. 8. Political Science, 
10 weeks; Training in Physical Science, and History of Education, 10 weeks. 4. Prac- 
tice Teaching and Criticism. Essays. 

LANOUAOB OOUBSB. 

First Year. 

First Term — 1. Latin or German. 3. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks; Narcotics, 5 
weeks. 8. Arithmetic. 4. Vocal Music. 

Second Term — 1. Latin or German. 3. Algebra. 8. History of the United States. 
4. Penmanship, 10 weeks; Reading and Orthography, 10 weeks. 

Second Year, 

First Term — 1. Latin or German. 3. Greek or French. 8. Algebra. 4. Rhetoric. 
Second Term — 1. Latin or German. 3. Greek or French. 8. (Geometry. 4. EUemen- 
tary Physics. 

Third Year, 

First Term — 1. Latin or German. 3. Greek or French. 8. Geometry. 4. Mental 
and Moral Science. 

Second Term — 1. Latin or German. 3. Greek or French. 8. Professional Training 
in Common Branches. 4. Mental Science applied to Teaching, and School Manage- 
ment. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term — 1. Latin or German. 3. Greek or French. 8. Chemistry. 4. Practice 
Teaching and Criticism. Essays. 

Second Term — 1. Latin or German. 3. Greek or French. 8. Civil Government, 10 
weeks ; Training in Physical Science and History of Education, 10 weeks. 4. Practice 
Teaching and Criticism. Essays. 
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ENQLISH COURSE. 

First Year, 

First Term — 1. Algebra. 2. Grammar and Composition. 8. Geography. 4. Object 
Drawing. 

Second Term — 1. Algebra. 2. Grammar and Composition. 8. Arithmetic 4. His- 
tory of the Umted States. 

Second Year. 

First Term — 1. Algebra. 2. EUementary Physics. 3. Rhetoric. 4. Physiology and 
Hygiene, 15 weeks ; Narcotics, 6 weeks. 

Second Term — 1. G^metry. 2. Vocal Music. 8. Outlines of History. 4. Literary 
Reading, 10 weeks ; Special Work, 10 weeks. 

Third Year. 

fHrst Term — 1. Penmanship, 10 weeks. 2. Reading and Orthography, 10 weeks. 
Professional Work in Common Branches, 2 hours a day. 10 weeks. 3. Mental and 
Moral Science. 4. Practice Teaching and Criticism. Essays. 

Second Term — 1. Civil Gk>yemment, 10 weeks ; Laboratory Practice and History of 
Education, 10 weeks. 2. Mental Science applied to teaching, and School Management. 
3. Botany. (Chemistry may be substituted for Botany.) 4. Practice Teaching and 
Criticism. 

SPECIAL COURSE WITH MUSIC. 

First Year. 

Any of the other courses which the student may select with the approval of the 
Principal. 

Second Year. 

First Term — 1. Elements of Vocal Music with Methods of Instruction. 2. Algebra. 
3. Rhetoric. 4. German, French or Latin. Instrumental Music may be substituted for 

2, 3 or 4. 

Second Term — 1. Advanced Vocal Music and Voice Culture. 2. EUemetary Physics. 

3. English Literature. 4. German, French or Latin. Instrumental Music may be sub- 
stituted for 2, 8 or 4. 

Third Year. 

First Term — 1. ELarmony. 2. Voice Culture. 3. Mental and Moral Science. 4. Ger- 
man, French or Latin. Instrumental Music may be substituted for 4. 

Second Term — 1. Harmony. 2. Voice Culture. 3. Mental Science Applied to Teach- 
ing, and School Management. 4. Professional Training in Common Branches. Instru- 
mental Music may be substituted for 3 in fourth year, second term. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term — 1. Musical Composition and Literature of Music. 2. Solo Singing. 
3. Language or Literature. 4. Practice Teaching and Criticism. Essays. Instru- 
mental Music may be substituted for 3. 

Second Term — 1. Solo Singing. 2. Literature. 3. Gtoman, French or Latin. His- 
tory of Education, 10 weeks, alternate days. 4. Practice Teaching and Criticism. 
Essays. Instrumental Music may be substituted for 2. 
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SPECIAL COUBSES. 

Latin, Oreek, Oerman, or French may be subttituted in the Scientific Course, cu foUows: 

First Year — In place of any subject in which the student shall pass a satisfactory 
examination. 

Second Year — First Term ; in place of Outlines of History of the third year. Second 
Term; in place of English Literature. 

Third Year — First Term; in place of Comparative Zodlogy and Book-keeping. Sec- 
ond Term; in place of Higher Algebra. 

Fourth Year — First Term; in place of Higher Physics. Second Term; in place of 
Surveying and 10 weeks of Chemistry. 

And in the Literary Course asfolloxios: 

First Year — In place of any subject in which the student shall pass a satisfactory 
examination. 

Second Year — First Term; in place of Grecian and Roman History. In tliis case 
United States History comes in the first term of the third year. Second Term; in place 
of English Literature, 10 weeks, and Zoology, 10 weeks. In this case Penmanship 
comes in the first term of the third year. 

Third Year — First Term; in place of American History. In this case English His- 
tory comes in the second term of the fourth year. Second Term; in place of Ameri- 
can Literature. 

Fourth Year — First Term; in place of General Literature. Second Term; in place of 
Advanced Rhetoric. 

Note. — When the substitution is in the Scientific or Literary Course, the course is 
denominated ** Scientific (or Literary) with Latin (or Greek, or German, or French) Sub- 
stitution," as the case may be. There may be a substituted course in the languages of 
two years, and in such case the course is called ** Scientific (or Literary) with Shorter 
Latin (or Greek, or German, or French)," as the case may be. The full or the two years' 
Language Course may be added to the English Course, in which case it is called the 
** English with Full (or Shorter) Latin (or Greek, or German, or French)," as the case 
may be. 



EXHIBIT B. 

TEXT AND REFERENCE BOOEa 

Elnglish Grammar and Composition— iS^trtn ton. 
English and American Literature — Shaw, Royse. 
United States History^ Bush's Berard, Eliot, Ridpath, 
General History — Andersons Series. 
Zodlogy— renny, Orton, Packard. 
Botany— IFood, Oray, Bessey. 
Geology— Dana, Winchell. 
Physiology— Brotim, Hutchinson. 
Book-keeping — Woolley. 

4 
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Elementary Algehmr— Bellows, 
Higher Algebra— OZne^. 
Arithmetic (methods) — Beliowa. 
Qeometry— Bellows, 
Trigonometry— Be/toti?«. 
Rhetoric— D. J. Hill, 
Elementary Physics— Go^^. 
Higher ThjsLcB—OUUt and Rolfe, 
Chemistry — Youmans^ Barker, 
Astronomy — Newcomb and Holden, 
Latin Grammar — Allen and Oreenough. 
Latin Reader— ^Z/en and Oreenough. 
Csdsar — Allen and Oreenough, 
Cicero— 'Allen and Oreenough, 
Virgil — Allen and Oreenough or Frieze, 
Horace — Lincoln, 

Greek Grammar — Ooodwin and Hadley. 
First Greek Book—White. 
Anabasis — Chodwin. 

Sketches from Historians — Boiee and Freeman, 
niad— Boise. 

History of Greece— fifmi^fc. 
Science and Art of Teaching — Putnam, 
Mental Science — Hamilton, Haven, 
Moral Science — Lectures, 

Books used in the Department of Modem Languages are indicated in the description 
of courses in that department. 

TEXT BOOKS USED IN TRAININO SCHOOL. 

Arithmetic — Bellows, Olney. 

Language — Sioijitony Reed and Kellogg, v 

Readers — Modem School, 

(Geography — Appleton, Our World, 

United States History — Higgtnson^ Sunnton. 

Penmanship— Spenccrtaw. 

Dictionary — Webster, 

Drawing — \Miite. 

Music — PeasCj Tufts and Holt, 

Other books are used when desirable. 
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EXHIBIT C. 

NORMAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

The course in vocal music in the Normal School is sufficiently extensive and thorough 
to prepare teachers to give the elementary instrucjtion usually required in this subject 
in the public schools ; yet, there is a great demand for teachers who can do higher 
work than this course contemplates— teachers who are fully prepared to conduct choral 
classes and give instruction in instrumental music. In view of this fact, the State 
Board of Education has arranged with the Professor of Music in the Normal School to 
organize and become Director of the Normal Conservatory of Music, thus associating 
with himself able and efficient instructors in the various departments of the science 
and art of music, and providing, without any additional expense to the State, ample 
opportunities to students in the Norman School to pursue to any desired extent the 
study and practice of vocal and instrumental music. Those intending to pursue studies 
in the Conservatory should apply for special circular. 

The attendance has been as follows during the year: 

Voice Calture and Singing 80 

Piano Department 85 

Organ Department 2 

Violin Department 6 

Comet Department 8 

Musical Composition 9 

Harmony... 18 

Aggregate 160 

Ooanted more than once 87 

ToUl 1m 

OENSRAL REMARKS. 

The year has been one of unusual prosperity, and has been marked by exceptional 
efficiency and harmony in the internal working of the school. The students, as a body, 
have been characterized by zeal and industry in their studies, and by general good con- 
duct both in immediate connection with the school and also in their relations to the 
society of the city. An effort has been made to cultivate that spirit of self-control and 
honor which should constitute an essential element in the character of every teacher. 
This effort seems to have been fairly successful. At the opening of the year the fol- 
lowing statements were printed and placed in the hands of the members of the school: 

PRINaPLES OF ADMINISTRATION, ETC. 

It is taken for granted by the administration of the school that students enter the 
Normal solely for purposes of study and instruction, and that they will devote their 
time and attention to these subjects; that they will abstain from everything which 
would tend to hinder their own progress in their appropriate work, or would, in any 
degree, interfere with the progress or rights of others. 

It is also assumed that they are acquainted with the usages and rules which govern 
the conduct and intercourse of ladies and gentlemen in general society and in well- 
regulated families, and that they will conform to these usages and rules at all times 
and in all places. 
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It is required that students devote proper hours of the day, and evening hours of 
school days, commencing at 7:30 from the beginning of the Fall term to the first of 
April, and at 8.80 during the remainder of the year, to the preparation of lessons and 
other school-work in their own rooms, and that they be in their own rooms at and after 
10:30 on all evenings. This requirement is made, not only to encourage regular and 
systematic study, but also to protect industrious and faithful students against loss of 
time occasioned by improper and unnecessary interruptions. Students are at liberty to 
attend public meetings, lectures, concerts, and other entertainments of proper char- 
acter, provided such attendance does not interfere with the punctual and thorough 
performance of their school duties. 

It is suggested that students seek counsel and advice of their instructors in all cases 
of doubt in respect to the propriety or advantages of any proposed employment of 
time, or any course of life and conduct. The interests of teachers and pupils in all 
such matters are identical. 

The members of the Board of Instruction deserve large credit for the energy and 
wisdom with which they have administered and instructed their several departments. 
The special professional work of the school, which has been improving steadily for some 
time, has taken on, in several directions, a more systematic and consistent character. 
There is good reason to anticipate still further and more marked improvement in this 
work, a work for which only the institution has any just claims to continued support. 

To hasten this result it is necessary that the general administration of the school make 
it a constant aim to secure such practical application of pedagogical principles and such 
unification of professional instruction that all departments shall be pervaded by the 
same professional spirit, and shall labor inteUigently for the same end. 

It will be observed from the summary that the attendance has been considerably 
larger than during any previous year since the opening of the institution. There is good 
reason to anticipate a still further increase in the number of students. This increase in 
numbers makes a demand for enlarged accommodations. Such additions to the present 
buildings are needed as will furnish two large study halls, one for ladies and one for 
gentlemen. Additional class rooms also are required both in the Normal department 
and in the training school. The library and reading room are quite too small for the 
accommodation of even the present body of students. It is to be hoped that the next 
Legislatiire will see that the educational interests of the State imperatively demand an 
appropriation for this enlargement and increase of accommodations. 

DANIEL PUTNAM, 

Ypsilanti, June 80, 1886. Acting Principal. 



B. 

REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS FOR 1885-6. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir — Tour committee selected to visit officially and examine the State Normal School 
would respectfully submit the following report : 

A part of the committee made visits at different periods of the school year, so that 
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they were enabled to see the daily work of the school, and to be present at the com- 
mencement exercises. The class-room work was eminently satisfactory, and the prac- 
tice teaching in the school of observation and practice seemed to be of as high order as- 
could be expected from inexperienced teachers, working under the limitations of the 
system there adopted. The only suggestion which your committee would offer, concern- 
ing this department, is that there should exist a greater degree of harmony between the 
methods adopted in the practice school and those presented by the heads of departments. 

The botanical laboratory seemed to be greatly ih need of microscopes and other aids- 
for prosecuting the study of botany as it is now generally presented. The philosophical 
and chemical laboratories need generous treatment from the Board of Ck>ntrol; these 
departments being no better equipped than many of the laboratories connected with 
high schools of the State. 

The pressing need of the School, however, in the judgment of your committee, ia 
additional school-room facilities. The constantly increasing growth of the school 
demands of the Legislature earnest consideration of this subject. 

The importance of professional instruction in the preparation of the teachers of the 
State is so paramount, the tendency to attach normal departments to other schools and 
colleges so marked, and the instruction so diversified, that your committee are con- 
strained to suggest to the Legislature the propriety of enlarging the duties of the State 
Board of Education so that body shall have supervisory power over all departments or 
schools yrhere normal instruction is made a distinctive feature. 

It is the hope of your committee that the scope and usefulness of the Normal School 
may be so extended that the ungraded schools of the State may feel its invigorating 
influence. 

The commencement exercises were of the accustomed character, and exceptionally 
high order. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DAVID HOWELL, 
Chairman of Committee, 



80 
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C. 



ESTIMATES. 



The State Board of Education submit the following report of estimated receipts and 
disbursements at the Michigan State Normal School for the years 18^7 and 1888 : 



SalarieA. 



Principal 

Professor of Mental and Moral Science. 

Music 

** Mathematics. 

Qerman and French 



»i 



»4 



Physical Sciences 

English Language and Literature. 

Latin and Greek 

Drawing and Geography , 

NaturaTSclences 



Director of Training School. 
PrtHseptress 

Critic in Training School... 



k» »k 

Instructor in Grammar and French. 



»k 

k» 

t» 
k( 
kk 
<k 



English Literature.. 
History and German. 

Mathematics 

Physical Sciences 

Mathematics 



History 

Latin and Greek . . . 
English Literature. 
Natural Sciences . . . 



Two extra instructors. 

Librarian 

Clerk aod Secretary.. 
Janitor 



Current Exiwnses. 



Library 

Apparatus 

Wood and coal 

Alteration and repairs. 
Gas and gas fixtures... 



Museum... 
Chemicals. 
Stationery. 
Printing... 
Postage 



Furniture 

Labor 

Labor on grounds 

Express 

Freight and cartage. 



Visiting committee 

Training school expenses. 

School supplies 

Contingent expenses 



1887. 



Total 



Interest on endowment fund. 
Tuition and laboratory fees.. 



14,200 00 
2,200 00 



Amount of Legislative appropriation needed for salaries and current exiwnse 
for the years 1887 and 1888 



18,600 00 
2.li00 00 
2,000 00 
2,000 00 
2,000 00 

2,000 00 
2,000 00 
2,000 01) 
2,000 00 
1,000 00 

2,000 00 

1,600 00 

1,000 00 

800 00 

800 00 

800 00 
800 00 
800 00 
800 00 
400 00 

850 00 
880 00 
40U0O 
400 OC) 
860 00 

1,000 00 
400 00 
4'X)00 

1,128 00 



1.600 00 

600 00 

2,200 00 

1,000 00 

400 00 

600 00 
2U0 00 
160 00 

eoooo 

100 00 

eoooo 

200 00 

200 00 

75 00 

75 00 

160 00 
100 00 
400 00 
800 00 



$44,878 00 



6,400 00 



$88,478 00 



1888. 



$3,600 00 
2,500 00 
2,000 00 
2,0CI0 00 
2,000 00 

2,000 00 
2,(«0 00 
2.000 00 
2,000 00 
1,000 00 

2,000 00 

1,501100 

1,000 00 

800 00 

800 00 

800 00 
81O00 
800 00 
800 00 
400 00 

860 00 
360 iO 
400 00 
400 00 
860 00 

1,000 00 
400 00 
460 00 

1,1^8 00 



1,500 00 

600 00 

2,200 00 

1,000 00 

400 00 

600 00 
200 00 
160 00 

erooo 

100 00 

eoooo 

200 00 

200 00 

76 00 

75 00 

160 00 
100 00 
400 00 
300 00 



144,878 00 



6,400 00 



$38,478 00 
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The State Board of Education will alao ask the Legislature to make an appropriation 
of 160,000.00 for an addition to the present Normal School building. The reasons for 
this addition are fully set forth in the foregoing reports. 



D. 

INVENTORY. 

A snmmary of inventory property belonging to the Michigan State Normal School, September 80, 
1886: 

Fire and nine hundred and thirtj-flve one-thoneandths acres of land 17,400 00 

One brick building need for Coneervatory of Music 8,000 00 

Main Normal School building 104,000 00 

Two out-houses 1,800 00 

A library of 7,006 volumes 15,000 00 

One concert grand piano 740 00 

One parlor grand piano 830 00 

One square piano 100 00 

Two reed organs 200 00 

One upright piano... 260 00 

Models for drawing 136 00 

Outline and other maps 200 00 

Reading and other charts 105 00 

Terrestial globes 60 00 

Ck>llections in natural history and geology 1,800 00 

Skeleton and charts 60 00 

Centennial map of the United States 60 00 

Equatorial telescope 800 00 

Transit telescope 820 00 

Chronometer .'. 800 00 

Celestial globe 35 00 

Tellurian globe 46 00 

Frictional electrical machine 60 00 

Holts' electrical machine 100 00 

Atwood's machine 100 00 

Air pump 60 ai 

Spectroscope 100 00 

Induction coil 100 00 

Calcium light lantern and slides 160 00 

Microscope 60 00 

Sciopticon 40 00 

Two foot-lathes and tools 250 00 

Galvanometer, thermopile and reflectors 60 00 

One scroll-saw 20 00 

One portable forge 18 00 

Level, etc 00 00 

Hydrometer and thermometer 10 00 

Siren, organ pipes, steel cylinders 40 00 

Oeissler and Crookee* tubes 25 CO 

Small electro-magnets and instrumenu 25 00 

Batteries, galvanic 25 00 

Receivers, weight-lifter, etc., for air-pump 25 00 

Leyden jars and apparatus for electric machine 25 00 
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Prisms, mirrors and lenses $80 00 

Models of ear and eye 1 16 00 

Models of mechanical powers, pumps, etc 16 00 

Common balances 26 00 

Barometers and thermometers 30 00 

Miscellaneoas glassware 10 00 

Hydrostatic and hydraulic apparatus 20 00 

Miscellaneous home-made pieces 100 00 

Re-agent bottles 100 00 

Chemical balance 76 00 

Faraday lined furnace 16 00 

Oxyhydrogen blow-pii>e 16 00 

Chemical glassware 50 00 

Chemicals and miscellaneous 60 00 

Rubber gas-holders 10 00 

Hydrogen generator, copiwr 10 00 

Rubber tubing and Bunsen lamps SO 00 

Iron stands and condenser for distilled water SO 00 

Oxygen generator, two blast lamps 10 00 

School desks, and seats, recitation seats, chairs, tables, teachers* desks, book-cases for 

teachers, office desk, and other furniture 6,000 00 

Clocks and electric bells, tables, etc., in laboratory; chandeliers, and gas fixtures, carpets, 

cases for museum and library ' 19,000 00 

One 2-manual organ 8,100 00 

Total ^|170,71ttOO 



E. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1885-6. 
State Board of Education in account with Edgar Rexford, Treasurer, 

Salaries. 

J. M.B. 8111,1 month $860 00 

Daniel Putnam, 10 months 2,060 00 

F. H. Pease, ten months 2,000 00 

O. F. R. Bellows, 10 months 2,000 00 

A. Lodeman, 10 months 2,000 00 

J. P. Vroman, months 1,800 00 

Austin George, 10 months 2,200 00 

E. A. Strong, 10 months ]f,000 00 

r. A. Barbour, 10 months. 2,000 00 

B. L. D'Ooge, 1 month 160 00 

John Goodison, 10 months 1,000 00 

William H. Brooks, 10 months 1,060 00 

Henry T. Coe, 10 months 700 00 

Charles E. St. John, 10 months 480 00 

Willis W. Weeks, 10 months 400 00 

George F. Key, 8 months ^ 280 00 

Wilbur P. Bowen,lmonth 40 00 

Clarence E. Smith, 1 month 40 08 
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P. R. CleaiT« 12 weeks $100 00 

Julia A. King, 10 months 1,500 00 

Lucy A. Osband^ 10 months 1,000 00 

Helen M. Post, 10 months 700 00 

Lois A. McMahon, 10 months 700 00 

Anna A. Paton, 10 months 700 00 

Abbie Pearce, 10 months 700 00 

Amelia Hale, 10 months 850 00 

Ellen Murphy, months 815 00 

Florence Qoodison, 10 months 400 00 

Lydia E. Kniss, 1 month 85 OC 

C. C. Vroman, 12 months 1,064 00 

|28,05rob 



CURRENT EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 

No. of 
Date. Voucher. To Whom Paid. Amount. 

Oct. 31 1 Pay roll (shown in salary account) $2,773 88 

Nov. 80 2 Pay roll (shown in salary account) 2,806 83 

Dec. 29 8 American Express Co., express 25 

29 4 Moses Lesprouce, painting 16 90 

29 5 Jas. H. Davis, two lawn rakes 100 

29 6 Walter Bedford, cleaning building 8 60 

29 7 Chas. Fleming, general repairs 87 02 

29 8 Chas. Fleming, carpenter work in museum 175 

29 9 Detroit Electrical Works, vibrating bell 2 26 

29 10 Henry Bedford, cleaning building [ 40 

29 11 Tel. & Tel. Cons't Co., use of telephone 24 00 

12 D. Putnam, expenses to Lansing 6 55 

29 18 Lucy A. Osband, museum expenses 4 26 

29 14 R. N. Reynolds, museum supplies 18180 

29 15 Walter Bedford, cleaning building . 2 00 

29 16 C. C. Carr, cartage 70 

29 17 Jas. Coquillard, repairing ceiliDg 4 00 

29 18 Mich. School Furniture Co., set of charts 9 00 

2e 19 Henry Bedford, cleaning building 80 

29 20 Chas. Stelinger & Co., laborator supplies 27 68 

29 21 C. Dorfllnger & Sons, glass jars 32 28 

22 Henry A. Ward, museum specimens 9640 

29 23 McCoUough Bros., steam and gas fitting 4140 

29 24 Chas. Fleming, carpenter work 36 79 

29 25 Ypsilanti Gas Co., 11,000 feet of gas 22 00 

29 26 Frank Norton, museum specimens 5 00 

29 27 Henry A. Ward, museum specimens 115 00 

29 28 H. B. Claflln, carpet 160 80 

29 29 Lucy A. Osband, museum expenses 5 80 

29 80 Parsons Bros., labor and building material 14 71 

29 81 Walter Bedford, cleaning building 2 70 

29 82 P. R. Cleary, teaching 10 weeks (shown In salary account) 50 00 

29 83 R. N. Reynolds, museum supplies 18 40 

29 84 Eberbach & Son, chemicals 19 87 

29 35 Eberbach & Son, chemicals 18 48 

29 86 Ypsilanti Gas Co., 48,600 feet of gas 87 20 

29 87 E. A. Strong, apparatus 84 56 

29 88 Johnson & Son, on organ account 1,900 00 

5 
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No. of 

1885. Voucher. To Whom Paid. Amoont. 

Dec. 29 89 G^rge W. Hough, envelopes, crayons, pencils, etc IB 05 

29 40 Wallace & Clark, cases, wash-sink, desk, etc 4190 

29 41 C. W. Rogers, music, charts and stands 22 40 

29 42 O. D. Stuart & Co., 824 mahogany chairs 25170 

81 43 Pay roll (shown in salary account) 2,808 84 

1886. 

Jan. 80 44 Pay roll (shown in salary account) 2,808 88 

Feb. 16 45 American Express Co., express 80 

16 46 Walter Bedford, cleaning building 2 00 

16 47 Geo. C. Amsden, painting 58 61 

16 48 Amsden & Rogers, painting 8 75 

16 49 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 10 88 

16 50 James A. Bailey, extra allowance as janitor 12 00 

16 51 American Express Co., express 25 

16 52 Detroit Metal and Heating Co., repairing steam heating 17 47 

16 58 Adam J. Orth, slate and slater 48 85 

16 54 Michigan School Furniture Co., 18 settees 82 00 

16 56 D. B. Green, one bible 2 75 

16 66 Daniel Putnam, exiwnses to Lansing and return. 18 45 

16 57 Walter Hewitt, tuning piano 5 00 

16 68 Seward Albright, freight and cartage 2 42 

16 50 American Express Co., express 19 95 

16 60 American Express Co., express. 8 80 

16 61 American Express Co., express 168 

16 62 Tel. & Tel. Cons't Co., use of telephone 24 00 

16 68 F. H. Pease, expenses in purchasing organ. 10 95 

16 64 iohn A. Wilson, cutting carpet 100 

16 65 Ypellantian, printing 28 9T 

16 66 Frank A. Norton, work in natural history department 7 00 

16 67 Lucy A. Osband, goods for museum 180 

Dec. 16 68 Tribune Printing Co., advertising in Michigan almanac 20 00 

16 69 Detroit Electrical Works, apparatus for laboratory 18 95 

16 70 C. A. Thatcher, portrait of Hon. W. J. Baxter 37 00 

16 71 American Express Co., express 65 

16 72 Ypsilanti Commercial Printing Co., printing 85 00 

16 78 Peninsular Paper Co., paiwr 7 40 

16 74 C. W. Rogers, music readers, charts, etc 1100 

28 75 Pay roll (shown in salary account) 2,808 88 

1886 

Mar.* 11 76 Edwin Willlts, fare to Philadelphia and return 12 85 

11 77 American Express Co., express 2 20 

11 78 Walter Bedford, cleaning building 7 60 

11 79 E. A. Strong, repairing microscope 2 76 

11 80 D. Putnam, maps, blank books, etc 5 81 

11 81 W. C. Stevens, hardware 6 46 

11 82 Tpsllantl Broom Co., 1 doz. brooms 8 60 

11 88 G^. 8. White, member of visiting committee 14 10 

11 84 D. Howell, member of visiting committee 12 00 

11 85 Ypsllantl Gas Co., gas fixtures 6 00 

11 88 Ypsllantl poetoffice, postal cards and stamps 18 00 

11 87 Frank Smith, chemicals, stationery, etc 92 10 

11 88 H. R, PattengUl, printing 40 00 

11 89 Detroit Metal and Heating Works, one set grate bars. 2180 

11 90 Union School Furniture Co., 1 box crayons 8 00 

11 91 H. T. Coe, printing blanks 160 

11 92 G. F. Shaffer, repairing harness 80 

11 98 C. C. Vroman, putting up 824 chairs 8 10 

81 94 Pay roll (shown in salary account) 2,808 84 
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No. of 
1886. Voucher. To Whom Paid. Amount. 

Apr. 21 95 Johnson & Son, balance on organ 11^:300 00 

21 96 Henry T. Coe, Printing 2 00 

21 97 Peninsular Paper Co., paper 4 00 

29 98 E. A. Strong, apparatus 7 24 

29 99 Cbas. FlemlDK, cari>enter work 94 52 

29 100 Chas. Fleming, carpenter work 43 86 

29 101 Chas. Fleming, carpenter work 6 83 

29 102 Chas. Fleming, carpenter work 7 13 

29 108 American Express Co., express 55 

29 104 C. F. R. Bellows, 66 feet steel chain and pins 12 00 

29 105 Lucy A. Osband, models for museum 4 58 

29 106 Ducharme, Fletcher & Co., 7 doz. sash locks 12 01 

29 107 W. H. Pollard, cleaning ashes and snow 6 26 

29 108 W. H. Harrison, shoveling ashes, etc 4 76 

29 109 Henry Bedford, cloaning building 2 00 

29 110 James Wilson, cleaning outhouses 8 00 

29 HI James S. Pencil, one coal rake and hook 2 00 

29 112 A. A. Graves, matches 50 

29 113 E. W. Bowen, 1 doz. brooms 4 00 

29 114 Wm. H. Harrison, work on grounds 6 00 

29 115 Wm. H. Pollard, work on grounds 7 60 

29 116 Wm. H. Pollard, work on grounds 5 00 

20 117 Wm. H. Harrison, work on grounds 100 

29 118 Geo. T. Pencil, 1 iron wheelbarrow 2 10 

29 119 W. Hewitt, tuning piano 3 00 

29 120 YpsilantI Gas Co., 64,700 feet of gas 129 40 

30 121 Payroll (shown in salary account) 2,819 00 

May 31 122 Pay rolUshown in salary account) 2,819 00 

June 29 123 Frank A. Norton, work in museum 7 00 

Apr. 20 124 Lucy A. Osband, specimens for museum 4 27 

June29 126 Wm. 8. Putnam, pumping organ 70 

26 126 Henry Bedford, cleaning building 3 10 

29 127 Henry Calvert, work on grounds 2 68 

29 128 P. R. Cleary (shown in salary account) 60 00 

29 129 E. A. Strong, )^ bbl. blue vitriol 9 76 

29 130 Chas. Fleming, carpenter work and lumber 68 87 

29 131 Lucy A. Osband, glass, etc., for museum 6 19 

29 132 American Express Co., express 66 

29 133 American Express Co., express 1 16 

29 134 E. P. Allen, insurance 56 26 

29 135 American Express Co., express 26 

29 136 John Goodison, 1 slate blackboard 6 00 

29 137 Geo. F. Key, printing 5 OO 

20 138 W. Putnam, pumping organ 2 00 

29 139 Tel. & Tel. Cons*t Co., use of telephone 24 00 

20 140 Chas. E. St. John, boxing and cartage 60 

29 141 Detroit Evening News, advertising 1 23 

29 142 A. R. Avery, member of visiting committee U 80 

29 143 Peninsular Paper Co., paper 9 QO 

29 144 Mrs. C. Worden, making carpet 10 86 

29 146 Winn & Hammond, invitations, programs, etc T 26 

29 146 Calvert Lith. and Eng. Co., diplomas 76 00 

29 147 Walter Bedford, cleaning building 2 50 

29 148 Van Leyen & Co., engraving of Normal SchooL 30 00 

29 149 W. H. Sweet, ribbon for diplomas • ** 

29 160 YpsilantUn, printing 281 76 

20 161 Wm. H. Brooks, copying, lettering diplomas, etc 76 00 
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No. of 
1886 Voucher. To Whom Paid. Amount. 

June 29 152 D. Putnam, preparing diplomas, etc |7 50 

29 163 Austin George (shown in salary account) 200 00 

29 154 Edgar Rexford, services as treasurer of Normal School 300 00 

30 155 Ypsilanti Gas Ck)., 24,900 feet of gas 49 80 

30 156 Pay roll (shown in salary account) 2,819 00 

29 157 Lucy A. OshaLd, museum supplies 2 44 

29 168 Frank Smith, school supplies 88 66 

29 169 Wallace & Clark, case and shelves 11 00 

29 160 Wallace & Clark, 1 large office desk 28 00 

29 161 Walter Hewitt, tuning piano 6 00 

29 162 FoUmor & Scovill, lumher 16 26 

30 163 Frank A. Norton, work in museum 14 00 

30 164 J. H. Manning, telegrams 3 91 

flept.30 165 Will S. Putnam, pumping organ 2 86 

30 166 American Express Co., express 25 

30 167 Barns Bros., paper for training school 10 00 

30 168 Normal News, advertising school in paper 50 00 

30 169 Tel. & Tel. Cons't. Co., use of telephone 24 00 

30 ITO American Express Co., express 40 

30 171 D. Howell, visiting committee 13 80 

-30 172 John Wilson, hauling coal 13 97 

30 173 Whitmore & Co., hauling coal 29 35 

30 174 E. A. Strong 2 50 

30 175 Jas. H. Taylor, hauling coal 112 35 

-30 176 Pennsylvania Coal Co., 363 192-2000 tons coal 1,614 95 

30 177 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage , 3 65 

30 178 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 3 71 

30 179 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 10 00 

Aug.31 180 Pay roll (shown in salary account) 188 00 

Bept.30 181 Ypsilantl postoffice, postal cards and stamps 43 96 

30 182 Ypsilanti postoffice, postal cards and stamps 27 31 

30 183 Ladies* Library Association, commencement dinner 175 00 

30 184 Wallace & Clark, repairing furniture 190 

30 185 John Bibb, cleaning outhouses 10 00 

30 186 H. B. ClaflinA Co., matting 74 88 

30 187 William H. Pollard, work on grounds 2 50 

30 188 Ypsilanti Commercial Printing Co., printing 26 25 

30 189 W. W. Worden, painting 1 55 

30 190 Chas. Fleming, carpenter work and lumber 652 10 

30 191 Mich. Bell Telephone Co., telephone messages 5 95 

30 192 Mich. Bell Telephone Co., telephone messages 3 05 

30 193 Will Putnam, pumping organ 1 00 

30 194 Richmond & Backus Co., class register, index, etc 25 90 

30 195 Peninsular Paper Co., paper 6 80 

30 196 J.M. B. ?ill, advertising books, paper, etc 12 00 

30 197 D. Putnam, paid for labor and express 80 

30 198 Ypsilanti Gas Co., gas fixtures 32 10 

30 199 Ypsilanti Gas Co., 8.300 feet of gas 16 60 

30 200 W. C. Stevens, hardware 7 77 

90 201 American Express Co., express 80 

80 202 American Express Co., express '100 

30 203 Smith & Powers, printing 14 75 

30 204 Payroll (shown in salary account) 3,144 00 

Disbursements on account of current expenses for year ending Sept. 80, 1886. . . f38,6Sl 97 
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1886. DEBIT. 

Oct. 81 Tranaf erred to liUrary fund 11,500 00 

1886. 

Jan. 81 Transferred to library fund 1,500 00 

Sept.30 Current expenses as per above statement 88,651 97 

80 Balance to new account 880 08 

$42,000 09 

1886. CREDIT. 

Sept.30 Balance from old account |248 74 

Oct. 7 By Cash from State Treasurer 11,545 00 

Dec. 81 " " tuition. 1,366 50 

81 " " diploma fees 12 00 

1886. 

Jan. 16 " *' State Treasurer 10,000 00 

Apr. 3 " " State Treasurer 10,000 00 

June 1 ** " organ concert - 25 56 

aO " ** tuition 1,327 50 

30 " " diploma fees 2n 00 

30 ** ** laboratory foes 186 00 

July 6 *» " Stete Treasurer 7,000 00 

17 " " organ concert 31 70 



$42,020 09 



SPECIAL FUNDS ACCOUNT. 

State Board of Education in Account with Edgar Rexford^ Treaxarer, 
No. of 

1886. Voucher. To Whom Paid. Amount. 

Sept.29 1 W. J. McKone, on account of library $8 76 

29 2 Sheehan&Co., ** " 1 60 

20 8 John MacFarlane, " " 08 20 

29 4 John MacFarlane, " " 38 10 

Dec. 29 6 W. E. DunUng, " " 5 50 

29 6 R. R. Bowker, " " 2 00 

29 7 W.J. McKone, " " 4 76 

29 8 John MacFarlane, ** " 813^ 

29 John MacFarlane, " ** 8127 

29 10 John MacFarlane, '* ** 49 6» 

29 11 John MacFarlane, " " 98 24 

29 12 8. E. Cassino & Co., " " 28 OO 

29 18 John L. Atwater, " *• 6 00 

29 14 Publfshers Weekly, " ** 12 50 

Dec. 29 15 Ypeilanti Commercial Printing Co., on account of library 8 56 

29 16 Ypsilanti Commercial Printing Co., on account of library 2140 

29 17 John MacFarlane, on account of library 146 44 

29 18 Library Bureau, " " 4 76 

29 19 John W. Wise, " " 4 50 

29 20 John MacFarlane, " " 20 68 

29 21 John MacFarlane, ** " 60 58 

29 22 Ypsilanti Commercial Printing Co., on account of library 2 00 

29 23 Frank Smith, on account of library 90 40 

Feb. 16 24 Mrs. D. W. Le Valley, on account of library 3 60^ 
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No. of 
188S. Youoher. To Whom Paid. Amoant. 

Feb. 16 26 John MacFarlane, '* " '. $360 00 

16 26 John MacFarlane, " " 29 OB 

16 27 Frank Smith, " " 86 20 

16 28 8. E. Cassino & Co., " " 7 00 

16 29 8. E. Cassino A Co., *' ** 7 00 

16 80 John L. Atwater, ** '* 12 00 

16 31 Q. P. Index, " " 126 

Mar.ll 82 Richard Haigh, " " 2 00 

Apr. 21 83 F.A. Barbonr, •» " 68 24 

21 34 A. Lodeman, " " 2 00 

20 35 Charles Scribner's Sons, »* ** 26 00 

20 86 John MacFarlane, " " 43 00 

29 87 John MacFarUne, " *• 284 80 

20 38 R.R. Bowker, " " 2 00 

29 89 Ypsilanti Com'l Pr't' Com., " ^ " 28 86 

June20 40 Q. ?. Index, " * " 100 

29 41 Chas. Scriner's Sons, " " 12 00 

29 42 John MacFarlane '* " 88 20 

20 48 John W. Wise, " " 4 60 

29 44 W. W. Vanarsdale, " " 4 50 

29 45 F. W. Christem, " " .' 7 98 

29 46 R.R, Bowker, ** " 8 12 

29 47 Florence Gtoodison, " " 2 50 

29 48 Ypsilanti Com'l PrTg Co., '* " 17 56 

29 49 John MacFarlane, " " 4 26 

29 50 F. W. Christem, " ** 2188 

8ept.80 61 D. Appleton & Co., " " 6 oP 

30 52 Frank Smith, " " H 60 

80 53 D. Appleton & Co., " " 6 00 

30 54 BenJ. L. D'Ooge, " " 2 50 

30 65 F. H. Pease, •* *' 4 00 

30 56 F.A. Barbour, " " -. 8(| 

30 57 Lucy A. Osband, " " 2 26 

Disbursements on account of special funds for year ending Sept. 30, 1886 11,031 22 

1885. DKBIT. 

Sept. 30 Balance from old account $663 08 

1886. 

Sept. 30 Disbursements on account of special funds tor year ending Sept. 30, 1886 1,031 22 

30 Balance to new account 405 70 

$3.000 00 

1885. CREDIT. 

Oct. 81 Transferred from current expense fund $1,500 00 

1886. 

Jan. 81 Transferred from current expense fund 1,500 00 

$3,000^ 
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Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib — I herewith sabmit my report of the State Agricaltnral College for 
the collegiate year ending August 12, 1886, as required by section 413 of 
Howell's statutes. 

The year has been marked by a greater attendance than ever before, the 
totals for the different years thus far being as follows : 



Year. 


Namber. 


Year. 


Namber. 


Year. 


Number. 


1886...^ 


296 
178 
171 
185 
216 
221 
264 
232 
239 
154 


•1876 


164 
166 
121 
148 
181 
141 

9»-i-86^ 

79 

82 

78-I-24* 


1866 


57-I-61* 


1885. 


1875 


1866 


48 -1-45* 


1884. 


1874. 


1864. 


29-1- 88* 


1883. 


1878 


1863 


84-f26« 


1888. 


1872. 


1862. 


44-1-26* 


1881 


1871 


1861 


37-1-29* 


1880. 


1870 


I860 


49 


1879 


1869 .•.. 


1869 


96 


1878. 


1868 


1868 


140 


1877 


1867 


1857 


123 











* Preparatory students. 

Of the total number of students there were 

In the agricaltnral course 

In the mechanical course % 28 

In special studies 86 



They were divided into classes as follows : 

Postgraduates.... 



286 



11 



Seniors 88 

Juniors 26 

Sophomores 89 

Freshmen 144 

Specials 24 
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There are employed sixteen Professors and Instractors. The following is 
a list of the Faculty and other officers : 

Edwin Willits, M.A., President, Professor of Political Science, Constitutional Law, 
and Business Law. 

Theophilus C. Abbot, LL.D., Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic. 

Robert C. Kedzie, M.A.9M.D., Professor of Chemistry, and Curator of the Chemical 
Laboratory. 

Albert J. Cook, M.S., Professor of Zodlogy and Entomology, and Curator of the 
General Museum. 

William J. Beal, M.S.,Ph.D., Professor of Botany and Forestry, and Curator of the 
Botanical Museum. 

RoUa C. Carpenter, M.S.,C.E., Professor of Mathematics and Civil Engineering. 

Samuel Johnson, Professor of Practical Agriculture, and Superintendent of the Farm* 

Elias J. MacEwan, M.A., Professor of the English Language and Literature. 

E. A. A. Orange, V.S., Professor of Veterinary Science. 

J. A. Lockwood, 2d Lieut, 17th U. S. Infantry, Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. 

Liberty H. Bailey, Jr., B.S., Professor of Horticulture and Landscape Gardening, and 
Superintendent of the Horticultural Department. 

Lewis McLouth, M.A.,Ph.D., Professor of Mechanics and Astronomy. 

Henry G. Reynolds, M.S., Secretary. 

Frank S. Kedzie, M.S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Louis G. Carpenter, M.S., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Henry R. Pattengill, Assistant Professor of English. 

Joseph B. Cotton, B.S., Instructor in Mathematics. 

Mrs. Mary J. C. Merrell, B.S., Librarian. 

Henry W. Baird, B.S., Assistant Secretary. 

Hiram T. French, B.S., Foreman of the Farm. 

Louis Knapper, Florist. 

Charles S. Crandall, B.S , Foreman of the Horticultural Department. 

James Wiseman, Engineer and Foreman of Iron Shops. 

H. Campbell, Carpenter and Foreman of Wood Shops. 

There are two courses of study pursued at this college — the agricultural 
and the mechanical. Both courses are purely scientific and different from 
each other, principally in the studies and work pursued in each; relating to 
agriculture with work upon the farm in one, and a predominance of mathe- 
matics and mechanics with shop work in the other. The f Jlowing statements 
give the courses of study in detail, and the text books now used : 

AGRICULTURAL COURSE. 

Freshman Year, 

Autumn Term.— -A/grebro — ^Thomson and Quinby. Ancient flwfory— Swinton*s Out- 
lines. J?n(7/t«7i— Whitney's Essentials. EUHmtion—^onroe, 

Spring Term. — Oeometry — Wentworth. Drawing— Free Hand, Lectures. AgrictUt- 
ure — Lectures. Dedamationa, 

Summer Term. -—Oeometry completed. Botany — Gray*s Lessons, Wood's Botanist and 
Florist. Bhetorie—D. J. HilL Essays. 
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Sophomore Year, 

Autumn Term. — Algebra completed. Trigonometry , half term ; Moral Philosophy ^ 
half term. Botany ^ half term. Agriculture^ half term — Lectures. Dedamations and 
Essays. 

Spring Term. — Trigonometry completed, half term — Bellows. Surveying^ half term. 
Bellows. Botany— Laboratory work, two hours daily. Rhetoric^A, S. Hill. Essays^ 

Summer Term. — Mechanics — Atkin8on*s Ganot. Elementary C7i«mi«fry— Lectures, 
Houston. AgiHctUturCf half term — Lectures. Landscape Gardening^ half term — 
Lectures. Original Speeches, 

Junior Year, 

Autumn Term. — Mechanics completed, half term. Anatomy, half term— Lectures, 
Martin. Horticulture — Lectures. Organic Chemistry — Lectures. Blowpipe and Volu^ 
metric Analysis — Laboratory Practice. Essays and Public Speeches, 

Spring Term. — Human and Comparative Physiology — Lectures, Martin. Laboratory 
work three hours daily for two weeks. Analytical Chemistry — Laboratory work, three 
hours daily, Kedzie's Hand-book. Essays and Public Speeches. 

Summer Term.,— Entomology — Lectures, Packard, Cook's Apiary. Laboratory prac 
tice three hours a week. English Literature — Lectures, Stafford A. Brooke, Select 
Texts. Agricultural Chemistry— hectures. Essays and Public Speeches, 

Senior Year,^ 

Autumn Term. — Psychology — Bascom. Chemical P/iy«c«— Atkinson's Ganot. Zo- 
6logy — Lectures. Agricultural Engineering — Lectures. Veterinary — Lectures. Critical 
Essays and Public Speeches, 

Spring Term.— Logic — Jevon's Lessons, Fowler's Inductive Logic. Meteorology — 
Lectures. Civil Engineering, Davis' Surveying — Lectures. Constitution of the United 
States, half term — Cooley. Political Economy, half term— Chapin-Way land. Veteri- 
nary — Lectures. Geology, half term — Lectures. Horticulture, half term— Lectures. 
Essays and Public Speeches. 

Summer Term. — Quantitative Analysis— LsLboredory Practice. Botany and Forestry 
— Lectures and Laboratory Practice. Agriculture— Lectures, Veterinary— hectureB, 
English Literature, half term— Lectures, Select Texts. Philosophy of History, half 
term — Guizot. Astronomy — Newcomb and Holden. Milton, once a week. 

The text-books mentioned above are those used when the several subjects were last 
taught, but they are liable to be changed. 

COURSE IN MECHANIC ARTS. 

Freshman Year. 

Autumn Term— fVee Hand Drawing, Algebra— ThomBon & Quimby. English-^ 
Whitney's Essentials. Elocution— Monroe, Shop Practice, 

Spring Term- Mechanical Drawi}ig— Morse. Elementary P/iysica— Trowbridge. 
Geometry- Went worth. Declamation, Shop Practice, 

Summer Term— Oeom€/ry, completed. Mechanical Drawing— Morae, Elementary 
Physics. Essays, Shop Practice, 

1 All studies elective in this year. 
6 
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Sophomore Year. 

Fall Teem— JlfedianicaZi>rau^ngr— Morse. Algebra, Botony— Lectures and labo- 
ratory practice. Elementary Physics completed, half term. TVtgowome^i^— Bellows, 
half term. Shop Practice. 

Spring TEBM^Mechanical Drawing. Book-keeping and Business Law. Trigonome- 
try completed half term. Surveying— Bellows, half term. Experimental Mechanics— 
Ball. Shop Practice. 

ScMHEB Tebm— Mechanical Drawing. Rhetoric— D. J. Hill. Elementary Chemistry 
— Houston, lectures. Experimental Mechanics completed. Shop Practice. 

Junior Year, 

Fall Term — Chemistry ^ blowpipe (11 A. M.). Mechanical Drawing. Analytical 
Geometry, French or Cferman. Shop Practice. 

Spring Term — Mechanical Draunng. Analytical Geometry , half term, completed. 
Calculus, half term. French or German, Analytical Chemistry. Shop Practice, 
, . Summer Term— CaZcuZtM, completed. Mechanical Engineering. French or German. 
Elements of Mechanism — Goodeve. Shop Practice, 

Senior Year. 

Fall Term — Mechanical Draunng. Engineeriny (steam engine and boiler). Ele- 
ments of Mechanism, half term, completed. Chemical Physics — Qanot. Analytical 
Mechanics, half term. 

Spring Term — Lithological Geology, half term. Analytical Mechanics, half term, 
completed. U, S. Constitution and Political Science, Machine Design. Logic. 

Summer Term — Astronomy — Newcomb & Holden. Civil Engineering. Metallurgy 
English Literature. 

Our various depaitments are all in prosperous working order, though the 
great additional influx of students makes very necessary additional teaching 
force and more space in certain directions. The first want is most particu- 
larly felt wherever technical training is required, as in all of the operations of 
manual labor on the farm and garden, in the shops, apiary, etc., and in all 
classes of laboratory work, chemical, botanical, physiological and mechanical. 

The second want applies only to the horticultural and mechanical depart- 
ments, the former of which has no other quarters than the unfinished base- 
ment of the college hall and a single small barn, while the latter is crowding 
its present quarters, and must have more room or cease to grow. 

This need of larger accommodations can only be met by the wise liberality 
of the State Legislature; as, by the terms of its endowment, the college is 
debarred from using any of its own funds for building purposes. 

This endowment has already reached so productive a stage that, at the last 
session of the Legislature, the Board of Agriculture ventured to say that no 
appropriation for current expenses of the institution was needed, and the 
two years have passed creditably and prosperously and there is no deficiency 
to be made up. 

Again, though with its larger needs, yet also with its gradually increasing 
income, the Board are intending to ask the Legislature only for money for 
specific purposes, and to try to fit the current expenses of the college to its 
own current income. 

That the State of Michigan can well afford to provide this child of her be- 
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getting, with the completest equipment, will be understood when we see how 
well its '* Uncle Samuel " has provided for its ultimate maintenance. 

The condition of this bequest at the present time (Oct. 1, 1886) is as fol- 
lows: 

Agricaltaral CoUegre Trust Fund, from sale of lands of United States grant $901,838 58 

Balances due from purchasers ** ** ^* *' ** ** 134^234 31. 

12ivM2.91 acres of lan^l grant yet unsold, at $5 per acre (the minimum price at which the 

lands can be sold) 831.214 56 



Total.... 11,056.788 44 



This principal sum cannot be touched^ and the interest from it can only be 
used for maintenance^ and never^ in the language of the act of Congress 
making the grant, *'be applied directly or indirectly, under any pretense 
whatever, to the purchase, erection, preservation or repair of any building or 
buildings." 

It will, therefore, be readily seen that Michigan cannot afford to d > other- 
wise than make the best arrangements possible for the advantageous expend- 
iture of the interest on this large sum. 

The grant only becomes interest bearing as the lands are sold, so that at 
present the productive portion of the endowment is represented by the first 
and second of the above items, amounting to $435,567.87, the annual interest 
on which is $30,489.75. 

During the twelve months since my last report the following bulletins have 
been issued, under the law of May 11, 1885: 

No. 6. Sept. 1, 1885, by E. A. A. Grange, Prof, of Veterinary Science, on 
Abortion in Cattle. 

No. 7. Oct. 1, 1885, by L. H. Bailey, jr.. Prof, of Horticulture, etc., Notes 
on Fruits, etc. 

No. 8 Nov. 1, 1885, by A. J. Cook, Prof, of Entomology, etc., on Winter- 
ing Bees. 

No. 9. Dec. 1, 1885, by Dr. R. C. Kedzie, Prof, of Chemistry, on Marl. 

No. 10. Feb. 1, 1886, by E. A. A. Grange, on a Disease among Horses. 

No. 11. Mar. 10, 1886, by Dr. W. J. Beal, Prof, of Botany, etc., on Lawn 
Making. 

No. 12. Apr. 1, 1886, by L. H. Bailey, jr., on Rural Adornment. 
f No. 13. Apr. 10, 1886, by S. Johnson, Prof, of Agriculture, on Potato 
Culture. 

No. 14. May 1, 1886, by A. J. Cook, on the Codling Moth and Back Louse. 

No. 15. June 1, 1886, by Dr. R. C. Kedzie, on the Manurial Value of 
A-shes 

No. 16. July 15, 1886, by Dr. W. J. Beal, on Grasses. 

Very respectuily, 

HENRY G. REYNOLDS, 
Sec, Mich, State Board of Agriculture. 

Aqrioultural Colleqb, ) 
Augmt 20, 1886. f 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. ♦ 

To the Board of Control of the Reform School: 

Gentlemen — I have the honor to submit my report as Superintendent of 
the Reform School for the biennial period ending September 30, 1886. 

In an institution like ours, old enough so that the general character of ita 
work is pretty thoroughly established, there seems to be but little that is new 
to present in a Superintendent's report. But as each succeeding report goes 
into the hands of many who have not hitherto been familiar with the working 
of the institution, it is proper that we should present, somewhat in detail, a 
statement of our aims, the means with which we have endeavored to accom- 
plish these aims and the measure of success which has crowned our efforts. 

The Reform School of Michigan, which was established thirty years ago as 
a '^Ilouse of Correction for Juvenile Offenders," has long since outgrown 
the sphere of effort for which it was originally inaugurated — that of a boys*^ 
prison — and is now expected to take such boys as are tending towards lives of 
crime, and so discipline and instruct them that they may be returned to 
society morally and educationally equipped for the battle of life. The law 
provides f»»r sending to this institution not only boys who have been con- 
victed of some offense punishable by fine or imprisonment, but also, such a& 
by their failure to take advantage of the opportunities for obtaining an edu- 
cation in the public schools, indicate that they are in danger of falling into 
idle and vicious habits. 

The State of Michigan believes that a common school education is a pre- 
requisite to good citizenship, and that the boy who will not accept an edu- 
cation as a free gift should be compelled to receive it in the Reform School. 
It is frequently asked if, in the institution, we separate truants from those 
who are sent to us as criminals, and if there is not danger that while these 
truants are being improved intellectually they will be injured morally. We 
can answer this and several other inquiries which are often made as to the 
classification of our inmates, by stating that we make no distinction whatever 
based upon the character of a boy at the time when he comes under our care. 
It is our aim to have the moral atmosphere of every part of our institution 
such that it will stimulate toward well-doing every one who breathes it. We 

♦The annual report to the Superintendent of Public Inptruction required by section 2, act No. 806^ 
laws of 1881, not having been received, the report here given has been compiled in this ofQce from th» 
last biennial report of the Superintendent to the Board of Control. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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plan at all times to keep the average standard of morality among our boys 
aafficiently high so that a good boy will not be injured, and a bad boy will 
surely be benefited by contact with those about him. When a boy has deter- 
mined to become a good boy, and is making an honest effort in that direction 
he at once becomes an active and helpful agency in the work of bringing his 
•associates into a condition of right thinking and right acting. With a large 
<5orp8 of helpers composed of those of our inmates who have started in the 
right direction, and who are still remaining with us on probation, proving 
ty their persistence in well doing that they are strong enough to walk alone, 
we are constantly aided in the discipline of the institution and are able to 
liave the predominant sentiment at all times toward the right. Moreover, a 
toy who is ambitious to ^'owe no man,'* sees in the good work he is enabled 
to do for other unfortunates who have been intrusted to the care of the insti- 
tution, an opportunity to compensate the State to some extent for the good 
work previously wrought upon himself. 

As for years past, our boys devote four and a half hours each day to work, 
and four and a half hours to study, leaving five hours for meals and recreation 
and ten hours for sleep. 

In our school-room we attempt nothing outside of or beyond the common 
English brauches, but do endeavor to have all that we do of a thorough and 
practical character. The enthusiasm of our boys in their school-room duties 
and their very rapid advancement in their studies indicate, not that our schools 
are better than others, but that enforced attention to any duty soon makes that 
a pleasure which was before an irksome task. The same holds true with refer- 
ence to all the work of the institution in which the boys engage. Especially 
noticeable is this in all those industries which appear to the boys to be helplul 
in preparing them for gaining a livelihood after leaving us. The most willing 
and enthusiastic work is always noticed among those boys who are employed in 
the tailor shop, shoe shop, bake shop, the engine room and on the farm. I wish 
that we might increase our facilities in the way of educating industries, and am 
sure that our Legislature needs only to have its attention called to our wan ts in 
this direction to insure such an appropriation as will enable us to prepare for suc- 
cessful wage earning, many more than we are doing at present. Most of our 
boys upon leaving the institution are obliged at once to attempt self-support. 
We can materially enhance the probability of their success in this attempt and 
at the same time greatly lessen the probability that they will again become a 
source of expense to the State, by giving them such a training as will enable 
them to take rank as skilled laborers. As a business proposition, the State 
should feel that it cannot afford to allow these boys to go out from us without 
the ability to earn an honest living from the start. 

While the past two seasons have not been as good for profitable farming as some 
which have preceded, we have nevertheless, raised an amount of produce which 
has materially assisted in the support of the institution. We have moreover 
^greatly enhanced the value of our farm by clearing, fencing and draining, thus 
putting it in shape for greater profit hereafter. We have also done a large 
amount of necessary grading upon our grounds with our teams and the assist- 
ance of the boys, which has saved to the State an expenditure of several thou- 
sand dollars which would otherwise have been necessary. 

Our farm is a constant and great assistance to the real work of the institu- 
tion in preparing a large number of boys each year to accept homes with farm- 
ers to the mutual advantage of both parties. As most of our boys come from 
large towns, and have an established taste for town life, this work of placing 
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boys with farmers will always be somewhat limited. There are, however, very 
many of our inmates who have a taste for this work, and for whom we can do 
nothing better than to help them to homes in the country. 

It is a matter of gratification to me that I can look over the two years that 
have just closed and believe that the work of the school for those committed 
to its care has been reasonably productive of good results. Notwithstanding 
the fact that some who have gone out from our care have not shown by their 
subsequent career that we were successful in permanently turning them from 
their downward course, it still remains true that the great majority of those 
released from this institution have, by their honesty and industry, shown that 
they were anxious and determined to become good citizens. Through corres- 
pondence with the boys and from reports made by county agents, we learn of 
a very large number who are honoring themselves, and proving the wiadom of 
the eftort that is being made in behalf of the ^/juvenile offenders" of the 
State. 

There is no phase of the work we have in hand in which I have taken a live- 
lier interest than that which pertains to the returning of our inmates to the 
outside world with the least possible of habits of thinking and acting which 
are purely institutional ; but rather with such habits as will the most surely 
serve to fortify them against temptations to wrong-doing in after life, and fit 
them for grappling successfully with its stern realities. 

While in any large institution it is necessary to have much of system in its 
management, and the individual, in many particulars, must be merged into 
and become an unnoticed part of the grand whole, it is, I believe, important 
to the individual that this merging process be reduced to the minimum, and that 
strong counter-influences be established, which shall bring out and strengthen 
the individuality of each boy. We have been making a persistent effort in this 
direction with results which have, I am sure, convinced all who have been con- 
versant with our work, that much more of individual liberty could be given, 
and of individual responsibility demanded than had formerly been supposed 
feasible or possible even. 

In furtherance of this idea we have endeavored to remove from our schemes 
for restraint, discipline and education, all those which differ from what are 
found in every good home, and to introduce just such as the good home finds 
necessary and adequate. 

It is a fact well known to every person who has been engaged in reformatory 
work for any length of time, that it is seldom that a child becomes an inmate 
of such an institution who has had good home training. It is, I believe, equally 
true that the great majority of those who come under our care will be saved to 
themselves and (o the State, if they can have good home influences brought to 
bear upon them. Toward this end we have been aiming. The most important 
departure we have made from the established customs of juvenile reformatories 
has been in abolishing entirely everything in the way of grades and honors in 
our school, and in their stead inculcating the idea that good conduct should be 
aimed at because it is right, and that good scholarship and faithfulness and 
skill in work are desirable, because they are necessary to an honorable and happy 
career in after life. The system of grades and honors may and probably 
does show more immediate results, but such as are, I am sure, but temporary 
and most unsatisfactory in their character. Oood conduct that is bought with 
a price, carries with it no assurance that it will be continued, but rather argues 
that wrong-doing is likely to follow a withdrawal of the incentive which deter- 
mined the action. We cannot, in the institution, any more than in the home. 
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afford to delude a boy into thinking that he is worthy of confidence and re- 
spect, on account of any good deed he has performed from other than a noble 
motive. It was with much hesitancy that we decided to abandon the system 
of grades which prevailed for years in this institution, and which is, in some 
form, in vogue in nearly every similar institution in the country; but having 
throuojhly tested what we believe to be the better way, we are fully convinced 
that very much was gained and very little lost by the change. In this, as in 
every other plan for the betterment of our work, I have received the hearty 
and intelligent cooperation of the very best corps of officers and employes 
which can be found in any reformatory in the United States. 

We are under great obligations to the many friends of the institution for the 
pleasant reminders, which come to us almost daily, of the deep interest which 
is felt in the success of our work. Oovemor Alger, with that generous bounty 
which has endeared him to the inmates of all our State institutions, gave to 
each of our boys, last Christmas, a pair of mittens, beside other valuable pres- 
ents. 

Not less appreciated are the words of encouragement and cheer which are 
given to our inmates by those who visit the institution. It is a most powerful 
stimulus to good conduct, on the part of any boy, for him to feel that, in the 
opinion of those whose judgment he respects, there is no question as to his 
ability to make an honorable and worthy man. 

The following is a list of newspapers which have been furnished to the school 
gratuitously, and which are highly appreciated by our boys, who are always 
eager for home news : 

Owosso Weekly Press; Kalamazoo Weekly Telegraph; The Union Index, 
Gettysburg, D. T. ; Pent water News; Hillsdale Standard; The Weekly Courier, 
Jackson; Lansing Sentinel; Lansing Journal; State Republican; Saginaw 
Morning Herald; Ludington Record; Rockford Register; Milford Times; Ing- 
ham County Democrat, Mason; The Center, Detroit; Howard Times, Sock- 
anosset, R. I. ; Grange Visitor, Schoolcraft ; The Summary, Elmira, N. Y. ; 
The Church Helper; Cheboygan Tribune; Charlevoix Journal; Cold water 
Republican; Bay City Tribune; Albion Recorder ; Alpena Pioneer; City and 
Country, Columbus, Ohio. 

With grateful acknow'elgment of the wise counsels and constant support 
which I have always received from you, gentlemen of the Board of Control, 
this report is 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. A. GOWER, 
Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL.* 

TWELVE TEABS OF CHILD-SAVING WORK. 

This is no longer an experimental institution^ as it may have been in 1874 
when Michigan was a pioneer in the inauguration of a new system for the care 
And education of dependent, not criminal, children. There have been 2,138 
dependent children cared for here, the larger part of whom have gone into 
good family homes. Those who are no longer wards of the Board are the 150 
adopted by proceedings in the probate courts, 253 returned to their counties 
— generally for mental or chronic physical disability, 128 have become of age, 
28 girls have married, 72 have died in homes or at the school, 162 have been 
declared self-supporting, 233 have been returned to their parents who became 
able to support them, and 317 are either in the school or are in homes on trial. 
The present wards of the school are 1,112, of which 795 are subject to visita- 
tion in homes. For over twelve years these young dependent children have 
been coming from the county poor-houses or from broken homes into this 
school. While here they have been kindly cared for without over-indul- 
gence. They have been educated here in the common English branches 
i» others are in the district schools. They have been taught how to labor, so 
far as their ages and conditions permitted. And when they were fitted for a 
good home they have been placed there by indenture or adoption. In these 
homes the continuation of their education and kindly treatment as members 
of the family has been secured. The State has by visits and correspondence 
kept up a careful supervision of its wards and protected their interests as well 
as parents might do. Many of these children have already become self -sup- 
porting, respectable citizens. Those who turn out well will compare favor- 
ably with the same number in our common schools. These results are not 
reached without effort. Many of these children are in a fit condition physi- 
cally and mentally to place in homes the day they enter here. But there are 
many others who have never before been under the influences of a true home. 
Their life has been on the streets, in tenement houses of the lowest order and 
in resorts where virtue and honor were unknown. They have only known 
cruelty, hunger, cold and wretchedness. The law of kindness was unknown 
to them, and when they entered this school they learned for the first time 

The annual report to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, required by section 2, Act No. 206 
Laws of 1881, not having been received the report here given has been compiled in this office from the 
last biennial report of the Board of Control to the Governor.— Supt. Pub. Inbt^n. 
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that men and women can be pure and temperate and can speak without foul 
jest or oath. They are children who have been rescued from nurseries of 
crime and placed where they may become good citizens. For many of them 
there must be and is patient^ loving and continued labor. Here in this home 
school all these classes are gathered where they are surrounded by moral and 
mental influences which elevate them to a higher level where they may bee »me 
as strong and pure men and women as their more fortunate brothers and sis- 
ters. To save these children from chronic pauperisn and possible crime, for 
its own safety as well as for humanity, the State is doing this work. As 
G -v. Bagley said, " What a noble work for the State to engage in, reaching 
out a hand not heavy and restraining, clothed in iron mail, but gentle and 
with a tender clasp folding in its arms these innocents; taking the place of 
their fathers and mothers and holding them out to its citizens as their broth- 
ers and sisters." 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

PRESENT AND FUTURE SIZE OF THE SCHOOL. 

In 1883 the legislature authorized the construction of a new hospital, and 
the conversion of the building then used for that purpose into a cottage for 
children, by which the capacity was increased from 300 to 330. In his report 
for 1882, the superintendent said: ''This room and much more is greatly 
needed for the accommodation of all the children, for whose admission appli- 
cations have urgently been made. In fact, three more cottages would not 
more than supply the pressing demand." For the previous five years the 
average number in the school, including those on trial, had been 309. The 
institution was overcrowded, and the pressure was great for admissions. 
The average yearly indentures for five years have been 115, including re-in- 
dentures, the actual gain being about 100 yearly. In the main this success 
was fairly satisfactory to the Board in the absence of demonstration that bet- 
ter work could be dune. But the ideal of the law, in the opinion of the 
Board had not been reached. That was that the school should care for all 
the dependent children without increase of buildings. So, in 1883 and 1884, 
a special effort was made to determine whether it was not possible to pro* 
vide for all admissible dependent children without increasing the capacity 
of the school. It was evident that unless more than 100 per year could be 
received and indentured that many must remain in the counties as public 
charges. New zeal and confidence increased the indentures, in 1884, to 216, 
and the numbers received to 290, nearly double the number received in any 
previous year. The counties were soon relieved of all dependent children. 
In 1884 notice was given that, thereafter, all would be received. That notice 
has not been recalled and probably will not be, though our population rapidly 
increases, as well as the number of children received. Further, in 1885, the 
Board requested authority to receive children two years of age — a class not 
before admitted. The amendment to the law was made and still there was 
room. In the last two years 466 have been received, and 407 indentured. 
This late experience has demonstrated that the institution can meet all de- 
mands upon it, and probably will for many years. The work of the State 
Agent in the school, and visiting the children in families, has contributed 
much to this result. Under the improved conditions the Board was confident 
that the time had come when, with safety and profit, there might be a reor- 
ganization of the work of the school, including a more suitable adaptation of 
the buildings for the purposes of the institution. The time had come, in the 

7 
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opinion of the Board, when more work could be done, and at less expense, and 
when the capacity of the institution could, with profit, be reduced from 380 
to 270. These are some of the reasons for the readjustments and permanent 
improvements mentioned below. 

THE DOUBLE COTTAGE NOW THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 

By reason of the more rapid placing in families the number at times in the 
school was often below 250, and once passed below 200. The large cottage 
had room for sixty and was occupied by a few girls. As a cottage it was expen- 
sive to heat and had been abandoned in the winter of 1885, the girls being 
transferred to the next cottage, which they have since then occupied. There 
appeared to be no farther use for this building for cottage purposes. But 
there had always been a serious need for proper school accommodations. Of 
the five school rooms in the east wing of the main building only one was at all 
suited for the purpose. It would cost $10,000 to $15,000 to erect a suitable 
school building, and the board preferred to avoid requesting so large an appro- 
priation. But here was this large building, which with nominal changes could 
be made into an admirable school building. After full consideration the build- 
ing was set apartfor school purposes. The four large rooms, two in each story, 
were well lighted, heated and finely ventilated. The large south room in the 
first story was used for the kindergarten, which has been one of the most 
attractive features of the school. This building bas now been in use for over 
a year, and the wisdom of the enterprise has been fully demonstrated. With 
the addition in the rear providing two more school rooms to be used when the 
institution is full, will complete this school building so that it will be adequate 
for all the future demands upon it 

An examination, in person, by those to whom this report is addressed, of the 
the general and financial management of this institution, is respectfully solic- 
ited. The plan and operations of the school can be far better shown here than 
in a printed report The mission of the school is to save young children from 
associations that direct them in the way of chronic poverty or crime. The 
Board is confident that the trust imposed is being executed according to the 
letter and spirit of the law, and for the best interests of the child ten. The 
records now give the history of over two thousand little children who have lost 
their homes by the sius and misfortunes of their parents, and who have been 
brought here to be educated and then placed in family homes. Many who 
have gone through this school are already self-supporting and respected citizens. 
The great majority of the rest will also, in time, be worthy citizens of the noble 
State that aided them in their hour of need. Considering the past work and 
the possibilities of this temporary educational home for dependent children, it 
is not strange that one so well acquainted with the school, and who did so 
much towards organizing it, as Governor Bagley, should say — '*To my mind 
the grandest work the State has ever done is the State Public School at Cold- 
water." 

The Board bespeaks for these wards of the State that judicious aid that has 
never been withheld, and for the institution a continuation of the cordial senti- 
ment of approval that has always been a source of strength and encouragement. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ISAAC A. FANCHER, 

R, E. CASE, 

C. D. RANDALL, 

C. D. Randall, Secretary. Board of Control. 
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A. 

superintendent's report. 

To the Hon, Board of Control of the State Public School : 

Gentlemen — I submit herewith, for your consideration, the Twelfth Annual Report 
of the State Public School, covering the biennial period ending September 80, 1886 : 



Table S.— Present Age of the School 



Number between 2 and 3. 

3 and 4. 



ik 



i» 



44 



i and 5. 

5 and 6. 

6 and 7. 

7 and 8. 
Sand 9. 
9 and 10. 

10 and 11. 

11 and 12. 
IS and 13. 

13 and U. 

14 and 15. 

15 and 16. 



Total. 



Average age. 



4 

4 

12 

16 

38 

84 

42 

82 

28 

16 

10 

2 

4 

2 



284 
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Table 9.— Present Standing of School, 



44 



44 



44 



44 



Nnmber in Kindergarten. 

reading in Chart 

reading in First Reader 

reading in Second Reader 

reading in Third Reader 

able to write letters 

able to add i>rmotical examples 

able to subtract practical examples 

able to multiply practical examples 

able to divide practical examples 

knowing multiplication table 

studying Swinton^s Introductory Geography. 

studying Mllnes* Primary Arithmetic 

studyii^g Milnes* Elementary Arithmetic 

studying Oral (Geography 



44 



58 
42 

30 
47 
80 
00 
45 
45 
45 
45. 
17 
17 
18 
17 
104 
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Table 10,— Course of Study, 



Study of colon and form. 
LeamlDg nximbers, counting, etc. 
Games on circle to illuBtrate the above. 



Chart and First Reader. 

Singing. 

Geography of the school room. 

Addition. 



First and Second Readers. 

Spelling. 

Singing. 

Appleton^s Second Reader. 
Appleton^s Third Reader. 
Swinton*8 Introductory (Geography. 
Spelling all words in Reader. 



KINDKROARTBN. 

Occupations for manual dexterity, neatness, ob- 
servation, comparison. 

FIRST ORADK. 

Making figures. 
Counting to one hundred. 
Drawing on slate. 
Spelling. 

8BCX>ND ORADK. 

Writing on slate. 

Studying of numbers to ten— four operations to 
each number. 

THIRD GRADE. 

Milnes^ Elementary Arithmetic. 
Milnee* Primary Arithmetic. 
Writing. 



/ 



RESULTS OF PLACING OUT. 



It would not be sufficient to simply place a child in a home every working day of the 
year, if nothing were done to see that the child received such training as is accorded 
children in honorable families where proper training is given, and no pains has been 
spared in this most important part of our work. 

Never before has it been practicable to do this part of our work as it has been done 
during the past year. The children are encouraged if discouraged, admonished if way- 
ward, and counseled to be patient, honest and truthful. Those who are becoming of 
age are advised regarding their future plans. The money due on contract is collected 
if necessary, and guardians are learning that a contract with this institution means all 
it contains. If children are not being sent to school it is at once investigated, church 
and Sunday school attendance is being insisted upon, and in general a complete and 
thorough conformity to the spirit as well as the letter of the indenture contract is being 
urged. 

This visiting is done at unexpected times by a man who was personally acquainted 
with a great many of the children before they went into homes, and they are more 
ready to tell all their troubles to him than they would be to an utter stranger. 

Children are removed from homes promptly where it is deemed for the child*s best 
good, whether such children are with their own relatives or among entire strangers. 
Guardians guilty of cruelty have been prosecuted and fined. Children who have left 
good homes without cause have been returned to their homes, so that such absconding 
is growing less frequent. Children and guardians alike are recognizing their obligations 
to the parent the State has provided. So thoroughly has this work been done that with 
this report we are enabled to show the condition and whereabouts of all children but 
eight 

For items of interest regarding children in families and character of homes you are 
respectfully referred to the report of the State Agent, which is herewith submitted. 
From his report it will be s^en that at least 92 per cent, of all children placed out are 
no longer public burdens and are likely to become honest, self-supporting citizens. 
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It is a]80 worthy of notice that the homes in which these children are placed have 
some purpose in view other than the value of the child to them in work, but desire to 
give each child such educational advantages as will place him at no disadvantage with 
his more fortimate companions in homes with their own real parents; as the following 
table of attendance at school during the past year of those out of the institution in 
homes shows : 

Number who have attended school 10 months 83 

Number who have attended school 9 months 88 

Number who have attended school 8 months 34 

Number who have attended school 7 months 87 

Number who have attended school months 60 

Number who have attended school 6 months 60 

Number who have attended school 4 months 243 

Number who have attended school 8 months 87 

Number who have attended school 2 months 86 

Number who have attended school 1 month 8 

Number who have not attended school 156 

Total 706 

In the early history of the institution only three months* attendance at school was 
required ; later this was changed to four months, which is the present requirement. 

From the above table it will be seen that 595 of the children on indenture have 
attended school the full amount of tijgpk required by their contract, or more than that 
length of time. One-third of all children out have attended school five months or more. 

Of the 164 who have attended one month or not at all, 88 were out on trial and had 
not yet begun attendance at school, 8 have not been heard from, 26 are under school 
age, 27 are past 18 years of age and have dropped out of school, 4 have been out of 
school on account of sickness, 3 becaiise they did not wish to go, 10 because they did 
not go into their homes from the institution until during the past summer and are wait- 
ing for the winter term to begin. No reason is given in case of the remaining three, 
but has been asked for. Deducting from the whole number those who cannot reason- 
ably be expected to be in school and the average number of months for each child 
is five. 

THE SCHOOLS. 

There is no more important duty devolving upon this institution than to ^ ve the chil- 
dren the best educational advantages. While all the departments are purely primary, 
it is the place of all places in the school where the beet teachers should be employed and 
the best methods inaugurated. The disadvantages attending the teacher's work, in a 
school like ours, have been so frequently mentioned as not to need repetition here. They 
are acknowledged by all who are familiar with the work. This being so, it is impor- 
tant to introduce such improved system as will assist in securing the greatest possible 
good to the children. As suggested in my last report, a kindergarten department was 
to be started, and the wisdom of this departure in the school work has already been 
shown. It has been a most useful adjunct to the schools, and its results have been 
better than I even dared to hope. It has done much, by interesting mechanical work, 
to enliven dormant powers, and to bring into activity mental resources of children who 
were considered of doubtful ability. It has thus, possibly, saved from a poor-house life 
one or two children who, without this awakening process, would have been probably 
considered feeble-minded. While it brightens and awakens sleeping intellects, it does 
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much for the already bright ones. It furnishes pleasing occupations for willing fingers 
and saves them from getting into mischief. It teaches geometrical forms, color,, 
qualities of objects, number, and, by easy steps, trains to observation, comparison and 
invention. Its moral training cannot be over-estimated. At a time in life when easily 
influenced, impressions for good are made which will be lasting. Honesty, politeness, 
courtesy, and graceful movements are taught in such a way as to develop the true 
lady and gentleman^ These bttle waifs, many of whom are old beyond their years for 
lack of anything to brighten life, are made happy beyond description for four hours 
each day. With their action songs, marching, working with pretty colors, making 
something with their own fingers, talking to each other almost constantly, the time of 
the session passes before they are ready to go home. If no other reason existed to jus- 
tify the establishment of this department, to my mind that would be sufficient. 

The other departments are doing good work, notwithstanding the disadvantages- 
under which teachers have to labor. The schools are better equipped than ever before 
with modem appliances for school work. The dark, illy- ventilated rooms in the main, 
building have given place to light, airy, well ventilated rooms, in a building used for no- 
other purpose. 

In future the schools will be closed for a regular vacation during July and August ;. 

so that our children may look forward to school closing and beginning as do all other 

children in the public schools. 

******** 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN N. FOSTER, 

Superintendents 
September 80, 1886. 



STATE INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 



REPORT OF BOARD OF CONTROL.* 

To His Excellency the Governor, the Secretary of State, and the Honorable Members of 
the Legislature of the State of Michigan : 

The Board of Coutrol hereby Bubmits for your consideration its fourth 
biennial report, being for the fiscal years ending, respectively September 30, 
1885. and September 30, 1886, including the reports of the Treasurer, Super^ 
intendent and Physician. 

The average number of girls received annually since the opening of the' 
institution has been 62. The average number leaving by discharge, death, 
etc., 16. Provision is made in our present buildings for 192 inmates, bui/ 
we have alread} been compelled to crowd in more than that number, 
although such crowding is very detrimental to the efficiency of our work. 
The cottages ought not to be filled to their utmost capacity if the best work 
is to be done. It is impossible to grade the girls properly when this is the 
case. Sometimes one cottage and then another requires depletion in order 
to place girls in the grade to which their conduct entitles them ; but 
obviously, this cannot be done when the advance cottage is already full. 

In view of this showing, it seems to us absolutely necessary, if the institu- 
tion is to be successfully maintained, that provision should be made by this 
Jjegislature for increased accommodations ; for it must be borne in mind that 
ai least a year must elapse after an appropriation is made for an additional 
building before it ran be reaHy for occupancy. Should such an appropria- 
tion be made, we trust it will be for a small cottage similar to those first 
erected, and designed for the accommodation of not more than thirty-four 
inmates. 

We expressed very fully in the last report our views of the comparative 
value for reformatory purposes < f large and small cottages, and it is perhaps 
unnecessary to go over the same ground again. Suffice it to say, that expe- 
rience has most decidedly confirmed us in the opinions then expressed. We 
find the large building, erected as an experiment, and then just about being 
opened, no more economical, much more difficult to manage properly, and 
less satisfactory in every way than the smaller ones. The home feeling upon 
which we rely so much in the work of reformation is in a great measure lost 
when so large a number are congregated tog»'tber, and the girls, instend of 

* The annuAl report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, required by section 2, act No. 20ft, 
laws of 1881, not having been received, the report here given has been compiled in this office from thft 
last biennial report of the Board of Control to the Governor.— SupC Fub Inttr. 
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having each a sense of being the object of individual interest and care, 
become a crowd too large to have their interests considered separately. 

The ladustral Home for Girls is no longer an experiment. It has demon- 
strated its ability to accomplish the results hoped for in its establishment to 
quite as large an extent as could reasonably have been anticipated. We 
believe it has become one of the most valuable and successful of the charita- 
ble institutions in the State, and should be cheerfully maintained and 
enlarged as its necessities require 

Our plan of training girls in all sorts of domestic work has proved success- 
ful. We refer to the Superintendent's report for particulars on this point. 
I It will be seen from the Physician's report that the health of the girls has 
^ from the opening of the Home, been remarkably good ; a fact which we 
believe to be largely due to the strict sanitary regulations insisted upon and 
en'orced. 

The working of the Truant Act, which allows girls to be sent to the institu- 
tion, to be discharged when IG years of age, has proved very detrimental, and 
works an apparent injustice to other inmates of the Home. Three girls have 
been sent here under its provisions, whose terms of detention by the law will 
be but for a single year. Their records and characters are bad, and their in- 
fluence immoral. It is demoralizing to have these girls discharged while 
many better ones are retained as unfit for an honorable discharge. We 
urgently request that all girls hereafter sent to this school be sentenced as 
required in the original act establishing it. 

Understanding that application will be made to the Legislature for the 
establishment nf a prison for women, and an asylum for feeble-minded chil- 
dren, we cordially recommend both measures to favorable consideration. Our 
experience has furnished frequent evidence of their necessity. We are con- 
vinced that in many cases girls are committed to our care who are above the 
prescribed age for reception, and they occupy places which should be reserved 
for younger and more hopeful subjects of reformatory effort. Others are 
jBent here who are scarcely capable of judging »»etween right and wrong, who 
are not in any sense proper subjects for our work, and could be much better 
i)ared for in an institution especially designed for that class of unfortunates. 

Very respectfully, 

ARTHURETTA S. FULLER, 
ELIZ V S. STEBBINS, 
MARY E. COOLEY, 
WILLIAM CORBIN, 
GEORGE SPALDING. 
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A. 
SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 

To the Board of Control of the State Industrial Home for Oirls : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : The following is respectfully submitted as the Report of 
the Superintendent for the years ending September 30, 1885, and September 80, 1886 : 

Table l,-- Number of Oirls Received. 



Number Received and Total Number now in Home. 



No. 



Number received before Sept. 80. 1884 

Number received from Sept. 90, 1881, to Sept. 80, 1885. 
Number received from Sept. 30, 18&% to Sept. 80, 1886. 

Whole number received siooe opening 

Whole number now in the home 



206 

61 

64 

830 

187 



By using the hospitals in the different cottages we can furnish rooms for two hundred 
girls. Our present number is one hundred and eighty-seven, as will be seen in the 
above table. 

At present date our girls are placed as follows : 



Table II. — Manner of Dismissal, 



Number contracted for service but still under control of the Home. 

** contracted to friends 

** returned to county as unfit subjects 

'' who have been discharged at expiration of time 

** for go«id behavior 

" various reasons 

" died 

in the Home Sept. 80, 1886....'. 

Whole number received 

Average number belonging from Sept. 30, 1884, to Sept. 30, 1885 

Whole " " '♦ '» 30,1884,*' '^ 30.1885 

Average " *• " " 30,1886," ** 30,1886 

Whole " " *' *» 30,1886 



54 

8 

13 

3 

26 

35 

4 

187 

830 

lti3 

286 

184 

258 



Average age at entering, 14 years. 

At the date of this report the girls were graded as follows : 

In Croewell cottage, or lowest grade 82 

Id Clark cottage, or second grade 83 

In Central cottage, or third grade 57 

In Gillespie cottage, or fourth grade 36 

In Honor cottage, or highest grade 30 

187 



The girls have done the work of the several families, made and repaired all the gar- 
ments, have done the oiling and floor painting ; have picked over five hundred and 
forty-four bushels of beans ; transplanted one hundred and nineteen thousand four 
hundred and sixty tomato plants, picked two thousand one hundred and sixty-eight 
quarts of berries; have planted potatoes and corn; have done considerable weeding; 
taken almost the entire care of fifteen acres of lawn. 

All work is done under the supervision of an officer. 

8 
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The girls received seventeen premiums at the Lenawee Co. Fair, on bread, canned 
fruit, fancy work, hand and machine knitting. 

Table XL—Course of Study. 



First Grade. 


Second Grade. 


Third Grade. 


Cards. 

Exercises in- 
Drawing. 
Writing. 
Reading. 
Spelling. 
Numbers. 


Appleton's First and Second 

Readers. 
Supplementary Readers. 
Oral work in— 

Geography. 

Numbers. 

Drawing. 

Writing. 

Spelling. 


Appleton's Third Reader. 

Supplementary Reader. 

Primary Arithmetic. 

Harper^s Primary Geography. 

Drawing. 

Writing. 

Spelling. 



Fourth Grade. 



Fourth Reader. 

Robinson^s Arithmetic. 

Harper's Common School G^eography. 

Hooker's Book of Nature. 

Household Economy. 

Writing. 



Fifth Grade. 



Fourth Reader, flnished. 

Robinson's Arithmetic. 

Harper's Common School Geography. 

Swinton's Language Lessons. 

Writing. 

Spelling. 



Spelling. 

t 




Sixth Grade. 


Seventh Grade and Extra Studies. 


Fifth Reader. 


Fifth Reader. 


Robinson's Arithmetic. 


Language Work— Composition. 


Hari)er'8 Common School (Geography. 


Robinson's Arithmetic, completed. 


Swinton's Language Lessons. 


Physiology. 


Writing. 


U. S. History. 


Spelling. 


Writing. 




Spelling. 



The girls of Croswell cottage are separated from the others in their school work and 
form an unclassified department. 

The schools have been under the instruction of earnest, conscientious teachers, and 
the progress of the pupils in their studies has been very satisfactory. 

Several entertainments have been given by the various grades in the past two years. 

Memorial days of Longfellow, and John B. Gough were observed by the advanced 
grades. 

The International S. S. Lessons are taught in each family, Saturday evening, by the 
cottage manager. 

Sunday morning all the girls are assembled in chapel, when the lesson is reviewed, 
general questions asked and answered. 

The girls show great interest in the study of the Bible and Sabbath instruction. 

By a recent arrangement. Catholic girls receive religious instruction from the priests 
and sisters. 

I am very grateful to the clergymen of the city who have so kindly assisted us in our 

Sunday afternoon services. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MARGARET SCOTT, 

Superintendent 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S KEPORT. 

To the Board of Control: 

The following comprises the report of the Saperintendent of the instita- 
tion under your charge for the biennial period of 1884-6. The period 
covered by this report begins four years after the leasing of the property 
known as the Odd Fellows' Institute as a temporary location for the school, 
three years after the purchase of the property and permanent location of the 
school by the Legislature, and one year after the appropriations were made 
for the erection of wings to the main building and for various other improve- 
ments on the premises. 

SRECTION OF BUILDING. 

September 30, 1884, found the south wing and residence of superintendent 
completed and occupied, and work upon the brick walls of the nor h wing 
under way. This building was not ready for occupancy before the opening 
of the term in September, 1885, and even at that time mur^h work yet 
remained to be done by way of finishing and furnishing parts of this building 
for the reception of pupils. The rooms of this building furnished the boyd 
more commodious and comfortable quarters than those hitherto occupied by 
them, and the school rooms met a need of the school for more and better 
accommodations. 

LITERARY DBPAETMENT. 

At the close of the term in June, 1885, Mr. Clarence D. McLouth declined 
re-appointment as first teacher in this department, for the purpose of further 
pursuing his studies at the State Normal School at Ypsilanti. The vacancy 
was filled by the Mppointment of Mr. U. O. Race, recently a graduate of the 
same institution. At the same time Miss Aristine Nayes declined re-appoint- 
ment as teacher in this department to accept an appointment as teacher in 
the schools of Fort Wayne, Indiana. Miss Emma L. Kent, of Greenville, 
Michigan, was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Studies in the following subjects were pursuel in the school years of 1885 
and 188G : 



*Tbe annual report of the Saperintendent of Public Inttmction, reqaired by section 2, Mt No. 206, 
laws of 188), not bavins been received, the report bere fri^en has been compiled in tbis office from 
the last biennial report of the Saperintendent to the Board of Ck>ntrol.— ^pt. Pvb, Inatr, 
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School year ending June, 188S. 

General Knowledge. 
Algebra. 
Orammar. 
General History. 
Physical Geography. 
Physiology. 



General Knowledge. 

Reading. 

History. 

Physiology. 

Arithmetic. 



Reading and Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Natural History. 

Objects. 

American Literature. 



First Grade. 

School year ending June, 1886. 

General Knowledge. 

Algebra. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Grammar. 



Arithmetic. 
Reading and Spelling. 
Geography. 
Memorizing. 



Geography. 
Reading. 
Arithmetic. 
Memorizing. 



Second Grade. 

General Knowledge. 
Natural Philosophy. 
Arithmetic. 
History. 

Third Grade. 

Arithmetic. 
Reading and Spelling. 
Natural History. 
Memorizing and 
American Literature. 

Fourth Grade. 

Kindergarten. 
Reading and Spelling. 
Geography. 
Objects. 
Memorizing. 

FiFtH Grade. 

Kindergarten. 
Reading and Spelling. 
Geography. 
Arithmetic. 
Memorizing. 



Instruction in the above subjects was given to seventy-two pupils during 
the school year of 1885, and to eighty-three pupils during the year 1886. 

Tlie reading classes have used bo'ks in line print almost exclusively. 

A class of lieginners in the New York point system was organized during 
the past year and has made satisfacory progress. The Braille system of 
point writing hHs been in use for a number of years by some of our pupils, 
although ifisr ruction in this system h s not been given in school. After hav- 
ing compared the merits of the two systems thoroughly, I would pronounce in 
favor of the New Ynrk system of point print and advise that the use of the 
Braille system be discontinued altogether. 

An important addition was made to the department in the matter of a 
kindergarten class. This work i- especially designed for younger pupils, 
although, I think, that most of the pupils in our schools could profit by this 
method of instruition. 

The clumsiness of fingers unused to labor never appears so great as when 
those fingers are made to do double duty in supplying the deficiency occa- 
sioned by the loss of sight. In some pupils this difiScuhy can only be 
remedied by engaging in exercises designed to strengthen the fingers, and to 
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enable all their movements to be made with preci uon. As many blind per- 
sons must, necessarily, depend upon mechanical employments as a me.tns of 
self support, the necessity for early attention to the training and discipline 
of the hand becomes apparent. This training should come early in life, and 
mastery over the movements of the hands should be acquired at that age 
when hands and body are developing most rapidly. Motion then becomes 
natural and easy. It does not partake of the hesitating, artificial chaiacter, 
which is often found in persons of more advanced years, who had not ac- 
quired precision of movement in early life. 

A pupil, whose hands have been properly disciplined, comes to the learning 
of a trade with a very different equ pment from that of a person whose hands 
have always been idle. He finds that the trade calls for repetitions of motions 
with which he is already familiar, and in the performance of which his hand 
is strong and exact. 

The kindt-rgarten meets the demand for this early training as well as any- 
thing that has yet been devised. I do not mean the kindergarten as it is ordi- 
narily taught, for much of this work in our common schools would not be at 
all suited to the needs of blind pupils. So much work as relates to colors or 
lines must be either discarded or, at least, so modified as to appeal to the 
sense of touch of the blind child Modeling in clay of the simple geometri- 
cal figures, the forms of birds' nests and animals, houses, articles of furniture, 
and many others that may strike the fancy of the child, furnishes a great 
source of amusement as well as of instruction. Paper folding and weaving, and 
the formation with thread and needle of pictures on perforated card-board, 
besides stick and tablet laying, are also extensively employed. We have also 
introduced exercises in parcel wrapping with good results. Pupils first learn 
to wrap paper around blocks of wood, and then to tie them up neatly. 
Objects of different ^hape8, and more difficult to manage, are then introduced 
as the fingers become more deft. 

It is designed that the mastery of one form shall be followed by the presen- 
tation of another requiring a higher degree of dexterity, until the doing up 
of saw dust or sand into packages closes the exercises in parcel wrapping. 

There is another feature which, so far as I am aware, is peculiar to our 
kindergarten, and which I think is destined to prove useful here as well as in 
other institutions for the blind. It has reference to the various uses which 
can be made of cords or small ropes in the exercise and development of the 
sense of touch. 

The apparatus which we use is very simple and consists of a board which 
is supported on brackets about five inches from the wall and at a height 
from the fioor equal to the height of a table. Running lengthwise of this 
board are two lines of holes designed to afford an anchorage for the cords 
while the pupils are at work. These holes are one inch apart and are made 
with a three-sixteenths-inch bit. The cord we have used is a braided chalk 
line cut up into lengths of about four feet With a knot on one end and 
the other end dipped into melted glue to prevent its unravelling, the cord 
is drawn through the hole in the above described frame-work. Any number 
of these cords desired may be held firmly in this frame-work at the same 
time. A line of chairs placed conveniently near furnishes seating for pupils. 

A great variety of work may be executed with the aid of this apparatus, 
much greater, indeed, than we have yet been able to put into practical oper- 
ation. Our exercises so far have aimed to instruct pupils in tying different 
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kinds of knots, braiding from three to seven strands and splicing cords, etc. 
I hope that its usef alness may be extended beyond the limit as here indicated, 
for I think that this or similar apparatus will have a place in the future kin- 
dergarten for the blind. 

I'he pupils' libraries of raised-print books consist largely of books in what 
is known as line-print. This institution has received books to the value of 
$563 from the American printing house for the blind during the past two 
years. These books were paid for from the congressional grant of 1879, 
which grant was made to furnish books and apparatus for the blind. We 
have also put into raised print the New Year's letters of 1885 and 1886 of 
Bishop Gillespie to the pupils of this institution. Blind persons throughout 
the State have been furnished with copies of these letters free. Many of them 
have also been supplied with raised-print books on condition of their paying 
the cost of transportation. 

MUSIC DEPARTMBNT. 

The addition to the equipment of this department by the purchase of five 
Knabe pianos, three square grand and two upright, was one of importance. 
Two of the old pianos have been given over to the tuning department, which 
leaves eleven pianos for regular music practice. 

The services of two teachers have been in constant demand in this work. 
At the close of the term of 1885, Mrs. L. S. Roper, vocal teacher, and Miss 
Jennie VanWormer, teacher of instrumental music, severed their connections 
with the institution. The vacancies were filled by the appointment of Mr. 
and iMrs. Aaron G. Blakeslee, as teachers, respectively, of instrumental and 
vocal music. 

A class in piano tuning which at present contains seven members, was inau- 
gurated during the past year. The progress so far made by these young men 
has been very satisfactory. There is a good prospect that they will find in this 
employment a comfortable means of self support. Instruction is given both in 
the scientific and practical phases of piano tuning, and a special aim is made 
of thoroughness in every part of the work. 

The instructions also embrace the best way of making all ordinary repairs 
to pianos, an opportunity is afforded for practical work in this direction. 
There can be no question but what the blind possess especial gifts, which en- 
able them to practice this trade with great skill. The keen perception and 
interpretation of sounds is a necessary result of blindness, arising as it does 
from the constant use of this organ of sense in gaining a knowledge of objects 
which by other people are apprehended by the sense of sight. 

It is difficult to estimate at its full value the delicate and refined percep- 
tion of the sense of hearing usually attained by cultivated blind persons. Not 
only is the critical accuracy of this sense noticed in the correct appreciation 
of musical sounds but it is also to be seen in the readiness with which the 
mood or state of mind of the speaker is interpreted from the sound of the 
voice. It is only by noting small differences of sounds that such a power of 
determining the exact feelings of another becomes possible. This refined del- 
icacy of the sense of hearing is a desirable equipment of a person practicing 
the art of piano tuning. In the struggle of competition in this kind of em- 
ployment at least nature has given the blind man a decided advantage over 
his seeing brother. 

As one of the numerous instances of the work of blind persons in piano 
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tnnlng^ I mftj refer to the fact that the Perkins Institution for the Blind has 
been awarded the contract for eight years in succession of tuning the pianos 
of the Boston schools^ one hundred and thirty-two in number. I may also 
refer to the fact that large piano establishments are having their tuning 
yery extensively done by blind persons. The pianos of this institution have 
been tuned and kept in repair for several years by blind tuners who were 
formerly students in the institution^ and the work has never been better or 
more uniformly done in the history of the institution than has been done 
by these blind men. 

WORK DBPARTMBNT. 

The affairs of this department have been conducted with vigor and success. 

The general character of the employment afforded the pupils has been very 
much as indicated in former reports, although in the girls' branch there has 
been a noticeable improvement in the quality of the manufactured articles. 

In the prosecution of this work, the teacher and pupils have labored with 
commendable diligence and zeal. Some of the work done wholly by the 
blind girls speaks strongly for the thorough discipline which they receive. 

Sewing by hand and machine, both fancy and plain, the hemming of 
sheetH, napkins and towels, knitting and crocheting, darning and mending, 
constitute the main features of the girls' work. The sewing for the house- 
hold has been mainly done in this department, and the clothing of many of 
the pupils has been made by the pupils themselves. An exhibit was made at 
the Central Michigan Fair, at Lansing, in September, 1886, of the work of 
this department together with samples of the work and apparatus of the 
other departments of the school. The quality of this exhibit excited consid- 
erable attention, and enlisted a very general interest in the peculiar work 
which tnis institution is accomplishing. 

In the broom shop the work has progressed satisfactorily. The boys have 
received instruction in all of the operations entering into the manufacture 
of brooms, and as a rule hav3 made good use of their advantages. On com- 
pleting his trade, each boy can perform every operation from removing the 
corn from the bale and bleaching and sorting it, to properly labeling and 
bunching the finished product. 

In addition to the number of pupils who have pursued studies in the 
literary course, and at the same time have learned the trade of broom making 
and have left the institution to engage in their trades, there have been 
admitted about ten or twelve men for the express purpose of learning a trade. 
^These persons were over the age of twenty-one years and so were admitted 
only as special reasons for doing so appeared to exist in their cases. As a 
rule these persons became blind after reaching the age of twenty-one years, 
and generally as the result of accident. Perhaps one-half of the number 
became blind as the result of accidents with explosives in mines. In every 
case these men had been accustomed to active, hard work before becoming 
blind, and I believe that in every case they have pursued the trade of broom 
making with success after leaving the institution. 

I would advise, until these blind persons are provided for in some other 
institution, such as the working homes for blind men, that we continue to 
receive the most worthy and deserving of them as we have done heretofore. 
The practical value of the shop work to these men has been very great. 

J. F. Mcelroy, 

iSuperintendent. 
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VISITORS' REPORT. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Supt of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir — The State visitors to Adrian College under your appointment^ 
discharged the duties assigned them, and unite in the following report : 

Adrian College is situate on College hill, in the western part of the thrifty 
city of Adrian. Its campus contains 20 acres of high, rolling, beautiful 
grounds, just adapted to the purposes to which they are devoted, with 
especially inviting and healthful surroundings. It is artistically platted, con- 
siderably improved and beautified, and with but little additional outlay of 
work and money will not be excelled for a college site by any location in 
Michigan. 

There are four buildings now erected, large and roomy, wisely designed, 
and constructed with reference to College purposes. A fifth is in the general 
plan, which when built, will make the educating workshop complete. The 
exterior of the buildings is neat and shapely. Among the features of the 
interior which attracted our attention are the spacious, well furnished Society 
rooms, the Star and Lambda Phi. These, with several recitation rooms 
and offices, are upon the first floor of the chapel building. They are tastefully 
arranged, and give evidence of the care and honorable strife of each not to be 
outdone by the other. The chapel will seat 400, and contains a fine pipe 
organ. The halls on the extreme north and south of the grounds contain 
plea* ant waiting rooms, spacious parlors, large assembly rooms, music and. 
recitation rooms, together with a number of furnished suites of rooms for a 
limited number of students who wish to accept the dormitory system. The 
North Hall, in addition to the President's office, recitation rooms and public 
offices, contains apartments for about 100 young men. The South Hall of the 
same ample size and general arrangement, in addition to Music r* oms for 
classes in Instrumental and Vocal Music, to which very especial attention is 
given, has accommodations for about the same number of young women. All 
the departments of College instruction are open to both sexes, and the co- 
education is conducted with eminent satisfaction. 

The first floor of the Museum building has a Library hall, Reading rooms. 
Telephone room. Laboratory, Recitation and Lecture rooms for the Theologi- 
cal department, which is one of the special schools of the College. The 
Museum contains large and valuable zoological collections, and within the 
past year has received many important contributions of birds, fishes, minerals,. 
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shells and woods from the territories and western States of our country, and 
from foreign fields. 

The whole interior arrangements and conduct of the College reveal great 
care and devotion to the best training and culture of the large class of stu- 
dents who avail themselves of its advantages. 

The institution is well manned and is doing good and thorough work in the 
educational interests of Michigan. The Faculty are a noble people, and 
though contending against financial pres^^ures, have resolved to live within 
the College income and work vigorously while waiting for better days. Pres- 
ident Stephens is an efficient instructor and painstaking officer, and with the 
assistance of an an able corps of co-workers, will, by the help of Adrian and 
increasing endowments, through the blessing of Ood, place Adrian College 
among the very first and best institutions of our State. 

The college has an endowment of ab mt $90,000, which yields an income 
altogether too limited for its needs. It receives very considerable help yearly 
from the Methodist Protestant church, under whose care and patronage it 
exists. The receipts are somewhat increased from its dormitories, initiation, 
and class fees and other resources, and yet are too small for the demands 
made up>n them. Its Faculty are determined, however, to do thorough 
work in the establishment and carrying forward of an institution that shall 
do its part in the literary, scientific, and religious departments of education 
in Michigan. 

The varied departments of college instruction include the College of Lite- 
rature and Arts, the School of Theology, School of Music, Normal School, 
School of Commerce, with courses of study equal to those pursued in our 
best Colleges. A Preparatory Department under able instructors prepare stu- 
dents for the advanced carriculum of the College, from which they are grad- 
uated with honors and degrees, as in the highest Colleges and Universities of 
the country. At least fourteen States and Territories were represented in the 
body of students during the last year, and the senior class on class day 
acquitted itself with great credit, showing thorough drill and excellent 
scholarship. 

We are assured that Adrian College has before it an honorable career of 
great usefulness that will reflect credit upon all who participate in the work 
it is accomplishing. It appeals earnestly for larger endowments to the men 
and women of wealth, not only in the religious denomination which espe- 
cially fosters it, but also t» those in the beautiful and busy city on whose 
borders it is located, and who pride themselves in its prosperity, and to others 
who would establish a most worthy monument of goodness and benevolence 
in the endowment of Professorships that shall perpetuate their name and 
memory. 

Very respectfully, 

JOHN McELDOWNEY, 
S. MECKWITil, 
J. G. PLOWMAN, 

Board of Vintors. 
9 
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REPORT OF PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir — I have the honor to present the following report of the work and 
progress of Albion College for the year ending June 24, 1886. 

The attendance of the students was 365, being forty in excess of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The bachelor's degree was conferred on sixteen students, while thirteen 
graduated from the conservatory of music. 

With this year ends the first quarter of the first century of the institution, 
and during commencement week a quarter-centennial celebration of much in- 
terest was held. 

I am glad to be able to report substantial progress in all departments. The 
library has been improved by the addition of 629 volumes ; the biological 
laboratory by a large increase in its appliances of work. 

Much interest has been awakened in the study of history by the system of 
historical maps devised by Professor F. M. Taylor, on which a patent has 
been secured. By means of these maps all territorial changes, location of 
battles or other great events and every geographical modification is readily 
indicated, so that the student can trace on the same background the growth 
or decadence of nations through all the periods of their life. During the 
year the institution has prepared a large number of maps on this plan, so 
that in the rooms of the history department there is already quite an exten- 
sive map museum. Each map contains within itself, in most cases, the re- 
sources and information of a score of maps of the ordinary kind. 

THE WORK THE COLLEGE HAS UNDERTAKEN TO DO. 

We have arranged four distinct and radically unlike courses of study. 
The Classical, the Latin Scientific, the Scientific, and the English. In the 
Classical the Latin and Greek hold a prominent place. In all Colleges, both 
in Europe and America, until quite recently, there was no other course. And 
at present many scholars maintain that more culture is gained from this line 
of work than from any substitute that has been offered. 

In the Latin Scientific the Greek is replaced by other studies requiring the 
same amount of time for their mastery. These studies are principally — though 
not wholly — in science and mathematics. But students who desire to make 
a specialty of Latin or some of the modern languages, can substitute further 
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work in these languages for such branches in science or mathematics as have 
been introduced into this course in place of the Greek found in the Classical 
Coarse. This will make the course preeminently linguistic^ the same as the 
Classical Course. The degree conferred is Bachelor of Philosophy — not Bach- 
elor of Arts as in the Classical Course. 

In the Scientific Course there is no ancient language in the College curric- 
ulum, and but one year of required Latin in the Preparatory, and also one 
year of either Latin or Greek. But the amount of Mathematics, Science and 
History is largely increased. 

The College has established an English Course in which no Latin or Greek 
is found, but special attention is given to the study of the English language 
including the Anglo-Saxon. This course supplements the work of the English 
Course of the High Schools, and supplies a want which Colleges generally do 
not meet. 

The degree which the student will receive on graduation is determined by 
the course he has pursued up to the end of the Sophomore year. The two 
years which follow are devoted wholly to elective work, except Psychology, 
Logic and one term of Chemistry, which are required of all students who are 
candidates for a degree. 

Several studies in the Freshman and Sophomore years have recently been 
made elective. 

We have no fear of injurious results following from the wide election 
allowed. Our experience has shown that it is by no means common that the 
easiest branches of study are chosen — the result depends mostly on mental 
predilection, or the bearing of work on anticipated callings in the future. 

In most cases the choice seems to grow out of mental type, rarely out of 
ease of accomplishment, \^'e are convinced that the departure from the old 
iron-clad system has been decidedly in the interest of scholarship. The 
increase of the scholarly spirit has kept pace with the greater freedom of 
choice of work. 

METHODS. 

Four modes of instruction are employed. One is the guidance of the pupil 
in the study of a text book, this accomplished by recitations. Another is the 
substitution of formal lectures for the ordinary recitation. Both of the fore- 
going methods are used. A third mode is adopted in experimental science, 
such as Chemistry. The student does not simply listen to the lectures and 
witness experiments performed by the teacher, but personally handles re- 
agents, prepares the experiments, and in general performs the scientific 
work of the labc»ratory. Two results are thereby secured, a much more accu- 
rate and complete knowledge of the subject studied, together with those 
special forms of knowledge which prepare the student to teach the branches 
studied. 

The fourth is the research method. After the young man goes forth from 
college halls his work is independent, he ceases to study under the guidance 
of a teacher. Usually the conditions of gaining knowledge within the college 
are quite unlike those which necessarily prevail outside of the college. The 
chasm ought to be bridged. The research method consists of an exhaustive 
study of the questions under consideration, looking up all the authorities, 
tracing the history of thought and opinion, comparing the views of writers, 
studying the subject from all sides; and then in the exercise of independent 
judgment drawing such conclusions as are warranted by the investigations 
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made. The advantages connected with this method are many and important. 
Students learn how to use books^ tney gain the habit of thorough investiga- 
tion; they develop a judicial spirit of inquiry by wide comparison of views in 
the authorities consulted ; and thus before leaving college they are far on the 
way in their development into scientists, statesmen^ leaders in social re- 
form, etc. 

RANGE OF RESEARCH. 

The subjects selected for research belong to nearly every department of 
study. Science furnishes a fruitful field, and admits of original experiments 
and investigations carried forward with the microscope, chemical reagents, or 
astronomical instruments. 

Political science presents themes like the following : the tariff, banking, 
growth and nature of institutional governments, historic development of prin- 
ciples of civil freedom, political parties, political suffrage, etc. 

Social science and social reform supply us with many valuable lines of 
work of which the following are examples: Illiteracy, pauperism, causes of 
crime, treatment of criminals, the pardoning power, the Indian question, di- 
vorce, relation of the state to education, temperance, etc. 

Philology, philosophy, applied science, applied mathematics, literature, 
and nearly every branch of study afford themes which have a practical out- 
look, in connection with which research work can be profitably done. 

Thus the college not only feels the pulsations of the great heart of society, 
catching inspiration from the living world of human activities, but it sup- 
plies culture and scholarship which become a mighty agency for lifting up 
the race to a higher plane. In this way these higher institutions of learning 
come into the closest relations with the public, and contribute immediately 
and in the most effective manner to the great interests of society. 

IN WHAT SENSE IS ALBION COLLEGE A CHURCH SCHOOL? 

It was founded by the Church. 

It is under the control of the Church. 

The majority of the Board of Trustees — twelve members of the fifteen — 
are appointed by the Detroit and Michigan Conferences. The Trustees make 
an annual report to these conferences of the condition, wants, and work of 
the institution. 

These conferences appoint Visitors to the College, who are required to 
report to the appointing bodies the result of their inspection of the workings 
of this school of learning. 

Each of these Conferences is represented on the Centenary Board of Man- 
agers by fourteen persons — seven ministers and seven laymen — who hold a 
meeting annually to advise with the Trustees in regard to the interests of the 
institution. 

But it is not a Theological School ; it is an institution for general learning 
and culture. 

Its government and spirit are religious, but it imposes no sectarian test. 

It requires attendance of students upon the daily religious chapel exercises, 
but these exercises are spiritual and in no sense sectarian. 

All the students must attend church each Sabbath morning, but their 
church preferences are respected, and they select their place of worship 
without any dictation or advice from college authorities. 
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Bat while every stadent has the fame religious freedom as at his home and 
in the community where he resides, all instruction is from a theistic stand- 
point, and no science or philosophy is considered to be complete which does 
not have its roots in, and spring forth from the divine Infinite Intelligence. 
Science as a system capable of bemg understood cannot exist apart from God. 
In God's nature we have the explanation of all science, and the ground, 
indeed the whole of genuine philosophy. We do not teach science as one 
thing and theism as another, but theism as the basis of, the producing cause, 
the reason for, the most important factor, the very heart of science. That 
Philosophy is incomplete, aud hence fatally erroneous, which does not begin 
with infinite intelligence. 

In the entire range of agnosticism we hold there is not a whole truth. Not 
a law in science, not a principle in philosophy, not a fact in nature but that 
is robbed of some portion of its meaning by leaving God out of the problem 
of being. The question is not whether it is proper to teach science or truth 
of any kind in disregard of Ood as its source, but is there science or truth 
without a God? Is not the beginning and support of all truth divine? Is 
not he an impostor who brings you for truth in any domain, that which has 
no God in it? Is it not a first principle in philosophy that the conditioned 
is utterly meaningless without the unconditioned, that you cannot take one 
step in the temple of truth without starting from God's throne ; that you 
cannot even enter this temple only as God is the doorway. 

Albion College does not teach sectarianism, but it does teach God in every 
lecture room, and on every occasion. It does more than this; it takes into 
the account the fact that its whole work has for its object the culture of 
spiritual beings ; that man is more than intellect, he possesses relations to the 
Infinite Soul, and no college, it affirms, has a right to carry forward its work 
in such a way as to sever the creature from the Creator, either in the forms of 
thought, and truth as the product of thought, or in the supply of the spirit- 
ual nourishment the life must obtain to reach the highest development of 
manhood. Colleges ought to make men, not scholars only. And that the 
loftiest and fullest manhood can be attained without God to rest upon, and 
God consciously touching every fiber of the soul, in the nature of the case 
cannot be true. 

THE UNIVERSITY IDEA. 

It is proposed as rapidly as possible to develop the College into a University. 
In making this statement we do not wish it understood that we are planning 
to associate with the College the ordinary professional schools. Offers in this 
direction have already been made which we have not entertained. But we 
do desire to build up an institution offering special advantages for study and 
research far beyond the scope of the ordinary college curriculum. A collec- 
tion of schools in one corporation does not give us a University in any proper 
sense of the word, unless the unity is progressive, a gradation from the Col- 
lege up through post-graduate schools. It is a misnomer to call an institu- 
tion a University when the aggregation of schools is not in the interest of 
higher learning ; when the schools added to complete the University organ- 
ization admit students without graduation from college, even at a point in 
scholarship too low for admission to the Freshman class. Scholarship pro- 
gressive, successive, in passing from one school to another proceeding from 
the lower to the higher— not merely from one kind of intellectual work to 
another — in this do we find the true University idea. 
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Albion College now presents several lines of work which are not common 
to ordinary colleges. It has introduced wide elections, covering considerably 
more than one-half of all the work done. In the elections provided for it 
opens up special channels of study of indefinite extent. 

It is making; research work — some of it original and some of it carried 
forward on the basis of extended authorities — a prominent feature of its 
movements. The additions to the library are only in small part for promis- 
cuous reading; they are principally made with a view of supplying the high- 
est authorities and best helps for the most exhaustive study. Arrangements 
are made for post-graduate study and research. 

It is confidently expected that special provision^ on au extended scale, will 
soon be made for technological study. 

In our idea University work does not mean a mingling of the scholastic 
and professional, in which that which gives the name University is on the 
lowest plane of scholarship, but a progressive unity of ascent from the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts up to higher spheres of learning and culture. 

CONSBBVATORY OF MUSIC. 

The Conservatory of Music is enjoying great prosperity, employing six 
teachers, and enrolling 169 students. Instruction is given on all the 
leading instruments, in voice culture and in harmony and counterpoint. It 
contains an orchestra of about fifty instruments ; also a band of reed and 
brass instruments. The musical course covers four years, and the musical 
and literary five years. On the completion of the former a diploma is awarded,, 
and on the completion of the latter the degree of Bachelor of Music is con- 
ferred. 

SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 

The School of Painting is not so largely patrt)nized as the Conservatory ot 
Music, but is now becoming fixed in its plans, and the appliances f >r work^ 
have recently been considerably extended. 

FURTHER ENDOWMENTS. 

The Institution has been prosecuting the work of endowing a chair during 
the year, with good prospect of success. Efforts to complete the endowment 
of an Alumni Professorship, which were inaugurated a short time since, have- 
been practically suspended until this last movement is completed. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

L. R. FISKE, 

FresidenL 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir — I have the honor to submit herewith the annual report of the Battler 
Creek College. Since my last report the facilities of the College have been 
greatly increased by the erection of one brick building 50x70 feet, three- 
stories high with a basement, and another 36x56 feet, one story high, the' 
latter being used for a carpenter shop in the Manual Training departments 
The present attendance is larger than ever before in the history of the Insti- 
tution, and the grade of scholarship appears to be better than ?for several 
years. 

The instructors are as follows: 

Wm. W. Prescott, President. 

Uriah Smith, Biblical Exegesis. 

Dudley M. Canright, Biblical Exegesis. 

E. B. M'ller, Biblical History and Literature. 

C C. Lewis, Eng. Language and Literature. 

Joseph H. Houghey, Mathematics. 

A. W. Kelley, Sciences. 
Isaac E. Wilson, Greek. 
Mrs. Emma F. Wilson, Latin. 
Ida E. Rankin, Preceptress. 

James W. Lous:hhead, Geography and History. 

Mrs. Cora M. Loughhead, English Language. 

Mrs. E. B. Miller, Botany and Assistant in Biblical History. 

August Kunz, German. 

Adolph B. Oyer, Danish. 

August Swedberg, Swedish. 

Abel Arramy, French. 

Edwin Barnes, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

Mrs. E. \V. Farnsworth, Missionary Department. 

Mrs. A. Kirby, Primary and Intermediate Department. 

Burton 0. Carr, Carpentry. 

J. W. Robinson, Turning and Scroll Sawing, 

B. H. Welch, Printing. 
John F. Welch, Printing. 

# 

The courses of study are the same as lust year. Classical, S ientific, Eng- 
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lish, with a preparatory course for each. Biblical, Intermediate and Primary. 
Instruction in Manual Training is given in connection with all the higher 
courses. Wentworth's Arithmetic and Chittenden's Composition have been 
adopted as text books, but no other changes have been made. The library is 
now kept open all of the time, and is used much more than formerly. Quite 
a large addition has been made to the list of reference books. A room 50x70 
feet has been reserved for a gymnasium, and a half hour's instruction is given 
each day in free gymnastics and marching. The number of students in each 
class is as follows: 

Reading 47 

Writing * 25 

Arithmetic- 170 

Chemistry 6 

Physiology 43 

Algebra 17 

Book-keeping 85 

Geometry 18 

Latin 8 

Greek 6 

English Literature 5 

Rhetoric 80 

Logic 9 

Composition 29 

Grammar 201 

History 29 

Bible Lessons 92 

Bible Lectures 175 

Missionary Instruction 70 

Geography 26 

Natural Philosophy 11 

Trigonometry 2 

Phonography .v 19 

German 25 

Danish 15 

Swedish 4 

French 5 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

WM. W. PRESCOTT, President. 



VISITORS' REPORT. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — As chairman of the committee appointed by you to visit Battle Creek College, I 
submit the following report : 

I visited the College on April 7, found the buildings and grounds well kept, in 
excellent repair. The Library, Laboratory and Philosophical Apparatus indicated good 
work. 

Although the present building accommodates 411 students, ground was just broken 
for an Important addition, which, when completed, will greatly facilitate its increasing 
work. The Institution is so well suited, both in its fine location and in its object and 
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modes of training, that it appeals to all parts of the country for students. Two hundred 
and nineteen out of the four hundred and eleven students this year are from other 
States. The number of foreign students is increasing, the Institution being really 
the most important in the country belonging to the society of Seventh Day Adventists. 

Students are permitted to make choice of studies, and as their course is varied and 
full, it affords great opportunities for students to get such education as they deem most 
important SkU^d suited to their opportunities or means. 

They have an excellent dining hall, and furnish good living, and at a remarkably lovir 
price. 

The morale of the Institution is excellent ; it not only aims but actually secures such 
persons as feel the value of an education, and intend to use it. It is a great credit to 
Michigan. Yours respectfully, 

JUSTIN R. WHITING, 

Chairman Board of Visitors, 

10 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — In compliance with the laws of the State of Michigan, I have the- 
honor to submit the following report of the condition of Detroit College for 
the session ending June 30, 1886 : 

The officers of the institution for the past year were as follows: 

BOARD OF trustees. 

Rev. John T. Frieden, S. J., President. 
Rev. Edwin D. Kelly, S. J., Secretary. 
Rev. Dominic Niederkorn, S. J., Treasurer. 
Rev. Hugo M. Fiunegan, S. J. 
Rev. Benedict Masselis, S. J. 

FACULTY. 

Rev. John P. Frieden, S. J., President and Prefect of Studies. 

Rev. Edwin D. Kelly, S. J., Professor of Natural Sciences and Higher 
Mathematics. 

Rev. Martin A. McGinnis, S. J., Professor of Rhetoric, English and Ijatiu 
Literature. 

Mr. James J. Carbley, S. J., Professor of Poetry, Latin and Greek Litera- 
ture, aud Elocution. 

Mr. William L. Harnsley, S. J., Professor of Humanities, English Litera- 
ture. 

Messrs. Thomas F. Brown, S. J., Bernard J. Otting, S. J., James S. Reade, 
S. J., Edward P. Cappinger, S. J., Instructors in the Academic Department^ 
Bookkeeping and German. 

Mr. Edward P. Hermann, S. J., Instructor in Commercial Department, 

Rev. Cornelius B. Sullivan, S. J, Instructor in the Elementary Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. George J. DeLazarre, Professor of French. 

The Detroit College, now completing the ninth year of its existence, was 
incorporated April 27, 1881, under the general law of the State of Michigan, 
with power to grant such literary honors or confer such degrees as are usually 
conferred by similar colleges and institutions of learning in the United 
Slates. 
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The course of studies is that pursued in all Jesuit colleges. It is modeled 
on the ^^ Ratio Stud>orum '* of the Society of Jesus, and embraces all the 
elements of a thoroughly Christian and polite education. The doctrines 
and evidences of the Catholic religion, Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, Astron- 
omy, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mathematics, Rhetoric, Composition, 
Elocution, History, Geography, Book-keeping, Arithmetic, the Latin, Greek, 
English, French and German Languages. 

The course of studies is divided into three departments: The Scientific- 
Collegiate, the Academic and the Commercial. The Scientific-Collegiate 
department comprises four class s: Philosophy, Rhetoric, Poetry, Human- 
ities. A brief outline of the work done in these classes may not be uninter- 
esting. 

2'he course of instruction for the class in Philosophy is as follows : Evidences 
of Religion, Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, Differential and Integral Calculus, 
Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Essays, Debates, Elocution. 

For the class of Rhetoric: Evidences of Religion, the Latin and the Greek 
Oration, English Literature of the 17th, 16th and preceding centuries. Study 
and Criticism of British and American Orators, Original Composition, 
Debates, Elocution, Surveying, Analytical Geometry, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Modern History. 

For the class of Poetry : Evidences of Religion, Latin and Greek Poetry, 
English Literature of tne 19th and 18th Centuries, Study and Criticism of 
British and American Poets and Essayists, Original Composition, Debates, 
Elocution, History of the Middle Ages, Plane Trigonometry, Spherical Trig- 
onometry, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry. 

For the class of Humanities: Christian Doctrine, Latin and Greek Histo- 
rians, Precepts of Rhetoric, Study of Essays, Narratives, Description, Original 
Composition, Elocution, Ancient Hstory, Geometry, Drawing. 

The Academic Department is a three years' course of ante-collegiate studies. 
During these years the students are carefully drilled in the elements of the 
languages, the History of the United States and of the Church, Physical 
Geography, Arithmetic, Elocution, Algebra, Original Composition, Book- 
keeping; so as to be thoroughly prepared for the Scientific-Collegiate 
course. 

The Commercial Department embraces all the branches of a good English 
education: R/aiing, Penmanship, Spelling, Drawing, Arithmetic, History, 
Geography, Book-keeping, Elocution, Grammar, Original Composition, Alge- 
bra, Geometry. The Commercial course is completed in four yeais, and pre- 
pares students for business or commercial pursuits. 

A class of rudiments for young students unqualified to enter the lower 
classes of the Academic or Commercial courses has been opened to supply the 
necessary preparation. 

Those who complete the Scientific-Collegiate course receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. They can afterwards obtain the degree of Master of Arts 
by devoting one year more to the study of Philosophy, or two years to any of 
the learned professions, provided that the Board of Trustees be satisfied with 
their proficiency and their moral conduct. 

The class standing and progress of each student is ascertained by a system 
of monthly competitions and by examinations. There are two examinations 
of all the classes every year— one at the end of January, and the other at the 
end of June. In each of the semi-annual examinations the several classes are 
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examined in all the branches studied during the previous half year. Any 
student failing in the January examinations descends to a lower class, unless 
he makes up the deficiency within a specified time^ besides keeping up with 
the class in its regular work. Failure in the June examination debars a stu- 
dent from advancement to a higher class. 

The College discipline is mild but firm. Students are required to attend 
regularly and seriously to their studies, and to conduct themselves in a manner 
at once Christian and gentlemanly. Any serious violation of these essentials 
renders the offender liable to dismissal. 

Reports are sent regularly to parents or guardians of the students informing 
them fully of the conduct, application and progress of their sons or wards. 
In these reports such defects as require home correction are fully stated. 
Besides, testimonials of good conduct and exemplary application to srudy are 
conferred on deserving students each month in the public hall of the Oollege. 

The cabinet of scientific instruments has been notably enlarged, and exten- 
sive additions have been made to the library. 

The College has been steadily growing in favor with the community, as is 
evinced by the constantly increasing attendance and other marks of approval. 
Whilst the records of the session of 1881-'82 indicate an attendance of 157 
students, the session of 1882-'83 counted 186, the session of 1883-'84 raised 
the number of students to 217, the session of 1884-'5 records 228, and the 
last session (1885-'86) shows an attendance of 243 students. Of these 171 
were in the Scientific-Collegiate and Academic department, 37 in the Com- 
mercial, and 35 in the Preparatory department. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. T. FRIEDEN, S- J., 

President. 



VISITORS' REPORT. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent Public Instructiom : 

Sir — ^Your committee appointed to visit Detroit College, have endeavored to perform 
the duty assigned, and would make the following report : 

After a most cordial reception by the President, Father Frieden, they were shown 
through the various departments where students were busy with closing examinations. 

While in every direction thorough and conscientious work is being done, your com- 
mittee noticed some things which, in their opinion, deserve special mention. 

They found the discipline of the College somewhat different from that of other Insti- 
tutions. While everything was done in the most informal manner, yet, in all classes, 
there was close individual attention combined with prompt and cheerful obedience and 
polite address. This your committee desire specially to commend. 

They would also make special mention of the work done in History, Literature and 
the Classics. Students are doing something more than *''stu:face" work in these studies. 

Your committee would speak in particular of the careful attention given to public 
speaking. Those who have this work in charge are doing it in a very able and thorough 
manner. 
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They found, too, that much attention is being given to moral and religious instruction, 
and that students in the College are being most thoroujshlj taught in the principles and 
doctrines of the Catholic faith. 

In conclusion they will say that they believe the College to be growing in popularity 
and usefulness, and it is to be hoped that its friends and patrons will see that it receives 
the financial support which is so much needed and deserved for the erection of more 
suitable buildings, and for the fuller equipment of its various departments. 

Respectfully, 

EDWARD DUFFY, 
E C. THOMPSON, 

Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir — Not having at hand the questions required to be answered in a written 
report, I think the most of the points are covered in the statistical report 
enclosed within this. The school is regularly graded, and the ages of the 
pupils range from six years up to twenty or more. The number enrolled was 
not as large as the year previous, yet the advanced classes were larger. The 
class that graduated, numbering sixteen, compared with that of twelve in the 
previous year, and of eight the year previous to that, is a favorable show- 
ing of the work that is being done. There is no question that the school is 
doing much and more every year to promote an ambition for thorough educa- 
tion in the minds not only of its pupils, but in the community at large, and 
to cultivate a desire in the minds of young ladies for a more advanced or 
collegiate education. Two of the last class of graduates have gone to col- 
lege, one to Smith and the other to Vassar, and both were admitted with 
credit on examination. A post graduate class has been organized this year, 
and numbers twenty. To meet a popular demand a kindergarten depart- 
ment has also been organized this year, and is full. The course of 
studies is very much the same as that of the common schools, including a 
good high school in such cities as Detroit and Cincinnati; but in our school 
it is accomplished generally in a much shorter term of years. 

The school is in all respects prosperous and successful. If properly en- 
dowed its field of usefulness might be very much enlarged, or rather there 
is a field in Detroit for a more extended work which it might enter with suc- 
cess, if it had the means to do so. 

No catalogue of last year was issued, and therefore I cannot send you a 
•copy. 

JAS. D. LIGGETT, 

PrincipaL 

Detroit, November 16, 1886. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir — Complying with the request in your circular of August 31, I have to 
report that the educational interests of this college are in a hopeful condi- 
tion. System and thoroughness are insisted on iu all its departments. These 
include an academic, scientific, theological, commercial and art departments, 
with normal course, which ie in charge of trained instructors who pay special 
attention to fitting students for the practical work of teaching. 

The board of instruction consists of twenty-four members, as follows: 

FACULTY OF THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 

George F. Mosher, President, Professor of Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 

Daniel Moses Fiak, A. M., Professor of Chemistrj, Biology and Geology. 

Rev. John Scott Copp, A. M., Alumni Professor of Logic, Belles-lettres and German. 

Arthur Eld win Haynes M. Ph., Fowler Professor of Mathematics and Physics. 

Kingsbury Bachelder, A. M., Waldron Professor of the Latin Language and Litera- 
ture. 

James F. Parsons, A. M., Professor of Greek Language and Literatiu*e. 

Miss Cassie Alda Reamer, A. M., Principal of the Ladies' Department and Professor 
of French. 

Frank Smith, Ph. B., Acting Professor of Chemistry and Biology. 

Harriet A. Deering, in charge of the Normal Department. 

W. E. Heckenliney, Tutor in Grammar. 

Stephen Benjamin Harvey, Tutor in German. 

^liss Eva McDoughall, Tutor in Reading. 

J. J. Heckman, Tutor in History. 

W. O. Robinson, Tutor in Mathematics. 

FACULTY OF THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 

Rev. Charles Densmore Dudley*, A. M., Biarks Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Homiletics. 
Rev. Ashman Thompson Salley, A« M., Professor of Sacred Literature. 
Rev. Ransom Dunn, D. D., Burr Professor of Systematic Theology. 

* Deceased. 
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FACULTY OF THE MUSIC DBPARTMBNT. 

Melville Warren Chase, Professor of Instrumental Music. 
Alva Graves, Instructor in Vocal Music. 

FACULTY OF THE ART DEPARTMENT. 

Greorge Balthazar Gardner, Professor of Painting and Drawing. 
Ada M. Gardner, Instructor in Water Colors and Crayon. 

FACULTY OF THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Alexander Campbell Rideout, LL. D. , Principal and Professor of Political Economy, 
Science of Accounts and Electrical Science. 
Warren Allen Drake. Professor of Commercial Law, Book-keeping and Penmanship. 
Henry T. Benton, Instructor in Penmanship. 

FACULTY OF THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 
Miss Emily A. Deering, with a competent corps of assistants. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The catalogue of Noyeniber, 1885, gives the sammary of attendance as 
follows : 

CoUeffiate : 

Post Graduate 1 

Graduates 30 

Seniors 6 

Juniors 33 

Sophomores 48 

Freshmen 67 

175 

Theological : 

Graduates.^ 3 

Senior Class 3 

Middle Class. 4 

Junior Class 6 

Preparatory Class- 36 

Academic Prepatxitory : 

Senior Class 70 

Middle Class 12 

Junior Class 68 

NormaL. U 

English and Select 94 

265 

Commercial : 

Commercial, Telegraphic, and Penmanship 168 

16a 

Mtt8ic: 

Graduated 2 

Pianoforte 62 

Cabinet Organ. 4 

Harmony.^ 16 

Voice Culture 82 

116. 

Art: . 

Painting in Oil, Crayon and Water Colors 22 

Graduates in Drawing and PerspecUre 7 

Drawing and Perspective 47 

76 

Total 842 

Deduct names entered more than once 224 

Attendance 618 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 
The following statement shows the courses of study and text books used: 

I. CLASSICAL COURSE. 

The studies required for the Freshman Class are: The common English branches; 
Latin Grammar, Including Prosody; Cassar, four books; Cicero, six orations; Virgil's 
jS^eid, six books; Latin Prose Cdtnposition; Greek Grammar and Lessons; Xenophon's 
Anabasis, three books; Greek Prose Composition; Algebra, to Part III., Olney's Univ., 
Plane Geometry; Composition and Rhetoric; United States History; Ancient History; 
Natural Philosophy, and Civil Government. 

Freshman Year, 

Fall Term. — Livy — Chase and Stuart. Iliad— Keep. Solid Geometry — Olney. Eng- 
lish Classics. 

Winter Term. — De Amicitia— Chase and Stuart. Greek Selections — Fernald. Uni- 
versity Algebra, Part IH. — Olney. English Classics. 

Spring Term. —Horace — Chase and Stuart. Greek Selections — Fernald. Trigonome- 
try— Olney. English Classics. 

Sophomore Year. 

Fall Term. — Demosthenes— Tyler. General Geometry or French, Inorganic Chem- 
istry — Syllabus. English Classics. 

Winter Terwi. —Tacitus — Germania and Agricola or Juvenal. Calculus — Elective 
with French. Organic Chemistry— Syllabus and Lectures, English Classics. 

5prtn^ Term.- Antigone — D*Ooge. Calculus— French, Botany — Syllabus with Labo- 
oratory Practice and Microscopy. English Classics. 

Junior Year. 

Fall Term. — German Grammar — Whitney. Mechanics — Peck. Comparative Zo- 
ology — Packard, with Laboratory Practice and Microscopy. English Classics. 

Winter Term. — German Reader — Whitney. Physics — Ganot. Human Phj siology — 
Lectures with Dissection and Microscopy. English Classics. 

Spring Term. — German Prose— Boisen, Geology — LeConte. Astronomy — Snell's 
Olmstead. English Classics. 

Senior Year. 

Fall Term.- Intellectual Philosophy — Haven. Logic^ — Jevons. Speculative Philos- 
ophy — Schwegler, with Lectures. 

Winter Term.— Rhetoric— Hill, Political Economy— Perry. Evidences of Christi- 
anity — with Lectures. 

Spring Term—^oraX Philosophy — Hopkins. English Literature— Welsh. Mediaeval 
History— Lectures. 

English Classics are taught once per week during the Course. 

n. SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 

The studies required for the Freshman Class are: The common Ekiglish branches; 
Latin Grammar; Caesar, four books; Cicero, two orations; Latin Prose Composition; 
Algebra, to part HI, 01ney*s Univ., Plane Geometry; Composition and Rhetoric; 
Civil Government; U. S. History; Ancient History; Natural Philosophy. Instead of 
of the Latin here required, the student may take the Greek required for admission to 
the Freshman Year of the Classical Course. 
11 
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Freshman Year. 

m 

Fall Term. — Cicero (or Iliad). Solid Geometry — Olney. French Grammar. 
Winter Term.— Ist Virgil or Greek Selections. University Alji^ebra. Part III— Olney. 
French. 
Spring Term. — 2d Virgil or Greek Selections. Trigonometry — Olney. French. 

Sophomore Year. 

Fall Term, — French or General Geometry — Olney. Inorganic Chemistry — Syllabus. 
Whitney's German Grammar, Latin or Greek. 

Winter Term. — French or Calculus— Olney. Organic Chemistry— Lectures. Whit- 
ney's German Reader, Latin or Greek. Qualitative Analysis — Optional. 

Spring Term. — French or Calculus— Olney. Botany — Lectures, with Laboratory 
Practice and Microscopy. Boisen's German Prose, Latin or Greek. 

Junior Year. 

Fall Term. — Mechanics — Peck. Comparative Zoology — Packard. Laboratory Practice. 
Ocethe's Gcetz — Elective with Latin or Greek. 

Winter Term.— Physics — Ganot. Human Physiology — Lectures, with Dissections. 
Schiller's Historical Sketches— Elective with Latin or Greek. 

Spring Term, —Astronomy — Snell's Olmsted. Geology— Le Conte. Schiller's Wilhelm 
Tell— Elective with Latin or Greek. 

Senior Year. 

Fall Term.— Intellectual Philosophy — Haven. Logic — Jevons. Speculative Philos- 
ophy — Schwegler, with Lectures. 

Winter Term.— Rhetoric— Hill. Political Economy — Perry. Evidences of Christian- 
ity — Hopkins, with Lectures. 

Spring Term. — Moral Philosophy— Hopkins. English Literature— Welsh. Mediaeval 
History — with Lectures. 

III. PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

I. CLASSICAL. 

Junior Year, 

Fall Term. — Latin Grammar — Harkness. Arithmetic— Robinson. U. S. History — 
Scudder. English Grammar— Reed and Kellogg. 

Winter Term. — Latin Lessons — Jones. Elementary Philosophy — Avery. Arithmetic 
— Robinson. English Classics. 

Spring Term. — Caesar— Harkness or (Jreenough. Civil Government— Andrews. Com- 
position and Rhetoric— Kellogg. English Classics. 

Middle Year. 

Fall Term — Caesar — Harkness or Greenough. Latin Prose Composition — Jones. 
Greek Grammar — Goodwin. Ancient History — Swinton. English Classics. 

Winter Term — Sallust — Harkness. Greek Lessons— White. Roman History — Swin- 
ton. English Classics. 

Spring rcrm.— Cicero— Harkness. Anabasis — Goodwin. First Principles of Algebra 
— Olney. English Classics. 

Senior Year. 

Fall Term — Cicero — Harkness. Anabasis — Goodwin. University Algebra, Part I. — 
Olney. English Classics. 
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Winter Term, — Virgil — Greenough. Anabasis — Goodwin. Greek Prose Composition 
— Jones. University Algebra, Part II — Olney. English Classics. 

SiprinflrTerm.— Virgil— Greenough. Iliad— Keep. Plane Geometry— Olney . English 
-Classics. 

IL SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Junior Year, 

Fall Term, — Latin or Greek Grammar. U. S. History— Scudder. English Grammar 
— Reed and Kellogg. • 

Winder Term.— Latin (or Greek) Grammar. Elementary Philosophy — ^Avery. Arith- 
metic—Robinson. 

Spring Te^^m.— let Csesar (or 1st Anabasis). Civil Government — Andrews. First 
Principles of Algebra— Olney. 

Senior Year, 

Fall Term. — 2d Caesar (or 2d Anabasis). Latin Prose Composition — Jones. Ancient 
History — Swinton. University Algebra, Part 1 — Olney. 

Winter Term. — Sallust (or 8d Anabasis). Roman History — Swinton. University 
Algebra, Part II. — Olney. 

Spring Term. —Cicero (or Greek Prose Composition). Composition and Rhetoric — 
Kellogg. Plane Geometry — Olney. 

The class in Part I, Algebra, is conducted in the fall and winter terms. 

Classes are formed each term in Arithmetic and English Grammar. Book-keeping, 
Penmanship, Elocution and Free-Hand Drawing are taught each term in other depart- 
ments. 

IV. NORMAL COURSE. 

First Year. 

Fall Term — English Grammar. Arithmetic. Reading and Orthography. Lectures 
on Teaching. 

Winter Term, — Ehiglish Grammar— continued. Advanced Arithmetic. Reading and 
Orthography. Geography. 

Spring Term. — English Grammar — completed. Vocal Music. Penmanship. Read- 
ing and Orthography. 

Second Year, 

Fall Term. — Free Hand Drawing. United States BUstory. First Principles of Alge- 
bra. Lectures on Teaching. 

Winter rerm.— Book-keeping. Sketching from Nature. University Algebra — Pait 
I. Reading. 

Spring Term.— Civil Government. Composition and Rhetoric. University Algebra 
—Part II. Reading. 

Third Year. 

Fall Term.— Inorganic Chemistry. Physical Geography. Lectures on Teaching. 
Winter Term. — Organic Chemistry. Elementary Physics. English History. 
Spring Term. — Botany — Preparation of Herbaria. Principles of Teaching. Me- 
disBval History. Plane Geometry. 

Fourth Year, 
fall Term. — Zoology— with Museum Work. Log^c. Mental Philosophy. 
Winter Term. — Human Anatomy and Physiology. Rhetoric. Political Science. 
Spring Term. — Geology. Eaglish Literature. Moral Philosophy. 
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V. THEOLOGICAL DBPARTMEKT. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

English Course. 

First Year, — English Literature, Logic, Rhetoric, Mental Philosophy, Moral Philoso- 
phy, Butler's Analogy. Lectures in Systematic Theology, as in Full Course. 

Second Year.— Lectures in Systematic Theology as in Full Course, Exegesis of New- 
Testament with use of English Version. 

Ihird Year. — Same as in Full Course. 

FuU Course. Junior Year. 

Greek Exegesis. — New Testament Grammar, Lectures on the Origin and Nature of 
New Testament, Greek, and kindred topics. Essays by the class on questions of Geogra- 
phy, Biography, etc. , Exegesis of select portions of the New Testament. 

Hebrew. — Hebrew Grammar, Exegesis of the Old Testament. 

Systematic Theology. — Lectures four hours per week, on: Religion, True and False^ 
The Knowledge of God and of His Existence, The Divine Attributes, The Evidences of 
Christianity and the Doctrine concerning Scripture, including the Canon, Authenticity 
and Inspiration. 

Middle Year. 

Systematic Theology. — Lectures: The Trinity, the Works of God, Free Agency, Sin 
and Depravity, the Government of God, The Person of Christ, Atonement, The Office 
of the Holy Spirit, Regeneration and Sanctification, Repentance, Faith, Prayer, Obedi- 
ence, the Law, the Church, the Ordinances, the Sabbath, the Ministry, Resurrection,, 
Judgment, Future Reward and Punishment. 

Class Work. — Regular Review of the Lectures, Reading of assigned Authors on each 
Subject, and Preparation of E^ssays. 

Hebrew. — Exegesis of portions of the Old Testament. 

G^eefc.— Exegesis of select portions of the New Testament. Optional. 

Senior Year. 

Homiletics. — Lectures : The Nature of Preaching, Analysis of the Sermon, Construe- 
tion of the Sermon, Rhetoric as applied to Preaching, the Delivery of the Sermon. 

Class Work. — E^ssays on Assigned Topics, Plans of Sermons, Delivery of Sermons, and 
Criticism of Published Sermons. 

Pastorai Theology. — Lectures : Qualifications for the Ministry, Pastoral Duties Private 
and Public, Revivals, Special Labors, and Ecclesiastical Relations. 

Church History. — Ancient, Mediseval and Modern Church, History of Doctrine, His- 
tory of Missions. 

INFORMATION. 
TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission to this department must furnish evidence of good standing 
in some Christian church, and must be properly qualified to pursue the studies with 
profit. 

Those who have received the degree of A. B. will be admitted to the Full Theological 
Course without examination. Other candidates for this course must give evidence of 
proficiency in the following studies : Common English branches. Composition and Rhet- 
oric, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry two terms, Botany, Zodlogy, Physiology, G^logy, 
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DescriptiTe Astronomy, English Literature, Logic, Rhetoric, Mental Philosophy, Moral 
Philosophy, Butler*s Analogy, and Greek, two years. 

These studies are all taught in the various departments of the College', and students 
pursuing them by this requirement, are classed as Theological Preparatory. 

Those who enter the English course must be prepared m English Grammar, Ck>mposi- 
tion and Rhetoric, Geography, Arithmetic, and History of the United States. 

Those who have only a common school education should usually spend not less than 
three years in preparation for the Full Theological Ck>urse. Students of the English 
Course may study the Greek and Hebrew, so far as they may be able, under direction 
of the Faculty. 

Any person who does not wish to enter either course of study may, on advising with 
the Faculty, pursue any studies taught in the school. 

VI. MUSIC DBPARTMBNT. 
COURSE OP INSTRUCTION. 

Diplomas are granted to all who complete this course in a satisfactory manner. 
The following is an outline of the course of study for the 

PIANOrORTE. 

First Orade, 

Emery, op. 85. Foundation Studies. 

Loeschhom, op. 65. Book 1. 

Koehler, op. 151. 

Simple piec^ for recreation. 

Technical exercises from Plaidy, Koehler, etc. 

The exercises of this grade arc devoted mainly to the acquirement of a pure legato 
touch, with development of the wrist sufficient to secure a proper execution of the sim- 
pler rondo forms, and smaller pieces for recreation. The fingering of major scales is to 
be learned, with practice in the most common major keys. 

Second Orade, 
Koehler, op. 50. 

Loeschhom, op. 65. Books 2 and 8. 

Czemy, op. 636. 

Heller, op. 47. 

Emery, op. 87. Fundamental Technique. 

Sonatas by Clementi, Kuhlau, Dussek, Lichner, etc. 

In this grade the minor scales are to be learned, and the major scales constantly 
practiced with accents. Arpeggios on major and minor common chords are to be 
studied, with accents. A knowledge of the principal modifications of the legato and 
staccato touch must be acquired. 

Third Grade, 

Loeschhom, op. 66. Books 1, 2 and 8. 

Heller, op. 46. Books 1 and 2. 

Koehler, op. 128. Book 1. 

Heller, op. 45. 

Bach. Preludes. 

Emery. Elements of Harmony, commenced. 
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Easier Sonatas of Clementi, Hayden, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

Sonatas and pieces for four hands by Diabelli and others. 

Exercises in tiiis grade comprise major and minor scales in octaves; sixths and tenths, 
with accents ; also four forms of arpeggio, including the chords of the dominant and 
diminished seventh. Different forms of staccato touch are to be practiced, and special 
attention will be given to the cantabile style, with appropriate selections for illus- 
tration. 

Fourth Orade. 

Cramer's Etudes, through the grade, 

Loeschhom, op. 67. 

Heller, op. 16, or Jensen, op. 82. 

Bach. Inventions. 

Kullak, op. 48! Octave School, comvMnced. 

Emery. Elements of Harmony, completed. 

Mendelssohn's Songs without words. 

Sonatas by Mozart and Beethoven. 

Selections from Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, etc. 

Salon pieces in modem style. 

Scales in double thirds and sixths, with practice of octaves and trills. 

Arpeggios in extended positions. 

Reading at sight four hand arrangements of Hayden's Symphonies, and others. 

Fifth Grade. 
Kullak's Octave School, completed. 
Selections from Clementi's Gradus ad Pamassum. 
** Moscheles, op. 70, or 73. 
** Chopin, op. 10. 

Selections appropriate to this gprade from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Weber 
and others. 

Franklin Taylor's " Primer of Pinaforte Playing," for reference, throughout the 
course. 
Pauer's Musical Forms and Fillmore's EUstory of Pinaforte Music to be read. 
The course in Harmony requires at least four terms for its completion. It is com- 
menced with the Fall term of each year. 
Pupils' recitals are held weekly, in which each is expected to participate. 

CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE. 

The course includes the foUowing studies: 

Rondinella, op. 76. Exerdses in Vocalization. 

Bonaldi. Exercises. 

Marchesi. Two books. 

Savinelli, Vocalizes. Two books. 

Sieber. Etudes. 

Wieck. Etudes. 

Panofka, Etudes. 

BordognL Etudes in Bravura. 

In the study of Voice Culture, attention is given to the following points: 

1. A correct position of the body. 

2. Freedom of the chest, and the true action. 
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8. Striving to gain a quiet open throat or pharynx. 

4. True position, and control of the larynx. 

5. The tongue and epiglottis, their connection and hindrance of tone outflow. 

6. The mouth, as receiver, mould, and resonator. 

7. Tone waves, condensation, direction and movements. 

8. Tone form and concentration. 

9. Chest vibrations, how secured. 

10. Head tones, their reflection and qualiflcation. 

11. Ekjualizing the entire range. 

12. FlexibiUty, the life of a good voice. 

18. Vowels and Consonants, their elements and proper formation. 

The system used in elementary classes is the syllable and interval method, giving 
special attention to the chief tones in the major and minor keys, and the correct treatr 
ment of words and syllables. 

A complete development of the voice at this college requires from three to Ave yeanr.- 
While much can be done by those of mature age in one year, it is well for those who* 
wish to secure a fine voice, with the utmost purity of tone, and placed under perfect 
control, to study at least three years, and if possible five. Voices that have been in- 
jured may, if possible, be restored by study in this school, as our teacher has had con^ 
siderable experience with such cases. In addition to singing classes of different grades, 
a teachers* and conductors' class is maintained, under the personal supervision and 
direction of the vocal teacher. 

Those who are qualifled for the study of Oratorios, Masses, and the higher grades of 
Glee and Church Music, find in the rehersals of the Beethoven Society opportunity for 
constant improvement. The library of this society contains a valuable and varied 
selection of the best choral music, and is one of the largest collections in the State. 

VII .ART DEPARTMENT. 

In accordance with a resolution passed by the Board of Trustees, at their annual 
meeting in June, 1888, a course of instruction in Art, consisting of four years* study, 
has been arranged, upon satisfactory completion of which the College will grant a 
diploma to graduates. 

The studies of the first year in course are designed more especially to meet the wants 
of drawing teachers in the public schools of our country, and to lay a solid foundation 
for those who intend to enter the professions of engineering, architecture, designing,, 
etc., perspective being part of the first year's course*. Certificates will be given to those- 
who complete this part of the Art course. 

COURSE or INSTRUCTION. 

First Year, 

FaU Term, — Elementary Principles of Drawing and Perspective. 

Winter Term.— Drawing from objects, casts and nature ; Perspective completed. 

Spring Term, — Sketching and Dravring from nature and life exclusively. 

Second Year. 

Sketching in Pencil, Charcoal and Crayon ; India Ink and Water Color painting. 

Third Year, 

Painting in Oil from original works, and studies from nature; Charcoal and CrayooL 
drawing ; Sketching from life and nature. 
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Fourth Year, 

Painting from life and nature exclusively ; Charcoal and Crayon studies continued. 
Lectures on Art and Artists and the History of Ancient and Modem Art. 

It is desirable that students entering this Department shall be in possession of a good 
Ehiglish education, in addition to which a knowledge of modern and ancient languages 
is deemed highly valuable, while the history of ancient and modem Art, anatomy, 
zo^^logy, botany, chemistry, geology and mineralogy should receive the most earnest 
attention of the Art student. 

Energetic and strong students who devote thair whole time to the work usually com- 
plete the studies of the first two years in one. 

The one year's course in Drawing and Perspective, is free to all matriculated students 
of the College. 

Expenses for instruction, outside of Drawing and Perspective, are about one hundred 
dollars per year. 

Students who have already acquired artistic proficiency may, upon examination, 
enter the Art course at any part for which they are prepared. 

VIII. COMMERCIAL AND TELEGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT. 
The course is divided into three divisions, as follows : 

FIRST DIVISION. 

Day-book. Journal. Ledger. Trial Balance. Analysis. Commercial Law— Clark. 
Commercial Paper. Commercial Arithmetic — ^Sadler. Penmanship. Political Econ- 
omy — Perry. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

Full Journal. Cash Book, Special Column Journal. Commission Sales Book. Ex- 
ecutors' and Administrators' Accounts. Consignments. Changing Sets of Stock and 
Partnership Books from Double to Single Entry. Shipments. Changing Sets of Stock 
Books from Single to Double Entry. Changing Sets of Partnership Books from Single 
to Double Entry. Commercial Paper. Correspondence, Commercial Law. Political 
Economy. Commercial Arithmetic. Penmanship. 

THIRD DIVISION. 

Compound Company Accounts, Half System. Compound Company Accounts, Whole 
System. Railroading. Steamboating. Banking. Brokerage. Life Insurance. Fire 
Insurance. Penmanship. Commercial Arithmetic. Political Economy. Commercial 
Law. 

TELEGRAPHY. 

Practical Telegraphy \b taught by the Principal— a sound operator — aided by practical 
assistants. 

CONCLUSION. 

The College is well furnished with libraries, museums, apparatus, etc., to 
which has lately been added a new and well equipp d gymnasium. The Col- 
lege property is valued at $150,000, Including a beautiful campus and six 
commodious buildings. The amount of endowment actually in hand is 
$150,000. The College is free from debt. 

GEORGE P. MOSHER, 

President, 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib, — Herewith I present the report of Hope college^ at Holland^ for the 
year ending Jane 30th, 1886: 

THE presidency. 

After serving for six years as acting or provisional president, Prof. Charles 
Scott was duly inaugurated into that office on the evening of June 21st; 1886. 
A brick residence for the president of the college was begun on the campus 
in May^ and will be completed during the coming year. 

the council. 
Rev. Charles Scott, D. D., President of the college, ex officio. 

Term Expiring in 1887, 

J. C. Benham. M. D., Hudson, N. Y. 

Rev. B. Van Ess, Roseland, 111. 

Rev. John H. Earsten, Holland, Mich. 

Term Expiring in 1888. 

Rev. Wm. J. R. Taylor, D. D., Newark, N. J. 
Rev. Peter Moerdyke, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rev. Thomas W. Jones, Holland, Mich. 

Term Expiring in 1889, 

Rev. Giles H. Mandeville, D. D., New York City. 
Rev. Nicholas H. Dosker, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Rev. Henry E. Dosker, Grand Haven, Mich. 

Term Expiring in 1890, 

Rev. James F. Zwemer, Waupum, Wis. 
Rev. Peter Lepeltak, Overisel, Mich. 
Rev. Dirk Brook, Holland, Mich. 

12 
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Term Expiring in 1891, 

Isaac Cappoa, Esq., Holland, Mich. 
Rev. Ale Buursma, Orange City, la. 
Rev. Lawrence Dykstra, Orange City, la. 

Term Expiring in 1892, 

Arend Visscher, Esq., Holland, Mich. 
Rev. VVm. H. Phraner, Irving Park, 111. 
Rev. S. L. Gamble, Pekin, 111. 

OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 

President — Rev. P. Lepeltak. 

Vice President — Rev. T. W. Jones. 

Secretary — Rev. Peter Moerdyke. 

Treasurer — Isaac Cappon, Esq. 

Executive Committee — Rev. Chas. Scott, ex officio ; Rev. Dirk Broek, secre-^ 
tary; Rev. Peter Moerdyke, Rev. Thomas W. Jones, and Isaac Cappon, Esq. 

The council meets regularly in April and in June. The executive com- 
mittee every month. There are standing committees on investments, real 
estate, etc. 

THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 

is now known as the " Western Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in America," but remains as a part of the college corporation. By 
the last general synod, in June, 1886, it was placed under the care of a 
separate "Board of Superintendents," consisting of fourteen members, of 
which the president of the college is one, ex officio, and was made president 
thereof for the current year. The instructors are: Rev. M. N. Steffins, D. 
D., professor of systematic theology, teacher of Hebrew and Homiletics; Rev. 
Peter Moerdyke, lector in Greek, Exegesis, and Archaeology; Rev. Henry E. 
Dosker, lector in Sacred and Church History. 

In June, 1885, Rev. Daniel Van Pelt of East New York, N. Y., was elected 
professor of Oriental Languages, but declined the appointment. 

The Theological course is for three years, and the number of students in 
1885-86, eight (8). Much importance is attached to this seminary, for pas- 
toral training at the West, and efforts will be continued until it shall bo 
suitably endowed and manned. 

THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 

is hereafter to be known as the *' College " Department, and the classes- 
somewhat increased in size. 

1, The Faculty 

has not changed since my last report, and consists of seven professors and na 
tutors. Those branches of study assigned to each also remain the same. 

2, The Students, 

Seniors, 6; Juniors, 7; Sophmores, 7; Freshmen, 11; total 31. The degree- 
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of A. B. has been conferred on six ; that of A. M. upon eight. Total number 
of graduates since 1866, one hundred and twenty. 
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3, Course of Study, 



This also rem<iins essentially as published in your report of 1884 and 1885. 
Measures, however, are being inaugurated for more extended scientific in- 
struction. 

THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

is to be the ** Grammar School " department 

1, The Faculty 

has not changed. Religious instruction and singing are in charge of the 

regular teachers. 

2. Students, 

A Class, 19; B Class, 32; class, 36; D class, 27; total, 114; and these 
added to those in the other departments, make 153 in the Insitution. 

3, Course of Study, 

Again I would refer to the report of last year, or of 1884. The branches 
of study are unchanged. 

FINANCES. 

1. Contingent Fund, 
Receipts, 

Balance on hand, April, 1886 $84 14 

Interest from Invested fonds 4,904 86 

Ren t« from real estate 162 36 

StudenU'fees 2,056 00 

Donations.. 3,519 81 

Miscellaneous 785 23 

Total $11,512 40 

Expenses, 

Salarieeof Teachers and Janitors $8,763 85 

Meetings of the Council and the Treasury 839 4& 

Fuel and light 113 75 

School requisites and printing 187 40 

Buildings and grounds 789 78 

Care of real estate and taxes 355 22 

Transferred toother funds 162 82 

Sundries 185 65 

Balance on hand 614 68 

Total $11,512 40 

2. Permanent Fund, 
Receipts. 

Bysaleof realestate $4,436 00 

From other sources. 1»079 08 

Total $5,505 06 

Which has b«eD invested on mortgage. 
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8. Amount of Funds. 

Held in trnst by the General Synod (R. C. A.) $84,074 96 

And by the same for Theologry 80,000 05 

Investments held by the Council 26,814 70 

Notes paying interest in part S0,185 80 

Employed in the Printina: office '. 9,000 00 

Total 1119,074 96 

4. Real Estate, 

Value of the campus and buildlnars $85,000 00 

City lots for sale estimated at 8,000 00 

Lands at Point Sujjerior, (617 acres) estimated 9,000 00 

Total f52,C00 00 

LIBRARY. 

The library fund is small, only sufficing for the care of the library and 
reading room As usual, donations in books, etc., have been continued dur- 
ing the year. A larger and better library room is being fitted up. One hun- 
dred bound volumes have been added, making the whole number about 6,500. 
For the use of the library no charge is mode. 

INFORMATION. 

The new building for recitations has not yet been began, nor have thjB 
needed funds been becured. The buildings we have are being improved from 
year to year. All the expenses at Hope are kept as moderate as possible. 
The fees are only 115 per annum, and the board, rooms, washing, fuel and 
lights need not cost more than tI10-tI25. The students maintain studious 
habits and a good moral deportment, and their surroundings in Holland are 
favorable to the development of their better and higher nature. As will be 
seen above, the college continues to grow in size ani usefulness, and is des- 
tined to fill an important place among the institutions of Western Michigan. 

DB HOPE. 

The college newspaper called De Hope is now published by R Kantera, 
Esq., of Holland, under the editorial supervision of Mr.Q. Schelven. 

CONCLUDING NOTE. 

The receipts and expenses, given in this report, do not include the amount 
of 152,500, both received and expended for the theological school, making a 
total of $14,012.40. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES SCOTT, 

Prssidettt. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — In compliance with the requirements of law, I submit the following 
report concerning Kalamazoo College for the year ending June 16, 1886. 

The work of the College was prosecuted during the year with rigor and the 
usual success. 

The members of the Faculty and other officers were as follows : 

Rev. Kendall Brooks, D. D., President and Professor of Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy. 

Rev. Samuel Brooks, D. D., Professor of the Latin Language and Literature. 

Jabez Montgomery, Ph. D., Professor of Natural Sciences. 

Alexander Hadlock, Ph. M., Professor of Mathematics. 

Francis D. Haskell, A. M., Professor of the Qreek Language and Literature. 

Miss Marion A. Chase, Instructor in EUstory. 

Clara P. Anderson, B. S., Instructor in French. 

Helen M. Brooks, Ph. B., Instructor in Painting and Drawing. 

Prof. Samuel Brooks, Librarian. 

Mr. W. E. Power, Janitor. 

The number of students was as follows: 

Seniors 5 

Juniors 5 

Sophomores 7 

Fi*e8hmen 12 

Pursuing Select Studies 19 48 

Preparatory Students 96 

144 
Young Men 87 

Young Women 57 

144 
There are three courses of instruction, each extending through four years. 

1. The Classical Course, leading to the degree of Tiachelor of Arts. 

2. The Latin>Scientific Course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
8. The Scientific Course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

The following schedule includes all the studies, both prescribed and elective, in all the 
courses. Required studies in the Classical Course are marked (a); in the Latin-Scientific 
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Course, (&); in the Scientific Course (c). Besides these each student must select for each 
term, a sufficient number of studies t9 make up together with those which are required, 
three daily recitations in addition to his rhetorical exercises. But no student will be 
allowed to pursue more than three studies at the same time, in addition to his rhetorical 
work, except by special permission of the Faculty, granted on the student's written 
request. 
In the Latin-bcientific Course, Greek may be substituted for Latin. 

FRESHMAN YEAR. 

1. Oreek — Homer's Iliad, books II-VI. Selected Orations of Lysias. Selections from 
the Greek Historians, (a). • 

2. Latin— Cicero de Senectute and de Amicitia. Livy. The Odes of Horace, (a) (6). 
8. Mathematics — Olney's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. Olney's University 

Algebra, Part III. Olney's Advanced Geometry, (a) (6) (c). 

4. History — England from the Accession of Henry IV to the death of Elizabeth. 
England during the reign of the Stuarts; also leading events in the history of France 
and Germany during this period. England from the reign of the Stuarts to the present 
time. Text-book, Green's History of the English Poeople. (6) (c). 

5. Biotogry— Packard's Zoology and Gray's Structural Botany. This work will be a 
study of life as manifested in both plants and animals, and will combine text-book 
and laboratory work. (c). 

SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

• 

1. Greek and Latin — The CBdipus Tyrannus, or the Antigone, of Sophocles. Second 
Term. (a). The Satires and Epistles of Horace. Third Term, (a) (b) . 

3. Mathematics — Olney's General Geometry. First Term, (a) (6) (c). Olney's Cal- 
culus. Second Term, (6) (c). Olney's General Geometry. Third Term. (c). 

8. French — Grammar, Modern French Literature, Corneille and Racine, (a). 

4. French — Literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries : Moliere, Bossuet, 
Madame de Sevigne, etc., Essays and Dictation. (6) (c). In this department the aim is 
to give the student a practical knowledge of the French language and literature. 
Special attention is paid to pronunciation and to the study of the best French authors. 

5. Literature — Arnold's English Literature. Lectures upon English authors of the 
nineteenth century and upon American Literature. In this department the students 
are required to make the text-book a basis of work and to study the authors C€U*efully 
for themselves. Lectures are given frequently during the third term by the teacher, 
and students are required to write essays each term. 

The students of each course are required to take Literature the first term, — those of 
the Latin-Scientific and Scientific courses, the second term, and those of the Scientific 
course the third term. 

JUNIOR YEAR. 

1. Oreek and Latin — ^The Prometheus of -^Eschylus, or one of the Comedies of Aris- 
tophanes, (a). The Germania and Agricola of Tacitus, or Juvenal, (a) (&). 

2. Oerma^n — Continued through the year. (6) (c). 

8. Chemistry — Barker's Chemistry. General Chemistry, first term, (a) (6) (c). 
Applied Chemistry, second term. (c). 

4. Natural P/ii/o«pp/iy— Olmsted's College Philosophy, Kimball's edition. Mechanics, 
first term. Physics, second term, (a) (&) (c). 
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5. Oeology—Dtai&'s Text-Book. Third Term, (a) (b) (c). 

6. Surveying — Schuyler's Surveying. Third Term. (c). In surveying the student will 
have practical work. 

SENIOR YEAR. 

1. Greek and Zxzftn— Demosthenes on the Crown, or Plato's Apology, and selections 
from the New Testament. First Term. Frieze's Quintilian or Seneca. Second Term. 

2. Philosophy — Porter's Intellectual Science. Calderwood's Moral Philosophy. The 
History of Philosophy, (a) (b) (c). 

8. Hill's Natural Sources of Theology and Diman's Theistic Argument. Jevons's 
Logic. Hopkins's Evidences of Christianity, and Storr's Divine Origin of Christianity, 
(a) (6) (c). 

4. Loomis's Astronomy. First Term, (a) (6) (c). 

5. A. S. Hill's Principles of Rhetoric. Second Term. (c). 

6. Gregory's Political Economy. Third Term. (c). 
Rhetorical Exercises are required of all students, as follows : 
During the Freshman and Sophomore years, declamations and essays. 
During the Junior and Senior years, orations and essays. 

The Preparatory Department offers three courses of Instruction : • 

1. The Classical Course. 

2. The Latin-Scientific Course. 
8. The Scientific Course. 

Each of these courses is preparatory to the corresponding course in the College. In 
the following schedule the studies of the Classical Course are designated by (a) ; those 
of the Latin-Scientific Course, by (6) ; and those of the Scientific Course, by (c). Greek 
may be substituted for Latin in the Latin-Scientific Course. 

FIRST YEAR. 

1 jLah'n— Harknees^s Latin Grammar, Jones's Latin Lessons, Four Books of Caesar's 
Commentaries, Jones's Ebcercises in Latin Prose Composition, (a) (&). The work pre- 
scribed for this year is equivalent to that usually required for two daily recitations 
throughout the year, and during a part of the time the class recites twice a day. Stu- 
dents in Latin are therefore expected to take for the first year only one additional study. 

2. Arithmetic— V^QntwortYi and Hill's Arithmetic. First and Second Terms, (c). 

8. Orammar — Swinton's English Grammar. First and Second Terms. Swinton's 
English Composition. Third Term. (c). D. J. Hill's Elements of Rhetoric. Third 
Term, (a) (6). 

4. Steele's Physiology. First Term. Guyot's Physical Geography. Second Term. 
(a) if)) (c). 

5. Civil Government— Young's Government Class Book. Third Term. (6) (c). 

6. Botany — Gray's Lesson's. Third Term. (c). 

SECOND YEAR. 

1. GreeA;— Harkness's First Greek Book, with Hadley and Allen's New Greek Gram- 
mar; Xenophon*8 Anabasis, (a). 

2. Latin — Six Orations of Cicero, and twenty-five hundred lines of Ovid, with special 
attention to Prosody, (a) (6). 

3. ^/^«6ra —Olney's Complete Algebra, (a) (6) (c). 

4. fliwiory— Swinton's Outlines of the World's History. (6) (c). 
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5. Natural PhUoaaphy—AveTy^a First PrincipleB. First and Second Terms. Chem- 
istry, Cooley's. Third Term. 

THIRD YEAE. 

1. Oreek — Xenophon's Anabasis, with Jones's Exercises in Greek Prose Composition^ 
Smith's Smaller EUstory of Qreece, Homer's Iliad, Book I. (a). 

2. Latin — Six books of Virgil's ^neid, and Roman EUstory. By the constant use of 
wall maps as well as by means of a text book, the student is made familiar with ancient 
geography. The method of pronunciation in use is the Roman, (a) (6). 

8. Oeometry—0\ney'8 New Elementary Geometry, Plane and Solid, (a) (6) (c). 

4. French — French Principia, Part I. French Reader, Dictation, and Grammatical 
Exercises, Contemporary French Literature. (6) (c). 

^, Astronomy — Gillet and Rolf e. First Term. Botany. Gray's Lessons, and Manual. 
Third Term. (c). 

6. Book-Keeping — Nichols's Practical Book-Keeping. Second Term. (c). 

Weekly exercises in reading are continued through the three years, and declamations 
and essays are required each term. 

The endowment of the College is $115,171.10,* ia3luding as a part of it 
several items as follows : 

The Kalamazoo Professorship fand 120,067 71 

The Merrill Prof essoFRhip Fund 10,000 00 

The Alumni Professorship Fund 5,250 74 

The Edward Israel Instructorshlp Fund 3,000 00* 

The Taft Fund (for students) 2,530 00 

The Axtell Fund (for students) 1,000 00 

The Sherwood Prize Fund 250 00* 

TheCooper Prize Fund 250 00 

The generosity of many friends added a considerable sum to the endowment 
during the year, besides providing for a debt of long standing. 

In addition to the above endowment, the real estate is estimated to be^ 
worth $100,000. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

KENDALL BROOKS, 

President. 



VISITORS' REPORT. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent Public Instruction, 

Dear Sir, — ^The undersigned committee appointed to visit Kalamazoo College during 
the academic year 1885-6, beg leave to submit the following report : 

The College was visited by the different members of the committee both during the 
regular term work, and again at the commencement exercises. The work of both pro- 
fessors and students was found to be painstaking and thorough. The instructors are 
earnest, conscientious, and, for the most part, thoroughly competent; but in several 
departments, notably the chemical and philosophic, there is a lack of apparatus and 
appliances that seriously interferes with the work attempted. It is possible, however, 

'*Thi8 Is all in the hands of the Treasurer io notes, bonds and mortgages, and such real estate as- 
has come into his possession through the foreclosure of mortgages. 
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that in one or two instances, a greater care for the property available would help solve 
the problem of deficiency. 

While the work and influence of the CoMege have been crippled throughout for the 
want of adequate endowment, the past year has witnessed an advance all along the 
line. The endowment , has been increased $50,000; the main dormitory extensively 
repaired; and in process of erection, which it is hoped will be available at the beginning 
of another year, is a substantial building designed for a ladies' dormitory and boarding 
hall, which will add greatly to the capacity and efficiency of the Ck>llege. 

The Board of Trustees, at its last meeting, adopted measures looking to the more 
enthusiastic prosecution of the College work, the most important item being the elec- 
tion of I. W. Qoodspeed, D. D., Chicago, to the Presidency. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. E. HARRIS, 

Q. A. OSINQA, 

GEO. F. HUNTING, 

Board of Visitors, 

13 
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VISITORS' REPORT. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — The committee appointed to visit the Michigan Female Seminary at 
Kalamazoo, spent portions of the 16th, 17th and 18th of February at the 
institution, and take pleasure in submitting the following report : 

The four years' course includes the branches usually taught in Seminaries, 
irith more than the usual amount of the study of the Bible. Wo thought the 
instruction very good, and were pleased with the interest shown by the classes. 
Among the pleasantest features were the friendly relations which seemed to 
exist between teachers and pupils, and the cheerful, homelike air that per- 
vaded all departments. 

The school is conducted on the plan of Mt. Holyoke Seminary in Massa- 
chusetts, each pupil being required to spend one hour a day in househoid 
work. The object is not to train housekeepers, but to reduce the expense of 
board and tuition. That it is effectual in accomplishing this may be seen by 
A glance at the catalogue, which makes us wonder how so many advantages 
can be given for so small a sum. We saw the young ladies after the evening 
meal clearing tables and washing dishes. Many hands made light work, and 
merry company relieved it of all appearance of drudgery; and, although 
instruction in housework is not promised, we judged that the occupation must 
be a help toward establishing the habits of neatness and order which are so 
necessary in domestic affairs. It is probably true also that the moderate 
exercise is a desirable interruption to the common sedentary habits of school 
girls. In our opinion, however, the ladies in charge have occasion to guard 
their pupils from excess rather than from lack of exercise. With housework, 
gymnastics, daily exercise in the open air, an occasional walk to and from the 
city, including the climbing of a long hill and steep flight of stairs, to say 
nothing of the four floors of the building, which must all be visited at times, 
the young girls are not likely to lose the power of locomotion by disuse of 
the apparatus. Proper physical exercise no doubt promotes health, and it is 
only to the constant, monotonous climbing that we object. It is a misfortune 
that the building was made so high, and this construction seems quite unnec- 
essary in view of the thirty-two acres of charming wood-land which are the 
property of the school. We are glad to admit that our fears are not caused by 
Any appearance of ill-health or over-work in the young people that we met, and 
we understand from the acting principal that the fourth story of the building 
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* 
is used as little as possible. This is we believe a wise and necessary precau- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that future additions to the building will be made 
in the direction of its length or breadth, and if possible at the expense of its 
height. 

The site of the school is delightful, the prospect from the windows refresh- 
ing, and the extensive grounds are capable of being made very attractive. 

The institution is at present on a very satisfactory financial basis, having 
recently received an endowment of forty thousand dollars. This has already 
resulted in the introduction of a steam heating apparatus, and will doubtless 
be the source of other improvements. The prospects are in every way encour- 
aging, and we may reasonably expect what we so heartily wish for this school, 
a long future of continued and increasing usefulness. 

Very respectfully, 

HABRIET V. BROOKS, 
HATTIE I. WELLS, 
ANNA B. JONES, 

Visitors. 
April, 1886. 
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BEPOBT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib, — I have the honor to submit the following report of the Michigan 
Military Academy, for the year ending June 17, 1886. 

This Institution has had a year of marked prosperity. The graduating 
class numbered nineteen, it being the largest in the history of the school. 

A manual training department has been added in which the senibr and 
junior classes receive instruction. An engineer officer of the navy, who haa 
been detailed by the Secretary of the Navy for duty in this Academy, has 
charge of this department. 

It is not expected that this course will make skilled^ mechanics of the stu- 
dents, but that it will give them an idea of the nature of wood and metals 
and the manner of working them, such as will be of service in whatever pur- 
suit they may hereafter follow. 

In the wood working shop are taught the uses of the saw, plane and other 
hand tools found in such a shop, and the general priciples of wood turning. 
A metal working shop has been fitted up, in which the students are instructed 
in chipping, and in finishing and fitting work with the file. Instruction is 
also given in turning and other machine operations. 

During the last two months in the senior year the class in physics spend 
their time in the shop, constructing electric bells, telephones, microphones^ 
and other electrical apparatus. 

It is the intention to direct all the shop work jix)wards the construction of 
electrical appliances, and to introduce a separate course in electrical training 
and cognate subjects. The shop facilities will be increased, and testing instru- 
ments provided, so that thorough instruction may be given in electricity, 
both theoretical and practical. The course has proven to be a very popular 
one among the students. 

ACADEMIC STAFF. 

Gol. J. Sumner Rogers, Superintendent. 

William H. Butts, A. M.. Principal. 

Thomas Bertrand Bronson, A. B., Modem Languages. 

Delos Dan Jayne, B. S., History and Literature. 

Lieut. Frederick S. Strong, 4th U. S. Artillery. 
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MILITARY 8CIBNCB AKD TACTICS. 

Assistant Engr., Andrew M. Hunt, U. S. Nayj. 

SCIEKCE AKD HAKUAL TRAIKIKG. 

Wilson G. S. Lowe, G. E., Mathematics and English. 
Ernest B. Sangree, A. B., Bhetoric and elocution. 
Samuel F. Hawley, Ph. B., Latin. 

The number of students or pupils in the several departments, and in the 
diffierent classes: 



Poet-Graduates 2 

First aass 22 

Second Class 15 



Third Class 28 

Fourth aass 85 

Preparatory 24 



Michigan 61 

Illinois 19 

Ohio 12 

Iowa 5 

Wisconsin 4 

Indiana 8 

Missouri 8 

New York 8 

Wyoming Territory 8 

Oregon 2 

U.S. of Columbia 2 



SUMMARY BY STATES. 
California. 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

District of Columbia 

Maine 

Ontario 

Texas 

Utah Territory 

Washing^n Territory 




Total 126 



ACADEMY COURSE OF STUDY. 

PRSPARATORT YEAR. 

Fir$t Term, 

English — Whitney's Elementary Lessons in English. 
Mathematics — Olney's Practical Arithmetic, to Percentage. 
History— Barnes's U. S. History. 
Elocution— Expressive Reading. 
SpeUing— Hazen's Complete Speller. 

FOURTH CLASS. 

First Term. 

English— Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar, finished. 
Mathematics— 01ney*s Elements of Algebra. 
History — Barnes's Qeneral History, Roman and GreciaQ. 
Elocution — Declamations and Expressive Reading. 

Second Term, 
Mathematics — Arithmetic reviewed. 

History— Barnes's General History, Medieval and Modem. 
Civil Government — Young's Government Class Book. 
Elocution— Declamations and Elxpressive Reading. 
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THIRD CLASS. 

Fir8t Term, 

English — AnalyBis, Punctuatioii and Composition. Irving^s Sketch Book. 

Mathematics— Ohiey's Complete School Algebra. 

Science— Dalton's Physiology. 

Elocution— Declamations and Vocal Culture. 

Essays— Two Historical or Biographical Essays, 400 to 600 words. 

Second Term, 

English — Kellogg's Rhetoric. Academy Orthoepist. Evangeline. Lady of the Lake.- 
Mathematics— Olney's Complete School Algebra, reviewed. 

Scieace— Gray's School and Field Book of Botany, with written analysis of fifty 
plants. 
Elocution— Declamations and Vocal Culture. 
Essays— Two Historical or Biographical Essays, 400 to 600 words. 

8ECX)ND CLASS. 

First Term. 

Ekiglish— Kellogg's and Taine*8 Literature. Shakspere's Plays, Poems and Essays,, 
selected. 
Mathematics— Olney's Qeometry, ten sections. 
Science — Maury's Physical (Geography, or Avery's Chemistry. 
Elocution— Declamations and Vocal Culture. 
Essays — ^Two Literary or Critical Essays, 400 to 600 words. 

Second Term, 

Mathematics — Olney's (Geometry, finished. Algebra, reviewed. 

History — Lancaster's and Green's Histories of Ekiglnnd. 

Science— Dana's Geology, or Orton's Zoology. 

Elocution— Declamations and Vocal Culture. 

Essays— Two Literary or Critical Essays, 400 to 600 words. 

FIRST CLASS. 

First Term, 

Science — Gage's Physics. Dynamics, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. 
Political Economy — ^Perry's Introduction. Jevon's Money. 
Language— Latin, German, or French, as in Latin Course. 
Oration— Not to exceed 700 words. 

Second Term, 

Science— Gage's Physios. Sound, light, and Experimental Work. 

Law — Cooley's Principles of Constitutional Law, Clark's Commercial Law.. 

English— Dowden's Shakspere Primer. Masterpieces, selected. 

Language— Latin German, or French, as in Latin Course. 

Oration— Not to exceed 700 words. 
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CLASSICAL COURSE. 

FOURTH CLASS. 

First Term, 

Language— Jones's Latin Lessons, begun. 

History— Barnes's U. S. History. . 

English— Analysis, Punctuation, and Composition. Irving's Sketch Book. 

Elocution— Declamations and Elxpressive Reading. 

Second Term, 

Language — Jones's Latin Lessons, finished. 

History— Barnes's General History. Mediaeval and Modem. 

English— Kellogg's Rhetoric. Academic Orthoepist. Evangeline. Lady of the 

Lake. 
Elocution. — Declamations and Expressive Readings. 

THIRD CLASS. 

First Term, 

Language— Harkness's Caesar, Gallic War, Books I., U. 

Science — Maury's Physical Geography. 

Mathematics— Olney's Elements of Algebra. 

Elocution — Declamations and Vocal XXdture. 

Essays— Two Historical or Biographical Essays, 400 to 600 words. 

Second Term, 

Language— Harkness's CsBjar, Gkdlic War, Books III., IV. Harkness' Cicero, one ora<- 
tion. 
History.— Leighton's Roman History, Ginn and Heath's Classical Atlas. 
Mathematics — Arithmetic, reviewed. 
Elocution — Declamations and Vocal Culture. 
Essays — Two Historical or Biographical Essays, 400 to 000 words. 

SECOND CLASS 

First Term, 

Language — Harkness's Cicero, three orations. Jones' Latin Prose, Lessons I. -XX. 

Language — Keep's Greek Lessons, begun. 

Mathematics — Olney's Complete School Algebra. 

Elocution — Declamations and Vocal Culture. 

Essays — Two Literary or Critical Essays, 400 to 000 words. 

Second Term. 

Language — Harkness's Cicero, two orations. Allen and Greenough's Ovid, 1,200 lines. 
Jones's Latin Prose, Lessons XX. -XL. 

Language — Keep's Greek Lessons, finished. Boise's Xenophon, Anabasis, five chap- 
ters. 

Mathematics — Olney's Complete School Algebra. 

Elocution — Declamations and Vocal Culture. 

Essays — Two Critical or Literary Essays, 400 to 600 words. 
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FIRST CLASS. 

First Term. 

Language — Frieze's Virgil, .^Ineid, books I-IV. 

Language— Boise's Xenophon, Anabasis, Smith's History of Greece, Books I-IV. 

Mathematics — Ohiey's Geometry, ten sections. 

Oration— Not to exceed 700 words. 

Second Term, 

Language — Frieze's Virgil, JEneidy books V-X. 

Language— Boise's Xenophon, Anabasis, to Book IV. Jones's Greek Prose Compo- 
sition. 

Mathematics— Olney's Geometry, finished. Olney's Complete School Algebra, 
reviewed. 
Oration — Not to exceed 700 words. 

LATIN COURSE. 

FOURTH CLASS. 
THIRD CLASS. 



Same as in Classical course. 
Same as in Classical course. 



SECOND CLA^. 

First Term. 

Language— Latin, same as in Classic€J course. 

Language— French Grammar. Verbs. English into French. Conversation in French. 
Or German Grammar. Studien und Plaudereien, first series. English into German. 
Conversation in German. 

Mathematics — Same as in Classical course. 

Elocution — Same as in Classic€J course. 

JSssays — Same as in Classical course. 

Second Term, 

Language — Latin, same as in Classical course. 

Language — French Grammar, reviewed. Verbs, finished. Etude Progressive de la 
Langue Francaise. English into French. Conversation in French. Hennequin's 
Reader. L'Ami Fritz. Or, German Grammar, reviewed. Reader, 125 pages. Short 
Novel. EInglish into German. Conversation in German. 

Mathematics — Same as in Classical course. 

Mocution — Same as in Classical course. 

Essays — Same as in Classical course. 

FIRST CLASS. 

First Term, 

Language — Latin, same as Classic€J course. 

Language — French Grammar and Verbs, reviewed. Madame Therese (or equivalent). 
English into French. Conversation in French. Or, German Grammar, reviewed. 
Short Plays. Wilhelm Tell (or equivalent). English into German. Conversation in 
German. 

Mathematics— Same as in Classical course. 

Oration— Same as in Classical course. 
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Second Term, 

Language — Same as in Classical Course. 

Language— Borel*8 Grammaire Francaise. Cours de Themes, 70 pages. Modem 
Trench Plajs. General Review. Or, Iphigenie auf Tauris (or equivalent). Faust, 1. 
Theil. 

Mathematics — Same as in Classical course. 

Oration — Same as in Classical course. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Fourth Class. 
Same as in Academy course. 

Third Class, 

Same as in Academy course. 

SECOND CLASS. 

First Term. 
Mathematics — Same as in Academy course. 

Language — French and German, French and Latin, or (German and Latin, as in 
Latin course. 
Mocution — Same as in Academy course. 
Essays — Same as in Academy couree. 

Second Term. 
Mathematics — Same as in Academy course. 

Language — French and German, French and Latin, or German and Latin, as in Latin 
course. 

Elocution — Same as in Academv course. 
Essays — Same as in Academy course. 

FIRST CLASS. 

First Term, 

Science — Same as in Academy course. 

Language— French and German, French and Latin, or German and Latin, as in 
Latin course. 
Elocution — Same as in Academy course. 
Oration — Same as in Academy course. 

Second Term. 

Science— Same as in Academy course. 

Language — French and German, French and Latin, or German and Latin, as in Latin 
Course. 
Elocution — Same as in Academy course. 
Oration — Same as in Academy course. 

TEXT BOOKS 

Latia Grammar — Uarkness. 
Latin Lessons — Jones. 
Latin Prose Composition — Jones. 
Caesar — Uarkness. 

14 
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Cicero — Harkness. 

Ovid — Allen and Greenough. 

Virgil — Frieze. 

Latin-English Dictionary — White. 

Classical Dictionary — Smith. 

Dictionary of Antiquities — Anthon. 

Greek Grammar — Hadley-Allen. 

Greek Lessons — Keep. 

Greek Prose Composition — Jones. 

Anabasis — Boise. 

Iliad — Keep. 

History of the United States — Barnes. 

History of England — Lancaster and Green. 

General History — Ban^es. 

History of Greece— Smith. 

History of Home — Leighton and Creighton. 

Civil Government^ Young. 

English Literature — Kellogg and Taine. 

Shakspere's Plays — Selected. 

Evangeline. 

Lady of the Lake. 

English Classics — Clark and Maynard. 

Rhetoric — Kellogg. 

English Grammar — Whitney. 

Academy Orthoepiflt. 

Arithmetic — Olney. 

Complete School Algebra — Olney. 

Elements of Algebra — Olney. 

Logarithmic Tables — Olney. 

Geometry — Olney. 

Book-Keeping — Nichols. 

French Grammar — Hennequin's Duffet. 

French Verbs — Hennequin. 

Etude Progressive de la Langue Francaise. 

French Echo — Wormer. 

French Reader — Hennequin. 

Madame Therese — Erckmann-Ghartrian. 

L'Ami Fritz — Erckmann-Chartrian. 

Grammaire Francaise — Borel. 

Cours de Francaise — Borel. 

German Grammar — Cook's Otto. 

German Prose — Boisen. 

Studien und Plaudereien. 

German Echo — Wormer. 

Zopf und Schwert — Pitt Press Series. 

Hermann und Dorothea — Pitt Press Series. 

Deutsche Lyrik — Buchheim. 

Faust, I. Theil— Hart. 

Botany — Gray. 

Physical Geography — Maury. 

Physics — Gage. 

Chemistry — Avery. 
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Geology — Dana. 

Physiology — Dal ton. 

Zoology---Orton. 

Geography — ^Van Antwerp and Bragg. 

Classical Atlas — Ginn and Heath. 

Artillery and Infantry Tactics — U. S. Army. 

Constitutional Law — Cooley. 

Commercial Law — Clark. 

Political Economy — Perry. 

Money — Jevons. 

Respectfully, 

J. SUMNER ROGERS, 

CoL Mich, State Troops, ^upt. 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — In response to your circular letter dated August 3, 1886, calling for 
A report of the operations of the Michigan Mining School during 1885 and 
1886, 1 beg to say that this institution though authorized by an act approved 
May 1, 1885, will begin its first session on the 15th of the present month 
{September), and that therefore I am able to submit answers to but few of 
the questions stated in your blank. This blank I return with such answers 
SA are now possible. I also mail to your address three copies of the prospectus 
lately issued by the school. 

The following extract from the act aboTe referred to defines the aim of the 
achool : 

Sec. 1. — The People of the State of Michigan enact That a school shall be established 
in the Upper Peninsula of the State of Michigan, to be called the Michigan Mining 
School, for the purpose and under the regulations contained in this act. 

Sec. 5. — ^The coure of instruction shall embrace geology, mineralogy, chemistry, min- 
ing and mining engineering, and such other branches of practical and theoretical knowl- 
edge as will, in the opinion of the board, conduce to the end of enabling the students of 
said institution to obtain a full knowledge of the science, art, and practice of mining, 
and the application of machinery thereto. Tuition shall be free in said institution to all 
bona fide residents of this State, but a reasonable charge for incidental expenses, not 
less than ten dollars nor exceeding thirty dollars per year, may be made against any 
student, if deemed necessary, and the board shall not be obliged to furnish books, appar- 
atus, or other materials for the use of students. 

The regular corps of instructors is as follows * 

Albert Williams, jr., principal and instructor in mining engineering, 
mettallurgy, geology, mineralogy, and lithology. 

John D. Hoffman, instructor in mathematics, surveying, and drawing. 

Robert L. i^ackard, instructor in chemistry, chemical analysis, assaying, and 
blow-piping. 

Besides these £:entlemen, it is proposed to employ temporary assistants in 
teaching machine work, forging and tempering, blasting, etc, and lecturers 
on special branches. 

The course is outlined in the prospectus. Few text books will be used. 
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instructions being mainly by lectures and by laboratory^ shop, field and under- 
ground practice. 

The Mining School is temporarily established in the former town hall of 
Houghton — a structure which has been fitted up to meet immediate needs, 
and which answers its purpose moderately well, though it is hoped that in 
time ground and a building designed and constructed especially for the school 
may be provided. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ALBERT WILLIAMS, JR. 

Frini^ipal, 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

H^N. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instrwetion : 

Dear Sir^ — I present the annual report touching the condition of Olivet 
Gollege during the academical year of 1885-6 : 

The names of those engaged in the work of teaching remained the same as 
they were the previous year, with one exception. Miss A. B. Shepard took the 
place of Mrs. Frances Goodman as Instructor in vocal music. 

FACULTY. 

Rev. Horatio Q. Butterfield, D. D., President, Drury Professor of Mental and Moral 
Pholosophy. 

Rev. Henry M. Gkxxlwin, D. D., Professor of English Literature and Art. 

Rev. Oramel Hosford, A. M.. Stone Professor of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy 
and Instructor in Mathematics. 

Rev. Joseph L. Daniels, A. M.< Parsons Professor of the Greek Language and Lit- 
erature, and Instructor in German. 

Rev. Joseph Estabrook, A. M., Principal of the Normal Department, and Professor of 
Logic. 

Stewart Montgomery, A. M., Professor of Natural Science. 

Rev. Jean Frederick Loba, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric, and Instructor in French. 

Allen W. Grould, A. M., Rutan Professor of the Latin Language and Literature. 

Charles H. Johnson, Professor of Music. 

Hamilton King, A. M., Principal of the Preparatory Department. 

Qeo. N. EUlis, A. M., Instructor in Latin. 

Mrs. Abba C. Hamilton, Principal of the Ladies* Department, on the Dennis founda- 
tion. 

Mrs. Ella M. Kedzie, A. B., Instructor in Painting: and Drawing. 

Miss Anna B. Shepard, Instructor in Vocal Music. 

Miss L. L. Hosford, Teacher of the Piano and Organ. 

James Fairman, A. M., Lecturer on Art. 

Joseph L. Daniels, A. M., Librarian. 

tm^ SUMMARY OF STUDENTS FOR 1885-6. 

CoUege: 

Classical Course 46 

Scientiflo Course 28 

Literary 46 

-U7 
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TrejMtratory : 

Classical C!oarse 59 

Literary Course 16 

Scientiflo Course 3 

- 78 

'Normal Course 79 

English and Elective 57 

Conservatory of Music 79 

Art 50 

469 
Deduct for names inserted twice 104 

Total 365 

GRADUATES AT LAST COMMENCEMENT. 

Normal Course 6 

Classical Course 6 

Literary Course 6 

Master of Arts in Course 1 

Doctor of Divinity 1 

Before the year closed, Mrs. A. G. Hamilton, who had served successfully 
for several years as Principal of the Ladies' Department, resigned her charge and 
Catherine E. Hutchings, A. B., of Homer, N. Y., was chosen to fill her place. 
Miss Hutchings's successful experience for twelve years inspired great confi- 
dence in the minds of the Trustees. 

During the year the chair of Botany, Geology and Zoology, which the 
Trustees had established at the annual meeting in 1885, was filled by the 
choice of Hermon C. Bumpus, Ph. B., who was graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity, in the class of 1884. His brilliant talents and ability to teach led to 
his being employed by his Alma Mater to instruct the classes of absent pro- 
fessors. His success was decided. Profs. Jenks and Packard gave him high 
praise, and Pres. Robinson pronounced him a genius. 

During the year nearly all the courses of study were revised with great care. 
More studies now appear in the Scientific course, and their arrangement as 
required and elective is thought to have been improved. A more thorough 
preparation for this course is now required. 

In the Classical course neither the number nor the quantity of the studies 
has been increased ; but a better distribution has been sought. Oreek and 
Latin are now distributed throughout the course, instead of being confined to 
the Freshman and Sophomore years. 

The English of the courses is begun earlier. Its required work is put into 
the Sophomore year, and an option is given to pursue it in the Junior and 
Senior years. 

It is believed that these revised courses fairly and conservatively meet the 
demand for more attention to science. The College is now fairly equipped 
for all the scientific study a college education requires. 

During the last few years an increasing interest in the study of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Literature has shown itself in our Theological Semina- 
ries. These institutions are offering inducements to have candidates for the 
Junior class bring an elementary knowledge of Hebrew. Heeding this sign 
of the times, the faculty have made the study of Hebrew optional for a term 
and a half in the Classical course. Senior year. 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 

COLLEGE. 
CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Freshman Year— First Term. 

Latin : Livy. Studies in the Military and Political Antiquities of Rome. 

Greek : Homer — The Odyssey. Lectures on the Homeric Poems. Greek Proee- 
Composition. 

Mathematics : Algebra completed (Loomis). 

Oratory :* Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations and 
Elocution. 

Second Term, 

Latin : Horace— Odes. Catullus —Selections. Lectures on Roman Literature. 

Greek : Selections from Herodotus and Thucydides. Lectures on Greek History^ 
Greek Testament. 

Mathematics : Geometry completed (Loomis). 

Oratory: Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations and 
Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Greek : Plato— The Apology and Crito. Greek Testament. 
Natural Science : Botany — Phsenogams, with Laboratory work. 
Mathematics : Trigonometry — Plain and Spherical (Loomis). 

Oratory: Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations and 
Elocution. 

Sophomore Year — First Term, 

Latin (8 h.) : Terence— Andria. Ebcercisesin Latin Conversation. 
Greek (2 h.) : Xenophon — Memorabilia. 
Mathematics : Analytical Geometry (Loomis),^ 
French: Otto's Chrammxir, ChardenaTs First French Course, 
German : Whitney's Grammar, Stem's Studien und Plaudereien, First Series, 
English : Hart^s Rhetoric. 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations and 
Elocution. 

Second Term, 

Latin : Tacitus — Agricola. Pliny — Select Letters. Lectures on Philology. 
Ekiglish : History of English Literature. 
Natural Science : Inorganic Chemistry, 

French : Otto's Qrammar, Sauveur's Causeries, ChardenaTs French Exercises, 
German : Whitney's Chravimar, Stem's Studien und Plaudereien, Second Series, 
Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations and 
Elocution. 

Third Term, 

Latin : Juvenal — Select Satires. Studies in the Institutions and History of the Roman 
Empire. 

* Lebflons in the Bible, or Greek Testament, and Oratory, weekly, throoghoat the coarse, 
t The sobjecta printed in italics are elective. 
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Greek : ^Slschylus — Prometheus. Lectures on the Greek Drama. 

French : ChardencU continued. Knapp'a Modem French Prose, or one of the French 
Classics, 

German : Oerman Classics— Goethe, Schiller^ or Lessing, 

Natural Science : Inorganic Chemistry, Qualitative Analysis, 

Mathematics : Surveying and Field Work, 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. E2ssays, Discussions, Orations and 
Elocution. 

Junior Year— First Term, 

Latin (2 h.) : Horace — Epistles and Select Satires. 

Greek (8 h.) : Sophocles — Antigone. 

German ; Whitney's Grammar, Stem's Studien und Plauderein, First Series. 

English : Study of English Classics — Chaucer, Spencer, Shakespeare, Milton with 
Lectures. 

History : Ancient and Mediceval History, 

Physics : Mechanics and Hydrostatics (SnelTs Olmstead), 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, OrationSf and 
Elocution. 

Second Term, 

Greek : Demosthenes — De Corona. Lectures on the Greek Orators and Oratory. 
German : Whitney's Grammar, Stem's Studien und Plauderein, Second Series. 
Physics : Pneumatics, Acoustics, Light, Heat, and Electricity, 
History : History of England, 

Natural Science : Human Anatomy and Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations and Elo- 
cution. 

Third Term, 

Latin : Cicero — De Natura Deorum. Lectures on Roman Religion and Mythology. 
Metaphysics : Logic (Hill*s Jevon). 
German : German Classics — Goethe, Schiller, or Lessing, 
Physics : Astronomy {SneWs Olmsted), 
History : History of France and Germany. 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and Elo>- 
cution. 

Senior Year— First Term. 

Metaphysics : Elements of Intellectual Science (Porter). 
I^English : Study of Later English Authors, with Lectures. 

Natural Science : Geology — Dynamical and Structural, with Crystallography and 
Special Studies in Mineral Description. 

Civil Polity : Lieber on Civil Liberty. 

Oratory : Lectures and Exercises in Ekx^ution and Oratory. 

, Second Term. 

Metaphysics : Elements of Intellectual Science (Half Term). 
Civil PoUty : Political Ekx>nomy. 

Greek : SophocUs—CEdipus Tyrannus. Plato— Phcedo. Lectures on Greek Philoso- 
phy. 

15 
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History : Constitutional History of the United States, 
Natural Science : Historical Oeology and Paleontology. 
Hebrew : Davidson's Grammar {half term). 
Oratory : Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Third Term. 

Ethics : Moral Philosophy. 

Hebrew : or Davidson's Grammar continued. And Selections from Genesis. 

Christianity : Evidences of Christianity, with Lectures. 

Art : Outline History , tvith Lectures on the Principles and Philosophy of Art, 

Latin : Lucretius. Lectures on Roman Schools of Philosophy. 

Pedagogics : Lectures— Development of the Human Faculties. Organization, Orad- 
ing and Management of Schools. History of Edv^xition. 

History : QuizoVs History of Civilization. 

Oratory : A Thesis for Graduation. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman class who have pursued their preparatory 
studies elsewhere are examined in the following books and subjects, or their equivalents: 

Latin Grammar, Including Prosody. 

Caesar, two books. 

Cicero, seven orations. 

Virgil, three Bucolics and six books of the .^^Ineid. 

Jones's Latin Prose Composition. 

Smith's Smaller History of Greece, and of Rome. 

Greek Grammar, including Prosody. 

Xenophon, Anabasis, three books. 

* Homer, Iliad, two books. 

Higher Arithmetic, including the Metric system. 

Loomis' Algebra, through Quadratic Equations. 

Loomis' Geometry, four books. 

English Grammar and Geography. 

Civil Government. 

All candidates for advanced standing in this and the following courses are examined, 
in addition to the preparatory studies, in those already pursued by the class which they 
propose to enter. 

8CIKNTIFIC COURSE. 

Freshman Year — First Term. 

History (8 h.) : Roman History and Geography. 

Latin : Selections from Sallust. Exercises in Writing. 

Mathematics : Algebra completed (Loomis). 

English :f Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

SecoTid Term. 

History (3 h.): Greek History and Geography. 

Latin : Cicero. Elxercises in Composition. 

Mathematics : Geometry completed (Loomis). 

English : Elssays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

*In plac« of the Homer, the last six books of Tirgtrs ^neid, or 2,000 lines of Ovid will be accepted 
t Lessons in the Bible, and English or Orator>', weekly, throughout the course. 
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Third Term. 

Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Composition. 

Natural Science : Botany— Phffinogams, with Laboratory work. 

Mathematics : Trigonometry — Plain and Spherical (Loomis). 

English : E^ssays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Sophomore Year — First Term, 

English : Hart*s Rhetoric. 

Mathematics: Analytical Geometry (Loomis). 

Natural Science : Botany — Cryptogams, with Laboratory work,* 

French : Otto's Grammar, ChardenaVs First French Course, 

English : Essays, Discussions and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term, 

Natural Science : Inorganic Chemistry. ZoClogy — Invertebrates^ with Laboratory 
toork, 
English : History of English Literature. 

YrencYi: Ott&s Grammar, Sauveur^s Causeries, ChardencWs French Exercises. 
English : E^ssays, Discussions, Declamations and Orations. Drill in Elocution. 

• 

Third Term, 

Mathematics : Surveying and Field Work. 

Natural Science : Inorganic Chemistry, Qualitative Analysis Zodlogy — Vertebrates, 
French : Chardenal continued. Knapp's Modem French Prose, or one of the French 
Classics. 
English ; Essays, Discussions, Declamations and Orations. Drill in Elocution. 

Junior Year — First Term. 

Physics : Mechanics and Hydrostatics (Snell's Olmsted). 

Natural Science : Organic Chemistry. Qualitative Analysis, unth a course in the DC' 
termination of Minerals. 

English : Study of English Classics—Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton mth LeC' 
tures. 

German : Whitney's Grammar. Stem*s Studien und Ptaudereien, First Series. 

History : Ancient and Mediaeval History, 

Oratory :t Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Second Term, 

P iysics . Pneumatics, Acoustics, Light, Heat and Electricity. 
German : Whitney's Grammar. Stem's Studien und Plaudereien, Second Series. 
Natural Science: Human Anatomy and Physiology, and Hygiene. 
History : History of England. 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discusdoas, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

* The subjects printed In Italics are elective. 

t Lessons in the Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, throughout the course. 
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Third Term . 

Metaphysics : Logic (Hill*s Jevon). 
German : Oerman ClasHca—Chethe, Schiller, or Leasing. 
Physics : Astronomy (SneWs Olmsted ). 
History : History of France and Oermany. 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and] Elo- 
cution. 

Senior Year — First Term, 

Metaphysics : Elements of Intellectual Science (Porter). 

Natural Science : Geology— Dynamical and Structural, with Crystallography and 
Special Studies in Mineral Description, 
Civil Polity : Lieber on Civil Liberty, 
English : Study of Later English Authors, with Lectures, 
Oratory : Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Second Term, 

Metaphysics : Elements of Intellectual Science (half term), 
avil Polity: Political Economy. 
Natural Science : Historical Oeology and Paleontology, 
History : Constitutional History of the United States, 
Oratory : Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Third Term, 

Ethics : Moral Philosophy. 

Christianity : Evidences of Christianity, with Lectures. 

Art : Outline^ History, with Lectures on the Principles and PhUosphy of Art, 

History : QuizoVs History of Civilization, 

Pedagogics : Lectures — Devolopment of the Human Faculties, Organization, Orad- 
ing, and Management of Schools, History of Education, 

Oratory : A Thesis for Graduation. 

Candidates for admission to this department must sustain a satisfactory examination 
in the subjects outlined in the Scientific and Literary Courses, Preparatory Department.' 

LTTEBABY COURSE. 

Freshman Year — First Term, 

History (8 h.) : Roman EUstory and Geography. 

Latin : Selections from Sallust. Exercises in Writing. 

Mathematics : Algebra completed (Loomis). 

English : * Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term, 

History (8 h) : Greek History and Geography. 

Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Composition. 

Mathematics : Geometry completed (Loomis). 

English : Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

* Lessons In the Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, thronghont the conrse. 
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Third Term. 

Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Composition. 
N atural Science: Botany— Phsanogams, with Laboratory work. 
li^Mathematics : Trigonometry — Plain and Spherical (Loomis). 
Enochsh : Elssays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Sophomore Year— First Term, 
English : Hart's Rhetoric. 

Latin : VirgiL Reading at Sight. Composition. 
French : Otto*s Grammar. Chardenal's First French Course. 
Mathematics : Analytioal Geometry {Loomie). * 
English : Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term, 

English : EUstory of English Literature. 

Latin : Virgil: Reading at sight. Composition (Poetry into Prose). 

French : Otto*s Grammar. Sauveur's Causeriee. Chardenal's French Exercises. 

Natural Science : Inorganic Chemistry, 

English : Essays, Discussions, Declamations and Orations. Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term, 

Latin : Virgil. Reading at sight. Reviews. 

French : Chardenal continued. Knapp's Modem French Prose, or one of the French 
Classics. 
Natural Science : Inorganic Chemistry. Qualitative AncUysis, Zodlogy — Vertd)rate8t 
English : Elssays, Discussions, Declamations and Orations. Drill in Elocution. 

Junior Year— first Term. 

German : Whitney's Grammar. Stem's Studien und Plauderem, First Series. 
Physics : Mechanics and Hydrostatics {SnetCs Olmsted), 
Latin : Livy, Studies in Military and Political Antiquities of Rome^ 
English : Study of English Classics—Chaucer , Spenser^ ShakespearCy Milton, tcith 
ectures. 

History : Ancient and Mediceval History. 

Oratory : Lectiires in Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations and 
Elocution. 

Second Term, 

German : Whitney's Grammar. Stern s Studien und Plauderein, Second Series. 

Physics : Pneumatics, Acoustics, Light, Heat, and Electricity, 

L&tin: Horace— Odes. Catallus— Selections. Lectures on Roman Literature. 

Natural Science : Human Anatomy and Physiology, and Hygiene, 

History : History of England. 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations and 

Elocution. 

Third Term. 

German : German Classics— Goethe, Schiller, or Lessing. 
Metaphysics : Logic (Hill's Jevon). 
Physics : Astronomy {SnelVs Olmsted), 

* The snbJecU printed in Italics are elective. 
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Latin : JuvencUSdect Satires. Studies in the Institution and History of the Roman 
Empire. 

History : History of France and Germany, 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and Elo- 
cution. 

Senior Year — First Term, 

Metaphysics : Elements of Intellectual Science (Porter). 

Natural Science : Geology — Dynamical and Structural, with Crystallography and 
Special Studies in Mineral Description, 
Civil Polity : Lieber on Civil Liberty, 
English : Study of Later English Authors, with Lectures, 
Oratory : Lectures and Exercises on Elocution and Oratory. 

Second Term, 

Metaphysics : Elements of Intellectual Science (half term). 
Civil Polity : Political Economy. 
Natural Science : Historical Geology and Paleontology, 
History : Constitutional History of the United States, 
Oratory : Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Third Term, 

Ethics : Moral Philosophy. 

Christianity : Evidences of Christianity, w|th Lectures. 

Art : Outline History, with Lectures on the Principles and Philosophy of Art, 

Latin : Lucretius, Lectures on Roman Schools of Philosophy, 

History : GuizoVs History of Civilization, 

Pedagogics : Lectures — Development of the Human Faculties, Organization, Grad- 
ing, and Management of Schools, History of Education, 

Oratory : A Thesis for Graduation. 

Candidates for admission to this department must sustain a satisfactory examination 
in the subjects outlined in the Scientific and Literary Courses, Preparatory Department. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Junior Year — First Term, 

English : Grammar and Analysis. 

Latin : Grammar and Lessons. 

Mathematics : Arithmetic (Wentworth and Hill). 

English : * Spelling, Punctuation, Dictation and Declamation. 

Second Term, 

English : Grammar and Analysis completed. 

Latin : Grammar and Lessons. Selections from Cassar. Exercises in Writing. 
Mathematics : Arithmetic completed, including the Metric System. 
English : Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

^Lessons in the Bible and English, weekly, throughout the course. 
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Third Term. 

History : History and Geography of the United States. 
Latin : Cadsar. Exercises in Writing. 

Government : Civil Government of the United States, with special reference to Mich- 
igan. 
English : Spelling, Essays and Declamations. 

Middle Year— First Term, 

Latin : Sallust— Selections. Exercises in Writing. Reading at sight. 

Greek : Grammar and Lessons. 

Mathematics : Algebra (Loomis). 

English : Essays, Written Discussions, Declamations, Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term, 

Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Composition. Reading at sight. 

Greek : Grammar and Lessons. 

Mathematics : Algebra through Quadratic Equations. 

English : Essays, Discussions and Declamations. Drill in Elocution^ 

Third Term. 

Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Composition. Reading at sight. 

Greek : Grammar and Lessons. Xenophon (Coy's First Reader, forty pages J. 

Mathematics : Geometry (Loomis, four books). 

English : Elssays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Senior Year — First Term. 

Latin : Virgil. Exercises in Composition. Reading at sight. 

Greek : Review of the Lessons. Xenophon— (First Reader completed). Anabasis^ 
Books I, I L Reading at sight. Composition. 
History (3 h.) : Roman History and Geography. 
English : Essays, Discussions and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Latin : Virgil. Composition (Poetry into Prose). Reading at sight. 
Greek : Xenophon — Anabasis, Books III. IV. Herodotus — Selections. Reading at 
sight. Composition. 
History (8. h.) : Greek History and Geography. 
EInglish : Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Orations. Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Latin : Virgil. Reading at sight. Reviews. 

Greek. Homer— Iliad, two books. Selections from Attic Prose. Reading at sight. 
Reviews. 
English : A Thesis for Graduation. 

SCIENTIFIC AND UTERABY COURSES. 

Junior Year^First Term. 
English : Grammar and Analysis. Penmanship. 
Mathematics : Arithmetic (Wentworth and Hill). 
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(Geography : Political Geography. 

English :* Spelling, Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamation. 

Second Term, 

English : Grammar and Analysis completed. 

Mathematics : Arithmetic completed, including the Metric System, and Book-keeping. 

English : Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Third Term. 

History : History and Geograuhy of the United States. 

Government : Civil Government of the United States, with special reference to Mich- 
igan. 
Drawing : Free-hand and Geometrical Drawing. 
English : Spelling, Essays and Declamations. 

Senior Year— First Term, 
Latin : Grammar and Lessons. 
Mathematics : Algebra (Loomis). 
Natural Science : Physical Geography. 
English : Essays, Written Discussions, Declamations, Drill in elocution. 

Second Term. 

Latin : Grammar and Lessons. Selections from Ceesar. Exercises in Writing. 

Mathematics : Algebra thorough Quadratic Equations. 

Physics : Natural Philosophy (Elementary). 

English : Elssays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term, 

Latin : Csesar. Exercises in Writing. 
Mathematics : Geometry (Loomis, four books). 
Natural Science : Physiology and Hygiene (Elementary). 
English : Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 
All candidates for advanced standing in these courses are examined in studies already 
pursued by the class they propose to enter. 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

"The course of instruction in this department is designed to impart a thorough knowl- 
edge of the common and higher branches of an English education. Students are 
prepared for the best Scientific schools by substituting Latin or French, as required, for 
equivalent studies. Students who honorably complete the first three years may receive 
a certificate for presentation to Scientific schools. The preparation required for admis- 
sion is indicated by the Course of Study below. The studies of the third and fourth 
years are not pursued as elementary studies. 

The College is provided with apparatus for illustrating the principles of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy, and instruction is given in its use. It has also a valuable set of 
instruments for Practical Surveying and Civil Engineering. The Laboratory is fitted 
with desks and apparatus for practical work by the students, both in General Chemistry 
imd in Chemical Analysis. 

♦ Lessons in the Bible, and Enafllsh or Oratory, weekly, throughout the course. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 

First Year— First Term. 

English Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Pemnanship. * English — Spelling, 
Punctuation, Dictation and Declamations. 

Second Term. 

English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. EInglish— Spelling, 
Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Third Term. 

History of the United States. Civil Government. Drawing. English — Spelling, 
Essays, and Declamations. 

Second Year— First Term. 

Physical Geography. Mediaeval History. Algebra. English — Essays, Written Dis- 
cussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Natural Philosophy. Modem History. Algebra. Vocal Music. English— Essays, 
Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Geometry. Physiology. Botany. English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and 
Drill in Elocution. 

Third Year— First Term. 

Algebra. Botany. Rhetoric. English— E^ssays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill 
in Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Geometry. English Literature, f Chemistry. Anatomy and Physiology. English — 
Essays, Discussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Logic. Trigonometry. Chemistry, Advanced Methods, English— Essays, Discus- 
sions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Fourth Year— First Term. 

Analytical Geometry. History. Qeology. Mental Philosophy. French. German. 
* Oratory — Lectures on Composition and 8tyle, Essays, Discussions, Orations, and Elo- 
cution. 

Second Term. 

nistory. Geology. Mental Philosophy, Political Economy. French. German. Oratory 
— Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, and Elocution. 

Third Term, 

Astronomy. History. Art. Surveying. French, German. Oratory — Essays, Dis- 
cussions, Declamations, and Elocution. 

* Lessons in the Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, throughout the coarse, 
t The subjects printed In Italics are elective. 

16 
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NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

ENQUSH COURSE. 

First Year— First Term, 

English Grammar. Arithmetic. Oeo^aphj. Penmanship. Methods —ElementarT" 
Soimds, Primary Reading, and Language Lessons. 'English — Spelling, Pimctuation^ 
Dictation, and Declamations. 

Second Term, 

English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. English — Spelling,. 
Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Third Term. 

History of the United States. Civil Government. Drawing. English — Spellings 
Essays, and Declamations. 

Second Year — First Term. 

Algebra. Physical Geography. Mediasval History. Methods ~ Class Work. English 
— Essays, Written Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Algebra. Natural Philosophy. Modem History. Vocal Music. English— Essays^ 
Discussions, Declamations, and drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Geometry. Physiology. Botany. English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and 
Drill in Elocution. 

Third Year— First Term. 

Algebra. Rhetoric. Methods — School Organization, Grading and Management. 
t German, Latin. English — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Qeomeiry. Chemistry. English Literature. German. Latin. English— Essays, 
Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Logic. German. Latin. Chemistry. Methods— Development of the Himian Fac- 
ulties; Organization, Grading and Management of Schools, and History of Education. 
English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

LANQUAOE CX)URSES. 

First Year— First Term. 

English Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Penmanship. Methods— Elementary 
Sounds, Primary Reading and Language Lessons. ♦English— Spelling, Punctuation, 
Dictation and Declamations. 

Second Term. 

English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. English— Spelling, 
Development of Simple Themes and Declamations. 



^Lessons in the Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, throughout the course. 
fThe subjects printed in italics are elective. 
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Third Term. 

History of the United States. Civil Government. Drawing. English— Spelling, 
E^ssays, and Declamations. 

Second Year — FHrat Term, 

Algebra. Mediaeval History. Latin. Methods— Class Work. English— Essays, 
Written DiscuBsions, Declamations and Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term, 

Algebra. Modem History. Latin. Vocal Music. English — Essays, Discussions, 
Declamations and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term, 

Geometry. Physiology. Latin. Ekiglish— Essays, Discussions, Declamations and 
Drill in Elocution. 

Third Year— First Term, 

Algebra. Methods- School Organization. Grading and Management. ^ Latin, French. 
Greek. German. English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations and Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term, 

Geometry. Latin, French, Greek, Germain, English— Essays, Discussions, Decla- 
mations, Orations and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Botany. Latin, French, Greek, German. English— Essays, Discussions, Decla- 
mations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Fourth Year— First Term, 

Latin, Greek, Roman History. Geology, Rhetoric. Mental Philosophy, Ora- 
tory — Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, and Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Latin. Greek. Greek History, Chemistry. English Literature, Mental Philos- 
ophy. Oratory— Lectures on Compositions and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Latin. Greek. Art. Chemistry. Moral Philosophy. Methods — Development of 
the Human Faculties; Organization, Grading, and Management of Schools, and History 
of Ekiucation. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Ora- 
tions, and Elocution. 

THE MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

was under the direction of Prof. C. II. Johnson, and maintained its reputa- 
tion for affording the finest advantages. The breadth and thoroughness of 
the instruction given may be seen from the following outline of the studies 
pursued: 

First Year— First Term, 

Beyer*s Preliminary School ; Knorr's Quide for the Pianist ; Lebert and Stark^s 
Method ; or Wohlfahrt^s Young Pianist's Quide. Plaidy*8 Technical Studies ; Studies 
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in Position, Tension, Motion, and Touch ; Ebcercises for forming the hand ; Single and 

Two-finger Exercises; Five-finger Exercises; Transposition to Key of D; Scales of C, G, 

and D. Analysis and Synthesis— rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic. Reviews, oral and 

technical. 

Second Term, 

Beyer's School completed ; or Knorr*s Guide through 50th page ; or Wohlf ahrt*s Guide 
completed. Plaidy's Techniciil Studies ; Five-note Ebcercises ; Major Scales completed. 
Analysis throughout the course. Three pieces— one a Sonatina by Beethoven, Diabelli, 
Lichner, or Spindler ; Memorizing. 

Third Term, 

Knorr's Guide completed ; or Czerny, Op. 139 (1 and 2) ; or Bertini, Op. 100 ; or Con- 
cone's Etudes Melodiques ; or Heller, Op. 47. Two-part Canons, by Kunz. Five-note 
Exercises (Plaidy). Minor Scales and Scale Review. Three pieces. Playing from Mem- 
ory. Reading at sight from Diabelli's Melodious Exercises. 

Second Year—First Term, 

Bach, Little Preludes ; Wollenhaupt, Etudes ; or Concone. Etudes Melodiques, Bk. 2 ; 
or Heller, Op. 47, Bk. 2 ; or Czerny, Op. 139, No. 3. Moving Figures, or Chords and Major 
Arpeggios (Plaidy). Action of Hand and of Arm ; Tone; Accent ; Expression ; Memor- 
izing. Reading of Vocal Score. Fingering of Church Music. Use of Metronome. 
Three pieces. Sight Reading. Playing in General Exercises. 

Second Term, 

Bertini, Op. 29 ; or Heller, Op. 46 ; or Czerny, Op. 849 or 686, Bach's Inventions. 
Moving Figures completed, or Minor Chords and Arpeggios (Plaidy). Tone in Chord 
Playing. Phrasing. Sonatas by Clement! and Hayden. Mendelssohn's Songs without 
words. Six pieces. Sight reading from Mozart's Four-hand Sonatas. Reading of 
Motets, Glees, etc. Memorizing, two pieces. 

Third Term, 

Bertina, Op. 32 ; or Heller, Op. 45 ; or Koehler, Op. 128 ; or Aloys Schmidt, Op. 16. 
Czerny, Op. 848. Bach's Inventions. Arpeggios or Moving Figures. Scale Review for 
higher Velocity and Power. Reading of Score in Oratorio Choruses. Song accompani- 
ments throughout the course. Four pieces— two memorized ; Sonatas of Mozart. Pre- 
ludes from the Well-Tempered Clavichord of Bach. 

Third Year^Firat Term, 

Cramer's Etudes, or Heller, Op. 16 or 81 ; or Czerny, Op. 740, Nos. land 2 ; or Jensen, 
Op. 82 : or Behrens, Op. 22 ; or Rosenhain ; Bach's Preludes ; Czerny, Op. 387, Bk. 1, 10 
studies ; Dominant Seventh Arpeggios, Arpeggo Review, Arpeggio Moving figures. 
Reading Oratorio Choruses. Study of Transpositions. Six pieces. Sonatas by Beethoven 
and Mozart. For Sight Reading, Haydn's Symphonies. Concert Playing. 

Second Term. 

Clementi, Gradus ad Parnassum (Tausig and Littolflf) ; or Moscheles, Op. 70, Book 1 ; 
or Elschmann^s Etudes; or Czerny, Op. 740, Nos. 3 and 4. Bach's 48 Preludes and 
Fugues; Czerny, Op. 337, Bk. 1, completed. Second Scale Review. Scales in Double 
Tones. Kullak's Octave School begun. Study of Transposition continued (Cramer^s 
Etudes, or Bach's Preludes). Reading of Mozart's Symphonies and Overtures, Sonatas 
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by Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, and Hummel. Fantasies, Waltzes, etc., by Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Chopin, and others. 

Third Term, 

Chopin, Op. 10; or dementi's Gradus completed; or Moscheles, Op. 70, Bk. 2. 
Bach's 48 Preludes and Fugues. Study of Improvisation. Reading of fieethoven'fr 
Symphonies and Overtures. Czerny, Op. 887, Bk. 2, and Kullak's Octave School, Bks. 
1 and 2. Third Scale Review. Sonatas by Beethoven, Schubert, and Weber. Noc- 
turnes, Fantasies, and Impromptus by Schumann, Chopin, and Schubert. Suites by Bach 
and Handel. 

Fourth Year, 

Those preparing to teach may here substitute the Normal Course for certain other 
studies at the beginning of this year; they must, however, first have passed a satis- 
factory examination in the studies of the preceding three years, showing good attain- 
ments in technique as well as general knowledge of music. 

First Term, 

Chopin, Op. 25; or Henselt, Op. 2 or Op. 5; or Moscheles, Op. 95. Fourth Scale 
Review. Concertos of Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and Bach. Rhapsodies of Liszt. 
For general reading, Scarlatti, Bach, and Handel. Essays on Music. Chorus accom- 
paniment. 

Second Term, 

Liszt, Grand Etudes de Paganini; or Schumann, Op. 8; or Rubinstein's Etudes. 
Classification of Works. General Analytic and Synthetic Review. 

Third Term, 

Concert Playing of selected pieces. Chamber and Concerted Music with orchestra, 
etc. Reading and Analysis of new publications for study of the elements of Musical 
Criticism. 

THE ART DEPARTMENT 

waa^ under the care of Mrs. Ella M. Eedzie, whose work and instruction 
gave uuivereal satisfaction. Instruction was afforded in Pencil Drawings 
Liuear Perspective, Charcoal Drawing with use of casts, China Painting, 
Crayon Drawing, Water Colors and Oil Painting. The pupils wrought with, 
enthusiasm. 

THE LIBRARY. 

The income from the Tuttle fund affords means for rapid growth. Nearly 
a thousand Tolumes are added yearly. The whole number of volumes in the 
Library now exceeds 13,000. 

THE BROWN CABINET. 

This shows a wealth of scienfcific material. It numbers more than 50,000* 
specimens. The fossils are valuable. The minerals are more numerous, 
comprising three-fifths of those found in Prof. Dana's list. The shells are 
numerous enough to illustrate the conchology of the globe. 
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THB PALMER MUSEUM. 



This is enriched with Ward's series of ca^ts of fossils. These> with the 
materials afforded by the Brown Cabinet, amply illustrate Geology, Mineral- 
ogy and Paleontology. 

RELIGIOUS CULTURE. 

The students were required to attend devotional services daily in the 
chapel, public worship twice upon Sunday, and an exercise for the study of 
the Bible every week. 

They sustained two organizations for religious and philanthropic work, the 
object of which was to maintain weekly religious meetings, and to conduct 
Sunday schools in the neighborhood. Monthly missionary meetings were 
held by them during the College year. 
The year was one of the best in the history of the College. * 

Very respectfully yours, 

HORATIO Q. BUTTERPIELD, 

President. 



VISITORS' REPORT. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Inatructiom: 

Dear Sir — It is with pleasure that the uudersigaed, a committee appointed to visit 
Olivet Ck>llege, report that we made two visits, one in February and the other at com- 
mencement time in June. We found the College in good condition, and earnestly 
pushing forward to a larger degree of usefulness. 

While the College is not sectarian it is supported mainly by the Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians of the State. The invested funds are not as yet sufficient to yield the 
income required to meet the running expenses of the institution, and the deficiency is 
made up by gifts from friends. It is expected that within the coming year the en^pw- 
ment will be made ample to cover these expenses. A revised scheme of studies 
is now in force, by which arrangements are made to meet the special tastes and apti- 
tudes of the students. 

We were pleased with the work that is being done in the Greek department. The 
method of teaching that language is such that the full advantages of the study are 
obtained without any undue waste of time. The same method obtains with advantage 
in the department of modern languages. In natural sciences the instruction is full and 
practical. 

We desire to call especial attention to the Normal department, which has met with 
such gratifying success in fitting teachers for the common schools of the State by its 
system of reviewing the common branches and a course of instruction in the theory and 
art of teaching, and also the department of Matj;iematic8 for its carefully selected 
course. There seems to be more time given to Greek and Latin than is absolutely neces- 
sary, and less to the subjects of United States History, Political Economy and Philosophy 
than their increasing importance demands. 
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The apparatus for the departments of Physics and Physiology, and the laboratory for 
the department of Chemistry are valuable. The museum furnished with ** Ward's 
series of casts of fossils/' and the Brown cabinet embracing over 50,000 specimens, illus- 
trate in an excellent manner the sciences of Geology, Paleontology and Mineralogy. 

The large and finely selected Library containing 18,000 books and 14,000 imbound 
pamphlets, is the best belonging to any denominational College in the State, and we 
most cordially recommend to the faculty the advisability of having the Library open at 
least three hours each half day to the students of the College. 

The accommodations of the ladies' hall are in every way excellent, the rooms well 
warmed and lighted, fresh and generally pleasant. The dining accommodations for all 
the students are usually good. A new dormitory for the accommodation of the young 
men is one of the needs of the College. 

The moral atmosphere of the institution (excepting the use of tobacco by some of the 
young men) is of the best. The village exists for the College, and the residents are all 
interested in its success, as their repeated acts of self-denial have abundantly testified. 

We had the pleasure of being present at the literary exercises of one of the College 
literary societies, and were pleased to note the tone of sturdy thought and earnest- 
ness to which the varied exercises gave evidence. 

J. M. BALLOU, 
W. C. EDSELL, 
CHARLES MOORE, 

Board of Viaitora. 



X 



RAISESr VALLEY SEMLN'AEY. 



REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 

Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 
Dear Sir^ — During the school year ending Jane 24th^ 1886, Raisin Valleys 
Seminary was in a prosperous condition. The enrollment reached 97. Aa 
unusually large number of students came from Indiana and Ohio. There 
were eight members in the graduating class ; seven of whom finished the 
English course. During the autumn term a great degree of interest was man- 
ifested in Astronomy, and in the spring Botany claimed especial attention. 
The locality is very favorable for extended work in analytical botany ; some 
members of the class analyzed as many as 260 specimens in twelve weeks. 
An eight-page paper devoted to the interests of the Seminary was begun and 
will be published every two months during the coming year. The Seminary 
Mirror has already a considerable circulation, which is increasing with each 
issue. , ^ 

At the close of the year. Principal W. W. White severed his connectioo. 
with the school^ and F. R. Hathaway was elected to fill the vacancy. 

Yours truly, 

F. R, HATHAWAY, 

PrincipaU 



SOMEEYILLE SCHOOL. 



REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAI 



J« 



Hon. Theodore Nelson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — In compliance with your circular of August 31, I proceed lo answer 
its questions. 

The condition of the educational interests of the Institution is excellent. 
It is doing good work in every department. 

The number of Professors and teachers, 9. Names as follows * 

C. C. Wetsell, Mental and Moral Science and Chemistry. -;4;!!23 

M. Annie Wythe, Lady Principal, Belles-lettres department. Illustrative 
und Historical Art and French. 

H. T. Hickok, A. M., Ancient Languages, Higher Mathematics, and Ger^ 
man. 

Josie E. Knight, Piano, Organ, Guitar, and Theory of Music. 

Helen M. Wetsell, Oil Painiing and Crayoning. 

Garruth Buchanan, Elocution, Beading, and Gymnastics. 

Firza L. Barnes. Natural Science and Assistant in German. 

Jessie E. Wells, Voice Culture, Singing, and History. 

Walter Voiztlander, Violin and Viola. 

The number of pupils studying English only, is t 

" ** " French ^ 21 

«« " " Oerman 7 

*• ** Piano Music 22 

'* ** •* Singeing (private lessons) 11 

** ** ** History, general 9 

«« ♦« " " of Art.' 4 

I will say in closing this report, that the Institution is thoroughly well 
equipped for the work it is designed to do, and I do not hesitate to say that 
the work is well done. 

We cordially invite your ins|)ection of our work, and of the methods of 
doing the same. 

The following are the courses of study and text-books used: 

17 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY OR ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 

Algebra Wentworth 

Arithmetic Wentworth and Hill 

Astronomy Lockyer 

Botany Wood 

Chemistry Avery 

Composition Hill 

English Literature (with Greens ** Shorter History ") Welsh 

Etymology Swinton 

Prench— , 

1st Year : Sauveur's '' La Grammaire Frangaise," 
Sauveur's ** La Parole Fran^aise." 

'2d Tear : Sauveur's ** Causeries avec Mes Eldves," 
Sauvenr's "Contes Merveilleux,'* 
La Mythologie de Lam6 Fleury. 

3d Year : Sauveur's ** Ces Fables de La Fontaine," 

Sauvenr's ** Entretiens sur La Grammaire/' 
La Litt^rature Frangaise Contemporaine. 

4th Tear : Higher Course of Reading, 
Criticism with Composition. 
La Litterature Frangaise Classique. 

Oeography Monteith and McNally 

Geography (Physical) Cornell 

Geology Dana 

Geometry Wentworth 

German— 

Ahn's Complete Granmiar. 

First and Second German Readers, 

Works of Schiller and Goethe. 

Grammar (English) Swinton 

Greek — 

Hadley's Grammar, 

Boise's First Lessons, 

Jones's Prose Composition. 

History (General) Anderson 

History (English) .Anderson 

History (Greek) Smith 

History (Roman) Smith 

Latin- 
Jones's First Lessons and Prose Composition, 

Harkness's Grammar, 

Cicero and Ovid, 

Morberly's Caesar, 

Frieze's Virgil. 

Natural Philosophy .Gage 

Notes on Nursing Florence Nightingale 

Physiology _ . Walker 



• 
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Political Economy Chapin 

Readers ( E n glish ) Monroe 

Rhetoric (Elements) Hill 

Zoology Tenney 

BELLES-LETTRES DEPABTMBNT. 

Art (Elementary EUstory of) lyAnvers 

History (Ancient) Bloss, Anderson 

History (France) Groodrich 

History (French Literature)— 

Pylodet*s '* La Litt^trature Francaise CDlassique." 

Pylodet's '* La Litterature Francaise Contemporaine." 

History (Germany) Taylor 

History (Oerman Literature) Taylor 

Painting (Schools and Masters of) Radcliffe 

Philosophy (Intellectual) Mahan 

Philosophy (Moral) Hill 

Plays and Dramas — 

.^Eschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, 

Racine, Comeille, Moliere, 

Schiller, Gk>ethe, 

Shakespeare, 
Also Reading from : 

Mary SomAville's Works, 

Baldwin's " Pre-Historic Nations,'' 

Draper's *' Intellectual Development of Europe" (3 Tol8.)» 

Ooldwin Smith's ** Lectures on the Study of History," 

Sismondi's '' Literature on Southern Europe" (2 vols.), 

Grimm*s '* life of Michael Angelo " (2 vols.)» 

Roscoe's *' Life of Benvenuto Cellini," 

Roscoe's '* Life of Lorenzo de Medicis," 

Roscoe's " Life of Leo X," 

Mrs. Oliphant's *' Makers of Florence,*^ 

Ruskin's '* Stones of Venice " (portions of vols. 1, 2 and 8), 

Ruskin's '* Modem Painters" (vol 1), 

Ruskin's ** Seven Lamps of Architecture," 

MUton's *' Paradise Lost," 

Dante's ** Divine 0>medy" (translated by Longfellow), 

Cousin's '' Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good,". 

Blanc's '' Grammar of Painting and Engraving," 

Lessing's ** LaocoOn," 

Lecky's ** History of European Morals," 

Flaxman's '* Lectures on Sculpture,' 

Wilkinson's *' Ancient Egyptians," 

Furguseon's '* History of Architecture," 

Luebke's *' History of Sculpture," 

Luebke's " History of Art," 

Kugler's " Schools of Painting," 

Jameson's ** Legends of the Madonna," 

Clements's ** Legendary and Mythological Art," 

Scull's '* Greek Mythology Systematized," 

Mitchell's History of Ancient Sculpture. 
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INSTRUCTION. 
I. 

DEPABTMENT OF LITERATURE. 

Upder the general department of Literature there are three special depart- 
ments provided: (1) College Preparatory, (2) Academic, (3) Belles-lettres. 

1. COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 

In the "College Preparatory " are included the following distinct courses: 
(1) Classical, (2) English, (3) Scientific, (4) Latin. The studies in this de- 
partment embrace a period of four years, to correspond as nearly as possible 
with the work of the approved High Schools of the State. Requirements 
for gradaation in this department are the same as those for unconditional 
admission to the University of Michigan — the status of the School to be de- 
termined by examinations conducted by official Visiting Committees statedly 
appointed by the highest educational authority in the State. 

Somerville School, in its College Preparatory department, is largely designed 
as providing the required preparation for admission to the State Uni- 
versity, and the arrangement of its studies is in accordance with this design. 
A standing of 80 per cent in each term's work and each study pursued will 
be required before a pupil will be passed; but a standing of 70 per cent will 
enable a student to continue a study. Any who mav fall below this last per- 
centage will be subject to re-classification on the basis of their elass standing. 
Diplomas will be awarded in the College Preparatory department for complete 
courses of study. Students who satisfactorily complete the work of this 
department, and also that of the Belles-lettres department, are entitled to the 
''Full Somerville Course" diploma. To those students engaged in selected 
work, certificates will be given, stating the precise amount of work by 
them accomplished. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. (B. A.) 

First Year. 

First Term — Latin Grammar and Reader, Practical Arithmetic, Mental 
Arithmetic, Introductory Algebra, Geography completed, Reading, Writing, 
Drawing, Spelling. 

Second Term — Latin Grammar and Reader, Introductory Algebra com- 
pleted, English Composition, Reading, English Grammar, VVriti'ig, Spelling. 

Second Year, 

First Term — Caesar (books 1 and 2), Arithmetic to Ratio, History of United 
States, Roman History. 

Second Term — Cassar (books 3 and 4), Cicero (1 oration), Arithmetic com- 
pleted, Latin Prose Composition (part II, 23 lessons). Physical Geography, 
Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Algebra (complete to Involution). 

Third Year, 

First Term — Cicero (5 orations), Latin Prose Composition, Advanced 
Algebra, First Lessons in Greek. 

Second Term — Cicero (1 oration), Latin Prose completed, Algebra com- 
pleted. First Lessons in Greek, Ovid's Metamorphoses (1,000 verses), Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis begun, Grecian History. 
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Fourth Year. 

First Term — Xenophon's Anabasis (books 1 and 2), Greek Prose Compo- 
sition (30 lessons), Geometry, iBneid (4 books). 

Second Term — JEneid (6 books), Anabasis (book 3), Greek Prose Composi- 
tion (30 lessons), Geometry completed, Algebra reviewed. 

ENGLISH COUBSB. (B. L.) 
First Year. 

First Term — English Composition, Practical Arithmetic, Mental Arith- 
metic, Geography completed, Introductory Algebra, Beading, Writing, 
Drawing, Spelling. 

Second Term — Introductory Algebra completed. Botany, Etymology and 
Word Analysis, Beading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, English Grammar. 

Second Year. 

First Term — English Analysis, History of the United States, Physiology, 
Higher Arithmetic to Batio, Beading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling. 

Second Teim — Outlines of History, Arithmetic completed. Modern History, 
Physical Geography, Beading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling. 

Third Year. 

First Term — Algebra to Batio, Zoology, Political Economy, Civil Govern- 
ment (elective). Natural Philosophy to Optics, English History to James I. 

Second Term — Algebra completed, Natural Philosophy completed, English 
History completed, Bhetoric begun. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term — Geometry, Chemistry, Eoglish Literature, Astronomy, 
Meteorology (elements), Bhetoric completed. 

Second Term — Geometry completed. Algebra reviewed, English Literature 
completed. Geology. 

Compositions and weekly exercises in English throughout the course. 

SCIENTIFIC C0UB8B. (B. 8.) 

First Year. 

Same as English course, with the exception that those preparing to enter 
the Scientific course of the University will take Latin instead of Etymology 
and English Grammar. 

Seoond Year. 

Same as English course. 

Ihird Year. 

First Term — Algebra to Batio, Zoology, French or German Grammar, 
French or German Header, Natural Philosophy to Optics. 

Second Term — Algebra completed. Natural Philosophy completed, French 
Grammar and Header continued or German Grammar and Header completed, 
Bhetoric begun. 
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Fourth Year. 

First Term — Geometry, English Literature, Astronomy, Rhetoric comt- 
pleted. Chemistry. 

Second Term—-^QeometTj completed, Algebra reviewed, English Literature^ 
completed and reviewed, French or German reviewed. 

Exercises in English throughout the course. 

LATIN COUBSB. (B. L.) 

First Year. 
Same as Classical Course, with French or German. 

Second Year. 
Same as Classical Course, with French or German. 

Third Year. 

First 7*(5rni— Cicero (4 orations), Latin Prose Composition, Advanced 
Algebra, French or German continued. 

Second Term — Cicero (2 orations), Latin Prose completed, Algebra com- 
pleted, Ovid's Metamorphoses (1,000 verses), Grecian History, French or 
German continued. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term — ^neid (4 books;, French Grammar reviewed and Reader- 
completed or German Grammar and Marie Stuart, Geometry, a Play from 
Racine and Composition or a play from Schiller and Composition. 

Second Term — ^aeid (6 books), Geometry completed. Algebra reviewed, 
French Plays from Moliere or Corneille or German (Herman and D »rothea). 

II. BELLES-LETTRES. 

The studies in this department are adopted to more advanced students and 
embrace a period of two years. The satisfactory completion of the prescribed 
studies in this department will be required of all candidates for the '^FuU 
Somerville Course" diploma. The aim here is to bring the student into close 
and appreciative relations with the masterpieces in the world's literature — 
either through a study of these productions in the languages in which they 
were first given to the world or through the medium of the most desirable 
translations; to awaken and maintain, by critical and earnest study of our 
own English tongue and its vast riches of litcraure, a deei)er regard in the 
mind of the student for the wealth of solid thought and linguistic power of 
the English Language. The importance and reasonableness of an effort to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of the resources of English and of American 
Literature will be constantly and faithfully held before the student. Only 
such students will be admitted to the Belles-lettres department {with gradua- 
Hon in view) as shall have first obtained a diploma in the College Prepara- 
tory or Academic or shall have shown, through careful examination, an 
equivalent. Diplomas from those High Schools of the State that are approved 
by University Committees will, however, bo received in place of such exami- 
nation, if presented within two years of their bestownient. Selected work in 
tbis department may be pursued by those students so desiring; but such stu- 
dents will not be regarded as candidates for the diploma of the '' Full Somer- 
ville Course." 
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It is the earnest hope of the Somerville Management that the institution 
of the Belles-lettres department will in some large degree meet the approval 
and expectation of those parents or guardiaus who may desire for their 
daughters or wards an education that shall extend beyond the limits of ordi- 
nary High School instruction, yet who do not contemplate their entrance upon 
regular University work. — 

First Year. 

First Term — Readings from American Literature, Homer (translation) 
studied with aid of Students' Mythology and Classical Dictionary, review of 
Ancient History, English History to George L, French History to Revolu- 
tion of 1789, Greek (elective), Latin (elective), English Composition once 
each week. History of Architecture, History of Sculpture begun, French oc 
German, 

Second Term — English History completed, French History completed,^ 
Homer completed, readings from Draper's *' Intellectual Development of* 
Europe," lectures on history and theory of Art 'luring last ten weeks of year,. 
English Composition once each week, Latin (elective), Greek (elective),. 
History of Sculpture completed. History of Painting b^gun, French or 
(jrerman. 

Second Year, 

First Term — Virgil (translation), Anglo Saxon (elective), History of Ger- 
man Literature, History of French Literature, readings from Sismondi's 
" History of Literature of Southern Europe," studies upon History of Music, 
History of Painting completed, Hebrew Poetry and History, French or Ger- 
man, Latin (elective), Greek (elective), Mental Philosophy with lectures. 

Second Term — Readings from works of leading dramatists preceding time 
of Shakspeare, Anglo-Saxon (elective), study of six Shaksfieareau Plays, 
study of two French and two German masterpieces, lectures on History and' 
Theory of Art during last ten weeks of year, study of two Greek Plays,. 
Hebrew Poetry and History, French or German, Latin (elective), Greek 
(elective), History of American Paintin/, Moral Philosophy with lectures. 

A practical knowledge of either French or German is requisite for gradua- 
ti<m in the Belles-lettres department; and students taking up work at the 
same time in any other department will need another year to complete this 
course. 

PREPARATION FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

Courses of study extending over periods of one and two years have been pre- 
pared with special reference to a thorough appreciation on the part of the 
traveler for the historical associations, architectural inheritance and artistic 
treasures of the Eastern Continent. Classes sent abroad with competent 
guides. For plan of work under this head and for reference volumes required, 
address '* Somerville School, St. Cair, Mich." The terms are the same as in. 
Belle-let tres department (see "Expenses"). 

' Bespectfullyj 

C. C. WETZELL, 

Prhunpal.. 
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I. 

TEACHER'S CONTRACT. 

Crane v. School District No, 6, of the Township of Bennington, Case from Shiaivassee r 
filed May 6, 1886, 

MORSE, Justice. 

After the plaintifT had taught school for the defendant for about ten weeks under the 
following contract, he claims he was discharged without cause by the school officers : 

"It is hereby contracted and agreed between school district No. 6, of the township of 
Bennington. Shiawassee county, Michigan, and John T. Crane, a legally qualified 
teacher in said township, that the said John T. Crane shall teach the school 
in said district for the term of twenty weeks, commencing the 5th of November, 
1883. And the said Crane agrees faithfully to keep a correct list of the pupils, and the 
age of each attending school, and the number of days each pupil is present, and furnish 
the director of the district with a correct copy of the same at the close of the school ; to 
observe and enforce the rules and regulations established by the district board. Said 
district board, in behalf of said district, agrees to keep the school-house in good repair, 
and provide the necessary fuel to keep the school-house in a comfortable condition, and 
to pay the said John T. Crane for his services as teacher to be truly and faithfully per- 
formed and rendered, the sum of two hundred dollars, that sum being the amount they 
have both agreed on, to be paid on or before the 1st day of April, 1884, provided, that 
in case said Crane shall be dismissed from the school by the board for gross immorality, 
or violation of this contract, or shall permit his certificate of qualification to expire, or 
shall have said certificate annulled or suspended by the county board of examiners or 
otlier legal authority, he shall not be entitled to any compensation from and after such 
annulment, suspension, or dismissal. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our names this 22d day of Noveml>er, 1883. 

GEORGE E. MARTIN, 
B. B. HARDY, and 
JOHN T. CRANE, Teacher, 

The plaintiff commenced suit in the recorder's court in Corunna, declaring in assump- 
sit verbally upon the contract. The defendant pleaded orally the general issue, with 
notice of recoupment, which notice is not set out in the record. Trial was had before a 
jury, who returned a verdict in plaintiff's favor for $100. The defendant appealed to 
the circuit, where, upon a trial, the jury also found in favor of the plaintiff, assessing 
his damages at $129.45. 
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The plaintiff based his right to recover upon this contract, and for the whole twenty 
weeks, less the sum of $30, which had been paid him. The defendant objected to the 
admission of the contract in evidence, on the ground that it was incumbent on the 
plaintiff to show that the making of the contract was authorized by a resolution of the 
school board before it was competent to be received in the case. The court overruled 
the objection, and admitted the contract as being in itself prima facte evidence that it 
was executed by the moderator and director, under proper authority to do so. The 
plaintiff was also allowed, against the obiection of the defendant, to show who were 
acting as officers of the school district at the time the contract was made. He further 
presented his certificate as teacher from the proper official, and testified that he taught 
the school ten weeks, and that during that time he received an order for $60, upon 
which he drew the money. A twenty-dollar order was also drawn, which was endorsed 
by the plaintiff. Some dispute arose in the testimony as to the disposition of this order, 
the plaintiff claiming that he left the order in a scrap-book at the house of the director, 
Mr. Martin, who took.it and got it cashed, and applied the proceeds upon plaintiff^s 
board bill, without his consent, and the director swearing that the plaintiff turned it out 
to him in payment of board. As the jury did not allow the value of this order to the 
plaintiff, but treated it as a payment upon his claim, the discrepancy between the two 
statements does not become material. Both orders were drawn upon the assessor by the 
director, and countersigned by the moderator, and the assessor paid them without ques- 
tion. 

The main defense of the district was founded upon the decision of this court in Hazen 
V. Lerche, 47 Mich. , 626, The contract was not signed by the assessor, and the defend- 
ant offered to show that there was no resolution of record in the book containing the 
proceedings of the district board authorizing the making of this contract, or the hiring 
of plaintiff; that there was no consultation of the three officers, or any two of them, at 
any time in relation to the hiring of plaintiff, and that they were not together when 
the contract was signed, and that there was no corporate action in relation to the 
execution of the contract, or the hiring of plaintiff. The court excluded the 
offered evidence, upon which ruling error is assigned.' Testimony was also given 
upon the part of plaintiff tending to show that he performed his contract faithfully 
until discharged, after which he was ready and willing to perform, and that he was 
so discharged without just cause, and in violation of the contract. Evidence 
was introduced by defendant tending to show that the plaintiff voluntarily left the 
school, and that he was incompetent and unfit as a teacher for several reasons. The 
court submitted the case to the jury upon the theory that the plaintiff was entitled to 
recover upon the contract, if discharged without fault upon his part. He instructed 
them that, if plaintiff voluntarily left the service of defendant, he could only recover 
for the acual time employed in teaching; and that if they found him incompetent or 
unfit, or if he neglected the duties of a teacher, so that the sucess and usefulness of the 
school was impaired, then the officers had a right to discharge him, and he could only 
recover for the actual time he taught. He also charged them to deduct the 980 as a 
payment from the contract price, which they did. 

We think the circuit court was right in his ridings upon the admission of testimony, 
and that he correctly stated the law to the jury in his charge. 

It is not imperative that a contract of this kind shall be signed by all three of the 
officers. If, at a proper meeting, a majority should vote to employ a teacher, and con- 
tract with him, the other officer could not prevent the consummation of their action by 
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refusing to sign the contract. There might be other Reasons not interfering with the 
validity of such a contract, why one of the officers did not sign it. A contract signed 
by a majority of the board, therefore, is presumptively valid on its face, and the cir- 
cuit judge did not err in admitting it in evidence. 

It was also competent to show, by parol proof, who were officers of the district. 
When it was admitted without any dispute that the plaintiff taught under this contract 
for ten weeks, with the sanction and consent of the officers, and that orders were drawn 
by the proper officers for his pay as such teacher, and cashed by the assessor, who did 
not sign the contract, without any objection, it became entirely immaterial what the 
book of record showed, or whether there was any corporate action in hiring him, 
or authorizing the contract. The defendant must be held not only estopped by the 
action of its officers from questioning the validity of the contract, but treated it as 
having fully ratified and confirmed it. School district officers cannot be permitted by 
the law to enter into a written contract with a teacher none of them denying the valid- 
ity for ten weeks, or half the term, but recognizing it by making payments upon it, in 
which payments all join, and then, after the teacher, in the utmost good faith and 
reliance upon the contract, has taught that length of time, discharge him without 
cause, and plead in bar of his payment under the contract that they never met and 
consulted, nor took corporate action in hiring him, nor made any record in a book of 
the execution of the contract. It appears very clearly in this case that a majority of 
the school board assented to this contract in the first place, as evidenced by their exe- 
cuting it. It was afterwards ratified by all three of them. It was not necessary that 
there should be a direct proceeding with an express intent to ratify. '* It may be done 
indirectly, and by acts of recognition, or acquiescence, or acts inconsistent with repudi- 
ation or disapproval.*' See Scott v, Methodist Church of Jackson, 60 Mich., 532, and 
cases there cited. It was not necessary that these three officers should formally meet 
together, pass a resolution confirming the contract, and record it, in order to ratify the 
action of the moderator and director in hiring the plaintiff, and executing the contract 
sued upon. Their acts, in drawing and paying the orders without any demur or 
protest, was a sufficient recognition and approval of the contract. If the assessor 
had refused payment of the first order drawn, the case might have come within the 
ruling of Hazen v Lerche, 47 Mich,, ^26, But here the agreement was acted upon by 
everybody until other controversies arose, and then it was too late to take exception to 
the want of formalities in engaging the teacher, or executing the contract. 

We find no error in the proceedings. The judgment is affirmed, with costs. 

The other justices concurred. 

II. 

POWERS OF MODERATOR DE FACTO. 

TcUlnuidge School District v, Toum Treasurer, Mandamus granted May 6, 1886, 

CAMPBELL, Chief Justice, 

The school district, complaining as relator, by Hiram Green, assessor, and Thomas J. 
Heald, director, asks a mandamus to respondent to compel him to pay over to the 
assessor the school moneys in his hands belonging to the district, upon certain warrants 
dated March 8, 1886, signed iSy Mr. Heald as director, and countersigned by James 
Dowris, as moderator. The only substantial objection made by the respondent is that 
Downs is not the moderator, but that Chauncey H. Baldwin is the lawful incumbent. 
We discover no other question that seems of any importance. 
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The objection is based upon ceirtain allegations, which are, in brief, that at the annual 
school meeting in September, 1885, two informal ballots were taken, in one of which 
Baldwin received one-half of the votes cast, and in the other one Dudley received a 
majority of two. That on a third formal ballot Baldwin received a majority of two. 
Both he and Dudley attempted to qualify, and shortly thereafter Baldwin procured an 
information to be filed against Dudley in the circuit court of the. county. By some pri- 
vate arrangement between Baldwin and Dudley the latter allowed judgment to pass 
•against him, but no judgment was entered in favor of Baldwin. This judgment was on 
January 14, 1886. The next day the assessor and director of the district, assuming that 
there was a vacancy in the office of moderator, appointed Dowris to act in that capacity, 
and he has since so acted. Bald wm is not shown to have taken any measures to induce 
or compel them to recognize him since the judgment in question. 

It is a matter of public necessity that the school offices shall always be kept filled, and 
if they are not, the affairs of the district may become complicated and confused. 
Teachers must be paid, schools must be kept up and provided with necessaries of all 
:sorts, and the school fimds must be placed where they are available. For this purpose 
provision is made for the action of the director and assessor to fill any vacancy in the 
office of moderator without delay ; while, in case of such an appointment, it can only 
last till the next annual school meeting in S^tember, when the voters select a per- 
son for themselves. 

The filing of ah information on Baldwin's relation against Dudley was conclusive 
between them that Baldwin was not acting and that Dudley was. It was not competent 
for them to settle between themselves which should hold the office. No one could have 
that right who was not lawfully chosen, and that, if controverted, must be settled by 
public authority. If after the judgment against Dudley, Baldwin had applied to the 
other members of the board, and been recognized by them, he would have become an 
incumbent de facto, and his action would have been respected while in office. But he 
did not do this, and has not since attempted it, and we cannot recognize him when he 
is actually out of office. 

We cannot, in this proceeding, discuss the propriety of treating the office as vacant 
immediately after the ouster of Dudley. If Baldwin had acted seasonably, and been 
lawfully entitled to the office, there may have been means of compelling his recogni- 
tion. But the necessity existed then or soon after for some one to act, and the assessor 
and director, whether acting with strict regularity or not, are not shown to be in the 
wrong to such an extent that their action is null ; and when it became necessary to 
draw orders and warrants, to which the moderator's signature is required, they cannot 
be held in the wrong for securing the action of such an officer. 

While we must recognize Dowris as at least an officer de factOf we are not prepared 
to say that, on the record, he is not an officer m full right. 

There is nothing showing conclusively, if admitted, that Baldwin was the real choice 
of the meeting. We cannot inquire into it, and therefore, have not called for any issue 
upon it. There are two affidavits concerning the alleged ballotings ; but no attempt has 
been made to produce the record of the school meeting, which may not conform to 
these affidavits. There is certainly no propriety in taking what are called ** informal 
ballots " at a regular election, and it is by no means certain that what is called an *' in- 
formal balloting " was not supposed by the voters to be something else. The practice 
has no legal sanction, and is open to great abuse. 

Mr. Dowris must, so far as this application is concerned, be treated as acting modera- 
tor, and the warrants must be paid. They are admitted to be for no more than is in 
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^he treasurer's hands, and we see no objection to dividing them up, so long as they are 
^nly collectible by the assessor. 

The return is open to criticism for the manner in which the facts are set out. If the 
treasurer was advised of doubts about the identity of the moderator, he would not be 
blameworthy for using reasonable means to have it settled. This, however, he should 
have done by simply presenting the fact of conflicting claims. It was not proper for him 
undertake to take sides in the matter, and set out. on his information and belief, what 
was not within his knowledge, as a presentation of the claims of one of the officers. 
And where a majority of the school board have recognized a moderator, and the only 
purpose of their action is to get the school money into the hands of the assessor, whose 
right is not questioned, the respondent took a serious responsibility in refusing to pay 
it over. It is not in accordance with public policy to have our local corporations blocked 
in their daily work by delays from personal dissensions, and where there can be no pos- 
sible harm done by accepting existing facts, it is better to have disputants fight their 
own battles before the proper tribunals. 

The mandamvs must be granted. 

(The other justices concurred.) 

III. 

TEACHER'S CONTRACT. 

HoUoway v, Ogden School District No, 9, Case fram Lenawee^ filed June 24, 1886 : 

CAMPBELL, Chief Justice. 

Plaintiff sued defendant for a balance of wages as teacher, his contract, as he claims, 
b^ing for $104, and the amount paid him being $53. A preliminary question was raised 
concerning jurisdiction. The case was begun before a justice upon a summons, which 
laid the damages within the sum authorized for his jurisdiction. The special count in 
the declaration was for the sum due under the contract, but the common counts laid 
damages at $500. No objection was made before the justice, and he gave judgment on 
the merits. In the circuit court no objection was made until the trial had progressed, 
showing the amount in controversy to be less than $100. Upon objection made, an 
amendment was allowed reducing the ad damnum clause. We have no doubt this was 
proper. The chief controversy was upon the validity of the contract, and the right to 
recover at all. The circuit court took the case from the jury, and ordered a verdict for 
the defendant. 

Under our previous decisions, we think several errors were committed. The plaintiff 
showed a contract entered in a book kept by the district, signed by the director and 
assessor, but not by the moderator. The handwriting of both officers was shown, but it 
appeared they did not sign at the same time. It was held in Everett v. Fractional 
School District No, 2 of Cannon Township, 30 Mich., 249, that simultaneous signing 
was not necessary, and the contract, therefore, was sufficient on its face, and was ad- 
missible in evidence. We do not think any stronger testimony is required in school 
matters than in other corporate agreements, where a contract within the ordinary 
powers of the corporation is always presumed valid when regularly signed. We are also 
of opinion that, as there is no law restricting the books of school boards to any particular 
number or kind, there is no reason why such a book as the one shown here should not 
have the same value as any other corporation record, as at least presumptively, a corpo- 
rate transaction. Had the court, as it should have done, received this record, the trial 
would, no doubt, have been abbreviated. 
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It appeared further that the teacher had taught the full time provided by the contract 
except upon certain holidays, which, as we have previously decided, the district could 
not deduct from his pay. School District v. GagCy 39 Mich,, 484. It further appeared 
affirmatively that the officer not signing the contract knew that plaintiff was teaching, 
and not only made no objection, but concurred in paying the money that was paid. It 
is the busmess of school districts to keep up public school, and it is the duty of the 
officers to provide teachers, and to make contracts with them. It is their duty to know 
under what conditions a teacher, whom they know to be teaching, claims to act. Plain- 
tiff had a right to suppos^hat his contract was a valid one when it was signed by a 
sufficient number of officers, and he was, with the personal knowledge of the whole 
board, permitted, and apparently encouraged, to proceed. A contract valid on its face, 
actually carried out in full, with the acquiescence of all concerned, cannot be subse- 
quently repudiated. The board cannot, by abstaining from holding meetings, and from 
doing its duty, set up its own wrong in defense of an honest claim. The case is within 
the principle of the recent case of Crane v. Bennington School District y ante 105, where 
questions quite analogous were raised. We cannot but regret that any of our schools 
should be managed in the spirit shown on this record. 

The judgment must be reversed, with costs, and a new trial granted. 

(The other justices concurred). 

IV. 

Creager v. School District No, 5, Township of Wright. Casefrovi Ottawa, Filed June 
27, 2886. 

MORSE, Ch\ef Justice. 

The plaintiff brought suit in justice's court to recover the contract price for building a 
fence around defendant's school site. He recovered a judgment of $80 and costs. Upon 
appeal to the circuit court for Ottawa county, and trial before Hon. Dan J. Arnold, cir- 
cuit judge, without a jmy, the defendant had judgment. The plaintiff brings error U> 
this court, and insists that the finding of facts does not support the judgment, and aak& 
that judgment be entered here for the plaintiff for the same amount rendered by the 
justice, that being the sum agreed upon in the contract hereinafter mentioned. 

The facts are substantially as follows : A school-house was being erected upon the 
school site in October, 1884, to be completed in December of the same year. On the 
4th day of October, 1884, at a special meeting of the electors of the school district, 
legally held, it was voted to build a line fence around said site ; the kind of fence, and 
the manner of its erection being specified. It was also ordered at said meeting that the 
district board build or cause such fence to be built. Soon afterwards the district board 
met, all being present, and estimated the cost of the fence at $32. No action was taken, 
however, in reference to letting the job of building the same, or any steps taken towards 
building it. Besides the building of this fence, there were other contracts to be let ; 
such as building a wood-shed and moving privies. The officers at this meeting had 
some talk about letting these jobs, and the moderator told the director to negotiate with 
parties for doing these jobs. The assessor did not hear this, however, and both he and 
the moderator left the meeting, understanding that the school board would meet again 
in the near future to let these several contracts. »oon after this meeting, the 
director, assuming to act for the district, made an agreement with the plaintiff to build 
this fence according to the specifications as voted, for the sum of $30. The other mem- 
bers of the board did not know of the making of this contract at the time it was made, 
and never either authorized or ratified it. After the plaintiff had procured the materials. 
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for the fence, and placed the same upon the ground, and dug the post holes, he was 
notified by the assessor that he had better have an understanding with the board, or he 
might not get his pay. The plaintiff completed the job in accordance with the agree- 
ment, and the director drew an order upon tlie assessor for $30, and delivered it to the 
plaintiff. He presented it to the moderator, who refused to countersign it. The plain- 
tiff subsequently lost the order. Neither the moderator nor assessor knew that the 
director intended to let the contract to build the fence until it was in process of erection* 
The school board never accepted the fence as built. The matter was brought up at a 
special meeting of the district electors, who refused to accept the fence or pay for it. 
The school was being taught at the time the fence was contracted for, or at the time it 
was completed. The school-house was finished about December 10. 1884. The evidence 
fails to show how long after the house was completed before a school was taught 
therein. The plaintiff claims that this fence is a necessary appendage to the school- 
house, and that, under the statute, the director had the power and authority to let the 
contract. The circuit judge thought the school board only had the power to make such 
a contract, and, as neither they nor the school district had accepted the fence, or rati- 
fied in any way the director's contract, ruled that the plaintiff could not recover. 

There is no dispute but the fence was built just as the district wanted it. and for a less 
price than the board estimated it would cost to erect it. The plaintiff was not forbidden 
to build it. The assessor and moderator, and presumably most of the district, knew 
that he was building it, and said nothing except the remark of the assessor that he 
better have an understanding with the board or he might not get his pay. This 
might have been taken by the plaintiff as relating simply to the price of his work. He 
was not informed, in any manner, by these officers, that the director had no power to 
make the contract, but that the board alone could let the job or authorize the work. 
It does not appear that the fence has been removed by anybody, or that the district is 
unwilling to enjoy the benefits of the plaintiffs money and labor invested in the fence. 
The defense to his claim is purely technical. There is nothing either to show that the 
director did not act in good faith believing that he had the power, or that the assessor 
or moderator called his attention to his want of authority until after the work was done. 
There is no equity in the refusal of the district to pay the plaintiff, nor do I think their 
action can be sustained by the law of the case. 

It appears that the building of this fence was provided for by the electors of the dis- 
trict, and it is not claimed that anything further was necessary to be done by the voters 
of the school-district. The only question is whether the officers of the district, acting 
as a board, should have let the contract for this work, or whether the director alone had 
authority, by virtue of his office, imder the statute, to provide for the building of the 
fence. I find no authority conferred upon the district board, by the statutes, specific- 
ally to purchase the necessary appendages or school apparatus for the school-house: nor 
is the subject of a fence, wood-shed. well, or privy mentioned anywhere in the school 
law. But the sixth subdivision of section 5078 of Howell's Statutes authorizes the 
director ** to provide the necessary appendages for the school-house and keep the same 
in good condition and repair during the time school shall be taught therein." Is a fence 
a necessary appendage for the school-house under this statute? We think the fence, at 
least in this case, was a necessary appendage to this school-house. It was a line fence, 
and therefore presumably necessary to be built. It comes within the same category as 
a well, wood-house or a privy, and has been held a necessary appendage in Hemme v. 
School District, 30 Kan., 377, While it is not an annexation to the school-house, it can 

10 
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certainly be considered an accessory to it. The word " appendage/* as used in our 
school statutes, does not mean simply the school apparatus to be used inside the build- 
ing; nor do I think it can be limited to such articles as brooms, pails, cups, etc., but 
must be construed in a broader sense, as it has in other courts, to include fuel, fences, 
and necessary out-houses. 

Subdivision 7 of section 5052 of HowelFs Statutes authorizes electors of the school- 
district to impose a tax to keep the school-house in repair, and to provide the necessary 
appendages and school apparatus, '* limiting said tax, however, so that it shall not ex- 
ceed one-half of the amount which the district is authorized to raise for building s 3hool 
houses.** If the items of fuel, fences wells, and out-houses do not come properly 
within the term '* appendages," then the district has no power, under the statute, to 
impose a tax to purchase or erect them. It is claimed, under the statute last referred to 
by defendant's counsel, that to give the director power to contract for the construction 
of a fence would give him authority greater than the electors of the district have, as 
they are limited in such expenditures, while his discretion would be absolute. This 
argument cannot avail in the present case, as the district distinctly authorized the 
erection of the fence as it was built, and the expenditure was within the limit. We do 
not wish to be understood as deciding that the director would, in all cases, be author- 
ized to provide a fence, or to build it as he chose, without the assent or direction of the 
district. What we hold is this: the district is authorized to vote a tax to build a neces- 
sary appendage for a schpol-house. In this case the fence was a necessary appendage. 
The district voted that it should be erected, and specified the manner in which it should 
be built, and the materials of which it should be composed. There is no provision of 
the statute conferring upon the district officers, as a board, any authority to build a fence 
or provide necessary appendages; but the director is given the power to provide such 
appendages, and it is made his duty to do so; and we think he had a right to let the con- 
tract for this fence, and the district is liable for it. 

It is further contended by the counsel for the defendant that, even if this fence can 
be considered a " necessary appendage," the power of the director to build it is confined 
by the statute to such time as school is being taught in the school-house. There is no 
good reason for such a construction of the statute, as nearly all the things to be pro- 
vided by the director ought to be on hand wnen school opens, and should be furnished 
or built beforehand. The comma in the statute correctly signifies the meaning of the 
clause. Ab it reads, there is no restriction upon the time of providing the appendages, 
but his duty to keep them, with the school-house, in good condition and repair, is con- 
fined to during the time ** school shall be taught therein." 

It is further urged, against the plaintiff's right to recover, that he has mistaken his 
remedy; that he should have proceeded by mandamus to compel the moderator to coun- 
tersign his order, and the assessor to pay it. This question is raised, as appears by the 
record, for the first time in this court. It is too late now to interpose this obstacle in 
the plaintiff's way. He had judgment in justice's court, and the defendant appealed to 
the circuit court, where the case was tried and disposed of upon the theory that the 
director had no authority to make the contract. The defendant's brief shows that this 
idea came after it was printed, and no mention of this defense is made in plaintiff's 
brief: his counsel not being present at the oral argument. The defendant having de- 
fended in this action, without demurrer or protest as to the right of the plaintiff to 
proceed in assumpsit^ he cannot now take advantage of this claim, even though it might 
have been a good defense if raised in time. 
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The judgment below is reversed, and judgment will be entered here for the plaintiff 
for the sum of thirty dollars,- and interest from the commencement of suit, amounting, 
principal and interest, at this date, to thirty-one dollars, with costs of all three courts. 

Justices Campbell and Sherwood concurred. Justice Champlin concurred in the 
result. 

V. 

SCHOOL BOARD— FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 

Mudge v, Jones and another. Case from Barry, Filed January 6, 1886, 
CHAMPLIN, Justice. 

The plaintiff brought an action of trespass on the case against the defendants, as 
inspectors of election, to recover damages for refusing to receive the vote of plaintiff 
for a member of the board of education for the city of Hastings at the election held 
therein on the seventh day of April, 1884. The declaration is as follows: 

* 'Barry county, ss.: And now comes Ruth K. Mudge, the plaintiff herein, by her 
attorneys. Smith and Colgrove and C. G. Holbrook, and complains of Allen Jones and 
William H, Stebbins, as inspectors of election in and for the Third ward of the city of 
Hastings, defendants herein, in an action of trespass on the case, for that heretofore, 
to-wit : On the first Monday of April last the said plaintiff was, and for more than one 
year next immediately preceding that date had been, and now is, a citizen of the city of 
Hastings, and a resident in the Third ward of said city. And the plaintiff further 
alleges that she is a citizen of the United States and of the State of Michigan, and she 
is of the age of twenty-one years and upwards, to-wit, of the age of sixty years, and 
during all the time she has resided ifi said Third ward of the said city of Hastings, has 
owned in her own right and name in fee-simple a large amount of real estate and per- 
sonal property situated in said Third ward, liable to assessment for school taxes, and 
upon which she actually pays a large amount of school taxes for the support of the pub- 
lic schools in and for the city of Hastings, and that on the said first Monday of April 
last she was and now is a legally qualified voter for school purposes, and had a lawful 
right on that day to vote at the election held in said Tbird ward of the city of Hastings 
for one member of the board of education of the city of Hastings. And the plaintiff 
further alleges that on the said first Monday of April last the annual city election was 
held, and that the said defendants are and were then residents of said Third ward, and 
aldermen of said ward, and inspectors of election held in said ward on that day, and 
acted as such inspectors of election, whereby it became their duty to receive and count 
the vote of said plaintiff at such election for one member of the board of education of 
the city of Hastings : and she alleges that she did present herself on that day at the 
voting precinct in said Third ward of said city, before said defendants as inspectors of 
said election, and then and there offered to vote, and tendered her vote for one John C. 
Lampman as and for a member of the board of education in and for said city, whose 
name was printed on a ticket separate from all other city officers to be voted for in said 
ward, and claimed the right to do so, and then and there offered to be sworn as to her 
qualifications under the law, but that the said defendants, as inspectors of election in and 
for said Third ward of said city, did then and there, arbitrarily, unjustly, and unlaw- 
fully deny the right of said plaintiff to vote for one member of the board of education 
of the city of Hastings, and did then and there arbitrarily, unjustly, and unlawfully 
refuse to receive the said vote of said plaintiff, and did refuse to count the same, and 
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did refuse to administer to plaintiff the oath as to her qualification under the law, to 
vote for a member of said board of education, whereby said plaintiff was wholly deprived 
of her lawful right and privilege of voting for a member of the board of education for 
the city of Hastings to her great damage, to-wit, one hundred dollars. 

SMITH & COLGROVE, 
C. G. HOLBROOK, 

Attorneys for Plaintiff, 

The defendants* plea filed in this court was the general issue. 

The cause came on to be tried in the circuit court, without a jmy, who found the 
following facts, based upon the stipulation of the parties, namely: ** Plaintiff is a 
widow, and on the first Monday of April last was a resident of the Third ward of the city 
of Hastings, and had been for more than a year then next preceding; that she was then 
of the age of twenty-one years and upwards, and a citizen of the State of Michigan, 
and that she was then and there the owner in her own right and name of real and personal 
property situated in said Third ward liable to assessments for school taxes, and on 
which she paid school taxes for the support of the public schools of said city. Defend- 
ants, on said first Monday of April last, were aldermen of the Third ward of the city 
of Hastings, and were, by virtue of said office, inspectors of the general city election 
held in said Third ward of said city, on the said first Monday of April, last. Plaintiff, 
at said general city election, offered and tendered her ballot for one member of the 
board of education of the city of Hastings, to be then and there elected in and for 
the Third ward of the city of Hastings. Said ballot was a printed ticket, containing 
the name and office of a candidate for member of the board of education in and for 
said Third ward, and was separate from the ballots for all other city officers. Plain- 
tiff then and there offered to be sworn as to her qualifications as such voter. Said de- 
fendants, as such inspectors of election, refused to swear said plaintiff as to her qualifi- 
cations as such voter, and refused to receive her said vote. The board of education of 
the city of Hastings was incorporated by act of the Legislature of the State of Michi- 
gan, approved April 2, 1873. From and including said year of 1873, up to said year 
1884, no woman had ever voted at elections for member of the board of education of 
said city, nor offered to vote at such elections. That a few days previous to said gen- 
eral election of April, 1884, said inspectors of election were informed that a certain 
woman would offer to vote at said general election, and accordingly, acting under 
express authority of the common council of said city, applied for counsel in the prem- 
ises of reputable legal counselors, by whom said inspectors were advised that women 
had no legal right to vote for such members of the board of education at said election; 
that defendants refused to receive the vote of said plaintiff in good faith, relying upon 
said legal counsel, and believing the same to be correct.** 

Upon the above facts the court found, as matter of law, that the defendants were not 
liable to the plaintiff in the action, and entered a judgment in their favor of no cause 
of action, and that neither party recover costs. 

By section 1 of the act incorporating the board of education of the city of Hast- 
ings, it is enacted that the city of Hastings shall constitute one school district. The 
city, for municipal purposes, is divided into four wards, and at all annual city elections, 
each ward is a voting precinct. The aldermen of the ward are created ex-offieio inspect- 
ors of election in their respective wards. 

Section 2 of the act provides that ** There shall be elected, at the annual city elec- 
tion, on the first Monday in April, in the year 1873, and every year thereafter, on a 
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ticket separate from other city officers, in each of the wards of the city of Hastings, 
one member of the board of education, who shall hold his office for the term of three 
years from and after the first of July next ensuing." The act nowhere says by whom 
the members of the board shall be elected, nor in any manner attempts to prescribe the 
qualifications of the electors who may vote for such members. The election, however, 
being required to be held at the annual election of the municipality, it is to be presumed 
that the members were to be elected by those having the qualifications of electors at 
such election for city officers. The charter provides that the officers enumerated shall 
be elected from among the qualified electors of the city. Act No. 228, sessions laws 
1873. The qualification of such electors is required to be the same as those in 
the townships (Act No. 216, session laws 1871), and those are defined by the general 
law to be as follows: ** Each inhabitant of any township having the qualifications oi an 
elector, as specified by the constitution of this State, and no other persons, shall have a 
right to vote on all matters and questions before any township meeting." Howell's 
Statutes, section 781. The constitution confines the right to vote to male persons. 

The plaintiff claims, however, to exercise the right of suffrage by virtue of section 
10 of the act incorporating the board, taken in connection with section 5049 of Howell's 
Statutes, relating to primary schools. Section 10 reads as follows: ** All provisions of 
the general laws of this State relative to common and union schools shall apply and be 
in force in said city, except such as may be inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act, or with the by-laws and ordinances of the board of education, made under this 
ace." And section 5049 reads as follows: ** Every person of the age of twenty -one 
years who has property liable to assessment for school taxes, in any school district, and 
who has resided therein three months next preceding any school meeting held in said 
district, or who has resided three months next preceding such meeting on any 
territory belonging to such district at the time of holding such meeting, shall be a qual- 
ified voter in said meeting on all questions; and all other persons who are twenty -one 
years of age, and are the parents or legal guardians of any children included in the 
school census of the district, and who have for three months as aforesaid been resi- 
dents in said district, or upon any territory belonging thereto, at the time of holding 
such school meetings shall be entitled to vote on all questions arising in said district 
which ao not directly involve the raising of money by tax." 

Upon the passage of the law incorporating the board of education the law, in express 
terms, constituted the whole territory embraced in the corporate limits of the city one 
school district, and placed the schools therein under the control of the board. No school 
meeting could thereafter be held therein, because none was authorized by law. The 
qualifications of electors at school meetings cannot be ingrafted upon or given effect at 
the elections held under the act, bc^cause manifestly inconsistent therewith. If a person 
qualified to vote at a school meeting, where all the electors are convened at one place 
in the district, is entitled to vote in a ward of the city at the annual election, there is 
not any reason why such person may not vote in any ward in the school district, since 
it is residence in the school district which qualifies him, and the primary school law 
does not restrict his residence to the ward. If this should be held to be the true con- 
struction of the law, it might be foimd that some persons would vote for as many mem- 
bers as there were wards, or combine upon some one or more particular candidates, and 
by importing votes from other wards elect a member who otherwise might not have 
been elected by the electors of his ward. Neither do I see any reason why the plaintiff 
is not as fully qualified, under the provisions of section 5049, to vote in any of the other 
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three wards of the city as she was to vote in the Third ward. They are all within the 
same school district. But the fact is that the annual city election is not a school meet- 
ing, and the primary school laws are inapplicable to such elections. Until the Legislature 
confers the right of suffrage upon females in the election of members of the board of 
education, they must continue to be elected by the electors qualified to vote for city 
officers at the annual township elections. 

The judgment must be affirmed with costs. 

(The other justices concurred.) 

VI. 

JOINT MEETINGS OF SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 

Coulter and Others v. Board of School Inspectors, Certiorari. FUed January 27 , 1886. 
CHAMPLIN, Justice. 

Fractional school district No. 7 of Grant was organized on June 7, 1882, and comprised 
the territory embraced in sections 23, 24, 25, 26 and 36 in the township of Grant, and 
sections 19, 29, 30 and 31, in what was then the township of Sheridan. In 1884 the 
township of Arthur was organized, which embraces that portion of the fractional school 
district which lay in the township of Sheridan at the time of the organization of the 
township of Arthur, and no change was made in the boundaries of the school district, 
but it continued to perform the functions of a school district until August 8, 1885. 

Plaintiffs were owners of real estate in that part of the fractional district lying in th» 
township of Arthur, and, as such owners, were taxed for the purpose of building a 
school-house in said fractional district in each of the years 1882, 1883, 1884. The boards- 
of inspectors of the townships of Grant and Arthur met in joint meeting on the 8th day 
of August, 1885, and detached the the territory in Arthur township that was embraced 
in school district No. 7, with the exception of the north half of the southwest quarter of 
section 31, belonging to William Anderson. This action of the joint boards is alleged to 
be illegal and void for the following reasons : 

First, Because the said boards of school inspectors had no jurisdiction to act in the 
matter of the division of sliid fractional school district No. 7 of Grant without the con- 
sent of a majority of the resident tax-payers of said district, and that in so dividing said 
district they acted in excess of their jurisdiction, and in violation of law; 

Second, Because the said boards of school inspectors had no jurisdiction to set off the 
lands of relators from said fractional school district No. 7 of Grant into another district 
within three years after the same had been taxed for the purpose of building a school- 
house in said district without the consent of the owners thereof, and that in so setting 
off said lands they acted in excess of their jurisdiction according to law; 

Third, Because the action of said boards ot school inspectors, in dividing said school 
district No. 7 of Grant, and in setting off the lands of relators therefrom, and in altering 
the boundaries of said district at their said meeting of August 8, 1885, without proof of 
the posting of a notice of such meeting at three public places in the townships of Grant 
and Arthur, was without authority of law, and said boards had no jurisdiction to act in 
regard to the same without such proof, and such action was therefore without jurisdic- 
tion, and void; 

Fourth t Because said boards of school inspectors of Arthur acted without jurisdiction, 
and in excess of their jurisdiction, according to law, in organizing said school district 
No. 1 in said township of Arthur at their said meeting of August 28, 1885, from territory 
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BO set oft and detached from said fractional school district No. 7 of Grant, including the 
said lands of relatora. without the consent of the owners thereof within three years 
after the same had been tixed for the purpose of building a school-house therein. 

The township boards of school inspectors have made return to the writ issued in this 
case, from which it appears that the following is the notice of the joint meeting held in 
August, 1885, viz. : 

** Notice is hereby given that a joint meeting of the bDards of school inspectors of 
Grant and Arthur townships will meet August 11, at the clerk's office of Grant, at 10 
o'clock A. M., for the purpose of considering the question of detaching the territory of 
Arthur township, that is in fractional school district No. 7 of Grant." 

GEO. W. SMITH, Clerk of Grant Toumship, 
C. W. PIERSON, Clerk of Arthur Township, 

Hated this 27th day of July, 1885. 

They return also that the meeting was held on the eighth day of August, 1885, and 
that no evidence was before them of p<»8ting the notices, but they return *• that a notice 
of the meeting to be held by said boards of inspectors on said eighth day of August, 1885, 
was duly posted at three public places in the townships of Graht and Arthur within the- 
legal time ; but that no sworn proof of such posting was had before said joint meeting.'* 
It will be perceived that this notice was for a meeting of the boards jointly on the 
eleventh of August, and it so api>ears in the return on file, and the meeting at which the 
action was had was on the eighth day of August. So far as appears from the return, no^ 
notice of meeting on the eighth day of August was ever given. The notice of the meet- 
ing was jurisdictional, and should have been given as required by law, and, before the* 
boards were authorized to act, proof of the posting in time and place specified in the 
statute should have been filed with the clerk of the joint board. Dupont v. Highway 
Com'rx,, 28 Mich., 362 ; People v. Highway Com'rs, 14 Mich., 528 ; Passage r. Inspectors 
of Williamston township, 19 Mich., 830 ; Prescott v, Patterson, 44 Mich., 525. But an 
e<iually serious objection is that the boards had no authority to detach this territory 
where the lands therein had been taxed for building a school-house, within three yeanr. 
without the consent of the owners. The lands so detached had been assessed and taxed 
for building a school-house in fractional district No. 7, within three years, and the 
action of the boards was without the consent of these tax-payers and against their 
written remonstrance. Nor does it render such action legal that the territory detached 
was not at the same time attached to another district. It was done with the object that 
such detached territory should be either erected into a new district or attached thereto 
and the return of the township board of inspectors of Arthur shows that a new district^ 
embracing the detached territory, was erected into a new school district on the twenty- 
eighth day of August, 1885. The action of the joint boards may have been for the best 
interests of all concerned, as claimed in the return of the board of inspectors of Arthur, 
but this question cannot be considered. We are satisfied that their action was contrary 
to law, and must be altogether set aside, quashed, and held for naught. 

(The other justices concurred). 

VII. 

APPORTIONMENT OF PRIMARY SCHOOL INTEREST FUND. 

Moiles, Assessor, r. Wat9on, Treasurer, Mandamus granted April 8, 1886. 
SHERWOOD, justice. 
The relator in this case is the assessor of school district No. 1 , in the township of 
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Detour in the county of Chippewa. The Superintendent of Public Instruction, in May. 
1885, apportioned oft the primary school interest funds to the township of Detour, and 
to the said school district No. 1 the sum of $188.48, and which was on the tenth day of 
August, 1885, paid to the respondent by the county treasurer. On the twelfth day of 
October following a warrant drawn by the proper officers of the said school district, was 
presented by the relator to the respondent for payment, and payment thereof wa^ re- 
fused upon the following grounds : 

First. That the relator was not a duly qualified officer ; 

Second, That the township clerk of said township of Detour had made no apportion- 
ment of the said school fund to said district No. 1, and the respondent relies on sections 
5088 and 5089 of Howell's statutes to sustain his position. 

It appears from the records that the township of Detour contained but four school 
districts in the year 1884, and down to the time of filing relator's petition. Howell's 
statutes, section 5029, provides that the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall, pre- 
vious to the tei^th day of May in each year, apportion the primary school interest fund 
among the several townships and cities in proportion to the number of children in each 
between the ages of five and twenty years, as the same shall appear by the reports of 
the several boards of school inspectors made to him the year before. The report of the 
school inspectors for the township of Detour for 1884 contained statements of two dis- 
tricts only, viz : No. 1 and No. 3. District No. 3 had 31 children betwen the ages re- 
quired, but had but three months school during the year. Five months school was 
necessary to entitle it to a share of the fund, unless otherwise ordered by the superin- 
tendent in his discretion upon a proper showing. See Howell's Statutes, sections 5031, 
5032. No such showing was made as is provided in the section referred to, and the 
superintendent did not include district No. 3 in his apportionment of the fund, but 
directed that the amount apportioned to the township be paid to district No. 1, and 
certified the apportionment to the township of Detour accordingly. 

The money, under suoh certificate, was received by the county treasurer and paid 
over by him, as he had received it, to the township treasurer, who is the respondent. 

It will be noticed that the direction for its payment was made by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction under the statute, and this instruction followed the money into the 
liands of the township treasurer, and no other or further apportionment was necessary 
to be made. Indeed, none could be made by the township clerk. He could neither 
^Iter nor modify the doings of the Superintendent of Public Instruction in the premises. 
There is no question made but that the person signing the order for the money was the 
^director de facto of district No. 1 ; and whether he was or not such officer dejure cannot 
be determined in this case. Mead v. Treasurer of Ingham County ^ 36 Mich., 416. The 
proper order was presented to the respondent for the money, signed by the proper 
x>fficers of the district, and it was his duty to iiave paid it over when the demand was 
^ade upon him for it. Whatever remains thereof in his hands must still be paid to the 
district, and a mandamus will be granted to compel such payment. 

(The other justices concurred). 

VIII. 

FORMING FRACTIONAL DISTRICTS. 

Fractional School District No. 5, c^c, v. Boards of School Inspectors. 
SHERWOOD, Justice. 
The petitioners in this case bring certiorari to review the proceedings of the joint 
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boards of school inspectors of the towns of Watson, Wayland and Martin in AUegan 
county, had at a meeting of said boards held April 26. 1886, for the purpose of forming a 
new school district out of territory embraced in school district No. 8 of the township of 
Wayland, and fractional school district No. 3 of Martin and Watson. District No. 8 of 
Wayland, before the change attempted, was all in Wayland, and district No. 3 was 
composed of territory mostly in Martin, but a small portion was in Watson. It was the 
intention of the inspectors at their meeting on the 26th of April, to form a new frac- 
tional district out of territory lying in No. 3 and No. 8, aforesaid. The records of this 
meeting, and its doings, are contained in the record in this case. 

It is claimed the action of these boards was void for the following reasons : 

First, No notice was actually given of the meeting, as required by law ; 

Second, There was no proof of the posting and giving of notices of this meeting 
required by law before joint boards at the meeting of April 26, 1886 ; 

Third, The boards of school inspectors made no record of the formation of a school 
district sufficient to constitute a new district. 

I think we must hold these objections well taken. The statute requires before taking 
the action had in this case, the clerks of the several townships interested to give at least 
ten days' notice of the time and place of meeting of the inspectors, and of the altera- 
tions proposed, by posting such notice in three public places in each township, one of 
which shall be posted in each of the districts that may be affected. Section 5040 How- 
ell's Statutes. 

The record shows no notice given as required by the statute. A copy of the notice 
pretended to have been posted nowhere appears in the record, and the affidavits made 
relied upon to show the posting were not made until the twenty-seventh day of July, 
1886, three months after the meeting was held, and more than twenty days after the 
writ in this case was issued. If these affidavits could be regarded as showing the post- 
ing of proper notices, still the proceedings, as shown by the return, would be unauthor- 
ized, as they show but one notice posted in the township of Wayland. Important inter- 
ests are not unfrequently committed by the statutes to those local boards, and in their 
action, if not carefully taken and considered in this class of cases, they may create 
greater expense and inconvenience than they seek to remove. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that all persons to be affected by their action should have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard before it is taken. It is for this purpose that the statute has pro- 
vided for ample notice to be given of the time, place and object of the inspectors* meet- 
ing, and, until the notices provided for have all been given and posted as required, the 
inspectors have no power to act. The notice is jurisdictional. 

This court held in Coulter v. Board of School Inspectors, 26 N. W. Rep., 649, " That 
the notice of the meeting was jusrisdictional, and should have been given as required 
by law; and before the boards were authorized to apt, proof of the posting in time 
and place specified in the statutes should have been filed with the clerk of the joint 
board." We adhere to these views, and which are decisive of this case. 

The following cases will also be found to have a bearing upon the case as presented 
by the record: People v. Highway Commissioners of Nankin, 14 Mich., 531; MeCaslin 
V, Camp, 26 Mich., 390; Dupont v. Highway Commissioners of Himtramck, 28 Mich., 
363; Passage v. Inspectors of Williamston, 19 Mich., 330; Prescott v, Patterson, 44 
Mich., 525. 

The action of the boards of school inspectors of the townships of Martin, Wayland 
and Watson, in this case, must be set aside, and the proceedings had therein quashed. 

(The other justices concurred.) 
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IX. 

OLD AND NEW DISTRICTS. 

School District iVb. 3 of the Township of Everett v. School District No. 1 of the Iowa-- 
ship of Wilcox and others. 

MORSE, Justice. 

The bill of complaint in this case avers that January 1, 1876, the complainant school 
district consisted of nine sections of land in the county of Newaygo ; that the inhabi- 
tants of said district lived almost entirely within the boundaries of two villages, White 
Cloud and Alleyton, situated about one mile apart. The voters of said school district 
agreed to build a union school-house as near as possible midway between the two vil- 
lages, to accommodate all the scholars ; that a site was chosen accordingly, and the 
same conveyed by James Alley & Co., the owners of the land, to said school district, in 
consideration of the sum of one dollar, and that the same be used for school purposes 
and a school building, and that a school be maintained thereon. The district commenced 
to build a school building on said site, two stories high, at a great expense ; did not 
wholly complete the same because of want of funds, yet the lower rooms of said build-* 
ing were used for school purposes by the whole district for about two years. On the 
15th day of January, 1880, the board of supervisors of Newaygo county established a 
new township out of territory belonging to said township of Everett, and named it 
Wilcox. By this action five and one-fourth sections of land belonging to complainant*s 
school district was incorporated within the territory embraced by the new township. 
On the first Monday in April, 1880, the voters of the township of Wilcox elected the 
town ofiicers for the new township, which said officers duly qualified and entered upon 
their respective duties. 

By the setting off of such territory from Everett to Wilcox the three school inspectors 
of the township of Everett became residents of the new township, and it is claimed 
became, therefore, officers of the township of Wilcox. But they continued to act as a 
board of inspectors for Everett, and on the 7th day of February, 1880, held a meeting, 
and acted upon a petition to detach all the territory of the complainant school district 
embraced in the township of Wilcox. The signers to said petition all resided in Wilcox. 
The said board of inspectors attempted and pretended to detach the same, being five 
and one-fourth sections as aforesaid ; and, joining it with other territory, formed a new 
school district, to wit, the defendant school district The said board then adjourned 
to the 24th of February, 1880, and from thence to the 28th of the same month, when it 
adjourned finally. The members of said board were all signers to the petition upon 
which they acted, and were promoters of and interested in the scheme to detach said 
land and form said new school district. The action of said board in taking away said 
five and one fourth sections, leaving only three and three-fourths sections in the old dis- 
trict with the large, expensive, and uncompleted school building in said old district, is 
alleged to be partial, unfair, inequitable, unjust and illegal. By the division of the 
territory the union school building became inconveniently located for school purposes 
by said complainant school district, and it is averred that it was the duty of said school 
inspectors to have advertised and sold said school building, and to have apportioned the 
proceeds between the two districts. But they did not do so. They valued the school 
property, however, at $2,500, and apportioned it as follows : 81,679.32 to defendant 
school district, and the balance to complainant. The valuation was made on the 28th 
day of February, 1880, but the apportionment did not take place until the 25th day of 
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March, 1880, at which time said inspectors met, without any notice and not pursuant to 
any adjournment, in a drug store in the village of White Cloud. The inhabitants of 
complainant school district knew nothing of this apportionment until steps were taken 
to have said sum of 1 1,679. 32 spread upon the taxable property of said district. 

It is further averred that said school building was not worth $2,500, and it is not 
worth over one thousand dollars, and would not bring that amoimt if offered for sale, 
as its value depends entirely upon its joint use for school purposes by the aforesaid two 
villages. The defendant school district claims this indebtedness of |1, 679. 82, because 
said building in the division, was left situate upon lands embraced in the complainant 
school district. The said defendant school district caused the said sum to be certified 
to the township clerk of Everett as so much money due from the complainant to it, and 
to be raised by taxation upon its taxable property. It is further aUeged that s\nce the 
division of the territory the school building has been entirely unsuitable, and so incon- 
venient as to be nearly worthless as a school building for school purposes, and that it 
is impossible to remove said building to a loccJity convenient for school purposes within 
the territory now left to complainant. The bill further shows that the township clerk 
of Everett certified the said sum to the supervisors of said township, and the board of 
supervisors have certified to and directed the defendant, John W. Ohemberger, super- 
visor of said township, to spread the said sum of $1,679.32 upon the tax roll of his town- 
ship, and upon the taxable property of the complainant school district, which he threat- 
ened to do. The complainant therefore prays that the action of the school inspectors 
in making said apportionment be declared void, and that the supervisors be enjoined 
from spreading the said sum of $1,679.32 upon the roll and property of the district. 

A general demurrer was filed to this bill, and upon argument in the court below, the 
bill of complaint was dismissed. The bill appears to have been filed in the last of 
October, 1885, the jurat being dated October 26, 1885. "It appears that in the October 
term of this court, 1883, a mandamus was granted, compelling the clerk of the town- 
ship of Everett to certify to the supervisor the amount of said sum, $1,679.32. The 
mam2amu« proceedings were commenced in 1881, and, under the petition and answer, 
issues of fact were made and set down for trial. A jury found against the respondent, 
and on the hearing here the case was practically abandoned by the respondent. 

There seems to be no excuse for the delay in instituting the equity proceedings. And 
it was too late when this bill was filed to question anywhere, in law or equity, the 
organization of the defendant school district. Whatever may have been the bias or 
interest of the school inspectors, or however unfair or unjust their division of the 
territory of the old school district, the delay in proceeding to remedy the same has been 
fatal to any relief in that 'direction. Under the statute, the defendant school-district 
must be presumed to have been legally organized. It had exercised the franchises 
and privileges of a school-district for over two years when this bill was filed. See 
Howeirs Statutes, 5037. 

By reason of this statute there is only one objection set forth in complainant's bill 
that can now be urged against the spreading of this tax against the taxable property of 
the complainant, and that is the want of notice of the meeting of the school inspectors 
to make the apportionment. It appears from the record of that board, which is made 
a part of the bill of complaint, that the board, in acting upon the petition for the 
detachment of the territory, adjourned from time to time, the first adjournment being 
for ten days, for the purpose of taking the advice of the Superintendent * of Public 
Instruction and the prosecuting attorney. At the first adjourned day, February 17, 
1880, the division or the detaching of the territory was made, and it was voted to adjourn 
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one week to ascertain the amount due each of the districts made by the new formation, 
and to appraise the property. At that time the board met and adjourned to February 
28, 1880. At that date the property was appraised as follows: New school building and 
lot, |2,500; old school-house at Alley ton, $50. On motion board adjourned. March 20, 
1880, the board met, all the members present, and made the apportionment heretofore 
referred to. There is no evideDce of any notice having been given of this meeting. 
It is claimed that their action was void for this reason. I am of the opinion that the 
objection is well foimded. The law in force at the time of the meeting of inspectors 
was imperative that the township clerk should give notice of every meeting of the 
board of inspectors, by posting notices of the same in three public places in the town- 
ship at least ten days before such meeting. Session laws 1867, p. 79; session laws 1873, 
p. 81. This requirement was not dropped out of the statutes until 1881. See session 
laws 1881, section 6, chapter 4, act number 164, page 178f. As the tax has not yet 
been spread upon the supervisor's roll of the township, I do not think the delay in 
filing this bill should deprive the complainant of relief against the collection of a man- 
ifestly void tax. 

It is urged by the counsel for the defendant school-district that the complainant can- 
not maintain this bill, having no right to file it; that the tax-paying electors of the dis- 
trict are the persons alone to be injured, and the proceedings to prevent the enforcement 
of the tax should have been taken by them. The school-district, under our statutes, is 
a corporation, and, as such corporation, is represented by three officers: a moderator, 
a director and assessor. The affairs of the district are managed and controlled by 
them under certain restrictions. The complainant school-district was vitally interested 
in the apportionment of the property of the old district, and, by every principle of 
law and justice, entitled, independent of the mandatory requirement of the stat- 
ute, to notice of the meeting ^d proceedings of the board of school inspectors to 
make such apportionment. It had a right to complain of the void and illegal action of 
the inspectors, and to act through its officers to remedy it. There was no reason for an 
appeal to the township board, because said inspectors manifestly acted without juris- 
diction, and it is also doubtful if an appeal could properly have been taken. The 
action of the inspectors being on the 25th of March, and on the first Monday of April 
following township officers were elected and qualified in the new township of Wilcox, 
and there were thereafter two township boards, each exercising lawful jurisdiction 
over their respective portions of the territory of the old school-district. The statute 
does not expressly meet or provide for such a contingency. See HowelFs Statutes, sec- 
tions 5129, 5130. 

The bill is signed and verified by the assessor of the school-district. I have no doubt 
of the right of the school-district, as a body corporate, to interfere, and ask the aid of 
equity to prevent the consummation of an illegal and void apportionment and creation 
of a debt against it by the collection of the same on the taxable property within its 
limits. 

The decree of the court below will be therefore reversed. The defendant will be 
allowed the usual time to answer as upon our ruling of demurrer. 

(The other justices concurred.) 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



It will be seen by comparing this manual with former ones that a number of topics 
have been omitted, others considerably enlarged and modified. The organization and 
work of the Teacher *s Reading Circle is introduced as a new feature, and is earnestly 
recommended to institute conductors as a most important means of the teacher's 
growth and culture. 

Special attention is called to the topic, 'The Effects of Alcoholic Drinks, Narcotics, 
and Stimulants," required by recent act of the Legislature to be taught in the public 
schools of the State. In addition to the regular work done in the institute, one. evening 
may properly be devoted to this subject as a means of interesting parents and citizens 
in the subject. No topic demands more earnest attention than this. 

A word of caution may be given against attempting to discuss too many topics in one 
week's institute. Conductors are urged to ascertain as far as possible the wants of the 
teachers in the particular localities, and make instruction prominent in those branches 
in which there seems to be the greatest need. 

The organization and management of district schools should be made, for a time at 
least, a prominent feature of institute instruction. How best to classify a district 
school, what branches should be made prominent, what limitations should be recom- 
mended, are questions which should receive very careful and earnest attention. 

When institutes are held two weeks or more, it is hoped that a portion of the time, at 
least one exercise a day, shall be given to class work. The aim should be to make 
these exercises models of recitation, in which the best methods of testing, teaching and 
training shall be illustrated. Some work of this kind may be profitably done in a one 
week's institute. 

Conductors are requested to report to this department the subjects presented, the 
amount of work done, and the special topics discussed in each subject. These reports 
will be sent to conductors of succeeding institutes to guide them in determining their 
work. 
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I. 

SUGGESTIONS TO INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS AND INSTRUCTORS. 

1. The institute is to be regarded as a Normal School with a very short 
course of study. Its purpose is to do> in part, the work which the State 
Normal School has not the opportunity to do. 

2. The purposes of the institute may be stated as follows: To revive the 
pupil's knowledge of subjects; to give some degree of professional knowledge; 
to create and foster both a scholarly and a professional spirit. 

3. The period of instruction is so short that but little more can be done in 
subjects than review and revival. A few of the more important parts of 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, etc., should be selected and these 
should be presented so clearly as to leave a permanent impression. 

4. Under professional instruction there should bd included the best 
methods of organizing, governing, and instructing, and some discussion of 
principles. Under the last head it is recommended that the following topics 
be liiscussed: 1. The function of the public school in a republic; the ele- 
ments of good citizenship; f<>r which of these the school should be held 
chiefly responsible ; how the patriotic spirit maybe fostered. *4. What it is 
to teach; how teaching differs from telling; how a pupil's knowledge can be 
tested; what it is to think. 3. Show that studies may serve for use, for 
mental discipline, and for mental satisfaction. 4. Show how learning dif- 
fers from memorizing, and how books are to be used in order to promote 
thinking. 

5. By reason of the limitation of time, institute instruction should aim 
particularly at dofiniteness and clearness. There is danger of presenting too 
much matter, and of passing over the ground too lightly and too rapidly. A 
clear distinction should be made between the important and the unim- 
portant. . 

6. It is recommended that pupils be required to record the salient points 
of the instruction in ^leir note books, and that the last half hour in each 
session be devoted to a review of the topics presented. If there are two 
instructors, each may examine in his own subjects. In these reviews pupils 
may be allowed to select any topic which they may prefer to present, and the 
instructor may take occasion to give some extension to important topics. 
Pupils may be called up at random by means of the enrollment cards. In- 
structors may fairly test the quality of their work by what pupils reproduce 
in these reviews. 
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7. In an institute of two weeks, with three instructors, it is recommended 
that a modified form of class work be done, and that in the distribution into 
sections the institute be roughly graded. The pupils with no experience in 
teaching may form one section ; those with a moderate amount of experience^ 
the second ; and the most experienced, the third. The instructors can adapt 
their lessons to their successive classes. 

8. In general, penmanship and music should be presented by specialists; and 
as such teachers usually have methods of their own, these topics are omitted 
from this syllabus. 

9. The whole spirit of the institute should tend towards creating and sus- 
taining a desire for continuous self-improvment ; and at least one hour should 
be devoted to explaining the purpose and plan of the reading circle. In con- 
junction with the county examiners, efforts should be made in the institute 
to form organizations wherever they have not already been made. 

10. The following distribution of time is recommended for an institute of 
one week : 



HOUR. 


TIME. 


9KX)a. m. 


15 


9:15 a. m. 


80 


9:45 a. m. 


80 


10:15 a. m. 


15 


10:80 a. m. 


80 


11:00 a.m. 


80 


11:30 a.m. 


80 


2:00 p. m. 


16 


2:15 p. m. 


80 


2:45 p. m. 


80 


8:15 p. m. 


15 


8:80 p. m. 


80 


4:00 p. m. 


80 


4:80 p. m. 


80 



SUBJECT. 



Opening. 



Recess. 



Review. 
Opening. 



Recess. 
Review. 



The following distribution of time is suggested for a two weeks' institute: 

FORENOON. 



ROOM 1. 


ROOM 2. 

General Lecture. 
Recitation. 
Recitation. 
Recitation. 
General Review. 


ROOM 8. 


First Hour 


i 

' Oeneral Lecture. 


General Lecture* 


Second Hour 

Thinl Hour 

Fourth Hour 

Fifth Hour 


Recitation. 

' Recitation. 

Recitation. 

Oeneral Review. 


Recitation. 
Recitation. 
Recitation. 
General Review. 




1 





AFTERNOON. 





ROOM 1. 


ROOM 2. 


ROOM 3. 


First Hour 


Oeneral Lecture. 
Recitation. 
Recitation. 
Recitation. 
General Review. 


General Lecture. 
Recitation. 
Recitation. 
Recitation. 
General Review. 


General Lecture^ 


Second Hour 


Recitation. 


Tliird Hour 


Recitation. 


Fourth Hour 


Rectation. 


Fifth Hour 


General Review^ 
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REMARKS. 



In rooms one^ two and three let the work be carried on as class exercises, 
under the charge of specialists. The above program is merely suggestive 
and contemplates the employment of a conductor and three instructors for a 
two weeks' institute only ; as a rule, however, the conductor can take charge 
of a class-room, after having delivered a lecture before the whole institute, 
and hear one, two, or three recitations, calling upon members of the insti- 
tute to hear recitations occasionally, under his direction as critic teacher. 
In this manner the work may be carried on by a conductor and two instruct- 
ors. In other institutes, again, the members may be arranged in two divis- 
ions, thus making it possible for the conductor and one instructor to accom- 
plish the work. It will be seen that this plan embodies the leading features 
jof the lecture system, the class exercise, and the training school. 

II. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF DISTRICT SCHOOU3. 
I. — PREPARATORY. 

1. Choice of a school. Young teachers should not select a difficult school 
at first. 

2. Contracts should be made in writing, and conditions definitely stated. 
Both parties should have a copy. 

3. Obtaining information respecting the condition of the school, the 
school-house, etc. Consult the former teacher, the board, and parents. Be 
sure that the school-room is neat, comfortable, and clean. Friendly visits to 
the families of the district cannot be too highly recommended. 

II. — FIRST DAY. 

1. Be early. This is all important. 

2. Take the names of the pupils as they enter the room. Endeavor to 
make the first impressions pleasant. Learn what you can of each pupil's 
studies, advancement, etc. 

3. Call to order exactly on time. 

4. Have a definite plan of work for the day : 

a. What you will do ; 

b. How you will do it and when you will do it. 

5. Let the opening exercises be short. 

6. Assign lessons promptly. Cummence with last lesson of preceditgterm 
and with a short advance lesson. 

7. Complete the enrollment. Take: 

a. Full name of pupil; 

b. Full name of parent or guardian; 

c. Age of pupil. 

3. Hear lessons assigned according to temporary program. 

III. — PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. 

1. In the preparation of a daily program the following rules should be 
observed : 

a. There should be as few classes as possible; 
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b. The studies that require the greater mental effort should come in 

the early part of the day. 

c. The recitations of the youngest pupils should be short and frequent. 

2. District schools would be greatly improved by being graded. In a 
school 'havinf bat one teacher there should be but four grades^ and each 
pupil should have but foar studies. 

3. A careful study of the following tables will assist teachers in the prepar- 
ation of a daily program and in the grading of their schools: 

DAILY PROGRAM. 



• Time. 


Recitations. 


Study. 


• 

a 

1 


• 


All Oradei. 

1 


Grade I. 


Grade IL 


Grade III. 


Grade IT. 


A. M. 

0:00 


MI17. 

5 
10 
16 
20 
20 
20 


1 
2 
8 
4 
6 

6 
7 
8 

10 


Opealag. 

Flnt Header. 

Seeoad Header. 

ArithHetle. 

ArithHetle. 

ArithHetle. 




• 






•0:06 
0:16 
0:30 
0:50 


Second Reader. 

First Reader. 

Slate Writing. 

Numhers. 

Numhers. 


Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 

• • • •••« »••• •••••• 

Arithmetic 
(Geography. 


Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic 


10:10 


Qeography. 








10:80 


16 


RBuESS. 


10,46 




10 

15 

20 

20 

10 


NiMbera. 
Geographj. 

Geographj. 

Geographj or 
HIatory. 

Flnt Header. 




(Geography. 


Geography. 
Geography. 


Gtoosraohy. 


10:65 


Copying. 

Copying. 

Reading. 

■Second Reader. 




11:10 


Language. 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic 


History. 


11:30 
11:50 


Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 


Reading or 
Civil Gov'n't. 



p. M. 




IKW 


20 


1:20 


20 


1:40 


10 


1:50 


10 


«:00 


16 


2;15 


16 




2:46 
3:05 
8:20 
3.30 
3:40 
8:50 



20 
16 
10 
10 
10 
10 



1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 



7 
8 


10 

I 

! 11 

|il2 



Headlag or 
GoferaHeat. 

Headlag. 

Firat Header. 

8oeoad Header. 

Headlag. 

Writiag. 



Slate Work. 

Slate Work. 

Second Reader. 

First Reader. 

Reading. 



Language. 
Language. 
Reading. 
Reading. 



Reading. 

Reading. 
Language. 
Language. 



Qrammar. 
Language. 
Grammar. 
Grammar. 



RECESS. 



Laagaaf e or 
Graaiaiar. 

Laagsafe. 

Spelllag. 

Spell! ag. 

Spelllag. 

Oril Leaaoaa. 



Spelling. 
Spelling. 



Language. 



Slato Work. 
Slate Work. 



Spelling. 
Copying. 



Language. 

Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 



Civil 
Government. 



Spelling. 



The heavy faced type indicates recitations, the common type the times when classes should 
study particular subjects. Where recitations are indicated for two grades at the same time they 
will recite together. History and Civil Government should he taken up after Geography is com- 
pleted, usually at the close of the seventh year. 
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III. 

SCHOOL GOVERNMENT.* 

I.— THE ENDS TO BE ATTAINED. 

1. Immediate — (1.) To preserve organization and order. (2.) To teach 
needed practical lessons. 

2. Ultimate. — (1.) To excite lasting love of order^ system, symmetry, and 
"beauty. (2.) To create the habit of obedience to all rightful authority. 
(3.) To make pupils self-governing. (4.) To teach the nature of law; its 
necessity in society, and the relation between rights and duties. 

IL— BASIS. 

Government rests ultimately upon authority, power or force. This may 
be: 

1. Moral. — That is, power making itself felt without appeal to pains and 
penalties. It depends for irs eflSciency upon (1) the character of the teacher, 
(2) upon the nature of the pupils, and (3) upon the relation between the 
two. 

2. Physical. — That is, power making itself felt, when necessary, by pains 
and penalties. The need of this will continue in schools and in society so 
long as human nature remains as it now i^. 

III. — METHODS OF ADMINISTRATION 

Are reducible to two: 

1. The method of restraining and coercing the desire of activity. 

2. The methods of directing and guiding this desire. 

IV. — THE PRACTICAL PBOBLEM 

In all governing: To secure the necessary order and unity of action in the 
whole body, and to allow the greatest possible individual freedom. 

• V. — PRACTICAL SUQGESTIONS. 

1. Have the fewest possible rules. 

2. Have only such rules as will commend themselves to fair-minded pupils. 
3 Do not attach specific penalties to general rules. 

4. Have no penalties which are unnecessarily irritating and offensive. 

5. Govern as far as possible without appearing to govern. 

G. Cultivate the honor and manhood of pupils by trusting them even 
though you are sometimes cheated. 
7. Remember that a child cannot entirely ''put away childish things." 

*NcyTK.— The goyerninR of a school cannot be separated from the teaching. The organization, 
general management, discipline and government, are amoDg the most effective agencies of in- 
struction. They form character. 
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IV. 
THE RECITATION. 

1. It is in the recitation that the real power and worth of the teacher is 
exhibited, for it is here that he may come in closest contact with the mind and 
heart of the pupil. 

2. The general purposes of the recitation maybe stated as follows: To 
cause the pupil to restate, so far as possible, in his own language, the matter 
contained in the assigned lesson; to give additional clearness to the pupil'a 
knowledge by means of illustration and explanation ; to create an interest in 
the subject by supplying suitable motives to pursue ic, and by engaging the 
pupil in the art of thinking. 

3. These are some of the marks of a good recitation: Good order and 
active attention ; a lively interest in the subject under discussion; an intelli- 
gent restatement of the matter contained in the lesson; a sharp appetite for 
knowledge; a disposition to ^Aini. 

4. Some of the qualities needed by the teacher are the following: A good 
knowledge of the subject and a living interest in it; a graceful, kindly man- 
ner; enough of the nervous temperament to give quick discernment to eye 
and ear; the ability to ask questions which are clear, definite, pointed and 
suggestive; skill in stimulating pupils t) self-activity. 

5. Some of the necessary mechanical elements in the recitation are the fol- 
lowing: A simple system of signals for calling and dismissing classes; a comely 
and uniform posture of pupils; calling pupils up without regard to numerical 
or alphabetic order; assigning lessons which are neither too long nor too- 
«hort; a time-table well planned and faithfully followed. 

V. 
TEACHERS' READING CIRCLE. 

The purposes of this organization are the following: 

1. To supplement the work of the institute by assisting teachers in pur- 
suing a systematic course of self instruction. 

2. To recommend to teachers a graduated course of study, showing where 
to begin and how to proceed. 

3. To secure to teachers a selection of good books at the lowest obtainable 
rates. 

4. To secure to teachers a proper credit for this course of study on the 
books of the county examiners. 

The following items embrace the essential features of this organization: 
I. Mode of Organizing a County Board. — In counties where the reading 
circle has not yet been organized teachers who are interested in this work 
should request the secretary of the county board of examiners to forward to 
the secretary of the State Council the names of six teachers whom he deems 
qualified to constitute a county board. From this list of six candidates the 
•State council will select fovr, who, with the secretary of the county board 
of examiners, will constitute the county board. Two of those members will 
hold office for two years and the other two for one year, subject to the pro- 
visions of section 4, in general regulations. As soon as possible this board 
will organize by the election of a president, a secretary and a treasurer. In 
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case the secretary of the county board of examiners neglects or refuses to 
apply for an organization, any ten teachers of the county may join in an 
application to the State Coancil, and may nominate candidates for the 
board. 

2. Membership. — The payment of an annual fee of fifty cents entitles any 
teacher to all the privileges of the State Reading Circle. 

3. Course of Study. ^Fiebj Year: 

a. Professional: Page's TJieory and Practice of Teachi^ig. 

b. History: Barnes's Oeiieral History to p. 312. 

c. Literature : Swinton's Studies in English Literature, with supple-^ 
mentarv reading. 

Second Year: 

a. Professional: Putnam's Outlines of Theory aiid Art of Teeu^hing. 

b. History: Barnes's General History, completed. 

c. Literature: Swinton's Studies in English Literature, completed. 
Third Year: 

a. Professional: Bain's Education as a Science. 

b. Psychology: Sully's Pyschology. 

c. History of Education: Com^pv^yre* 6 History of Pedagogy, 
Laurie's Life of Comenius is adopted as supplementary reading in any 

part of the course where there m^y be leisure for it. 

4. 7ext Books and Prices, 



Names of Books. 



Price to 
Circles. 



Barnes* Oeneral HUftoty 

Bain's Education <u a Science 

Compayre^s History of Pedagttgy* 

SoUy^s Ptfuchology^ ReinharVs Abridgement. 

Pagers Theory and Practice of Teaching 

Patnam*8 Theory and Art of Teaching 

Swinton's Studies in EnglUih Literature 




* Postage prepaid. 



These prices do not include postage or express charges. 



6. State Depository. — All books needed by the StaJ;e Reading Circle will be 
supplied from the State Depository in Lansing, in charge of Mr. Wesley 
Emery. Readers should give their orders for books to the secretary of the 
county board, who will obtain them in quantities from the Sta.e agent. 

6. Membership and Fees. — It should be remembered that the payment of 
the annual fee (50 cents) is necessary to constitute membership in the State 
reading circle. None but actual members are entitled to the privilege of 
buying the authorized text books at the reduced rates, and no others will be 
commended to the county examiners for credits on account of work done in 
the circles. 

Hereafter^ memberships will be regulated according to the following rules: 

a. All memberships will terminate on the 31st of Dt3cember in each year. 

b. When teachers become members of the circle after June 30 in any year,, 
the fee will be 25 cents ; but those memberships will terminate as in rule a. 
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c. The fee for renewal of memberships will in all cases be 50 cents. 

7. Certificates of Membership. — The county board shall give to each person 
paying the required fee a certificate of membership (blank 7) which shall 
entitle the holder to the privilege of buying text books at reduced rates^ and 
of receiving credits for work done. 

8. Teachers who are pursuing this work should form groups for review 
and discussion. Some chapter should be assigned for review, and each mem- 
ber should be asked to present one of the topics contained in it. 

VI. 

SCHOOL LAW.* 

PURPOSE. 

To make teachers intelligent in respect to their own lescal (1) duties^ (2) 
responsibilities, and (3) rights. (The references are to paragraphs of the 
school laws of 1885.) 

I. — DUTIES. 

1. To make thorough preparation for their work. This duty is both legal 
and moral. Examinations are based upon this assumption. 

2. To secure legal certificates before commencing to teach. (§§38, 40.) 

3. To pay for such certificates an annual institute fee. (§155.) 

4. To have written contracts with the proper officers before commencing 
to teach. (§40.) 

5. To keep required records, and to make report to director. (§40.) 

6. To teach four weeks of five days in each week for a month, unless the 
contracts provide otherwise. (§40.) 

7. To use in school such text books only, and to teach such studies as the 
school board shall direct. (§42.) 

8. In the management of a school to obey and enforce such rules and reg- 
ulations as the school board may adopt. (§44.) 

9. Not to act as agents for books, apparatus, furniture, etc. (§147.) 

II. — RESPONSIBILITIES, f 

1. The proper care of the school-house, furniture, apparatus, etc. 

2. Proper care for the health and comfort of pupils by attention to the 
warming, ventilation, etc., of the school rooms. 

3. Proper order and discipline in the school; proper methods of correction, 
and proper care in respect to the intercourse of pupils. 

4. The best methods of teaching, illustrating and explaining branches of 
study. 

5. Right habits, good manners, correct speech, and proper control of the 
temper. 

* Note.— No extended outlines of this topic are deemed necessary. Copies of the school laws are 
furnished to conductors of institutes, and other topics can be presented whenever circumstances 
make their presentation necessary. 

t Note.— Teachers are liable to forfeit their certificates and contracts for doing or neglecting to do 
certain things. 8uch forfeiture is a legal penalty. They are, therefore, legally responsible, by com- 
mon law or usage, for anything which may cause such forfeiture. Special provisions of statute law 
,are not necessary in relation to such matters. 
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III. — RIGHTS. 

1. To have a copy of the contract. (§40.) 

2. To expect the school-house and appendages to be kept in good condi- 
tion by the proper officer. (§48.) 

3. To have the usual holidays. (Page 67.) 

4. To close school to attend institutes without loss of wages. (§158.) 

5. To wages while a school is closed by the board on account of contagious 
diseases. (Pago 68.) 

6. To inflict necessary and reasonable punishment (XTfiagey necessity.) 

7. To be free, while in school, from disturbance by any person. (§44.) 

8. To expect from the school board prompt and efficient support in dealing 
with pupils guilty of "persistent disobedience. '^ (§44.) 

VII. 

PKIMARY READING. 

i. — PURPOSE. 

The purpose of instruction in primary reading is to assist the child in 
making the easiest transition from spoken to written language. 

II. — STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM. 

The problem of primary reading may be stated in these terms: (i) To 
teach the child a small vocabulary of printed words; and (2) to give him 
power to name new words for himself. 

1. When the child enters school he has a vocabulary of four or five hun- 
dred spoken words. By means of these symbols he gains knowledge through 
the sense of hearing. The purpose of instruction in primary reading is to 
give the pupil a new set of symbols, the counterparts of the old, so that he 
may gain knowledge through the sense of sight. 

2. Of the four or five hundred words in the child's spoken vocabulary, one 
hundred (say) are in very common use, and the first part of this problem con- 
sists in teaching the child, on simple authority, one hundred printed forms 
which are the mental equivalents of the spoken words in most common use 
The second part of the problem consists in drawing from this small printed 
vocabulary the elements of power that will enable the pupil to deybermine the 
names of new words for himself. 

III. — ^TO TEACH THE SMALL VOCABULARY. 

To the sense of sight words are things, and their names are to be taught 
by exciting an interest in the form (word), and then associating with this 
form its peculiar name. 

1. The words selected should be those which are in most common use, such 
as cat, hat, good, bad, runs, sees, etc. ; and whenever possible the pupil's 
interest should be excited in the thing whose symbol is to be learned. 

2. These words, one, two or three at a lesson, should be printed on the 
board, or pointed out on the chart, and they should be considered learned 

22 
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only when the child can recognize them instantly and with unfailing^ 
accuracy. 

3. As the words are learned^ they should be woven into eipressive phrases 
and sentences. 

4. Each new lesson should be preceded by a hunting exercise, i. e., the 
words previously learned should be presented collectively^ and the pupil 
should identify any form pointed out by the teacher. 

5. During this word-learning period the attention of the pupil, while in 
class, should be limited to two things: the. learning of new words, and the 
fluent reading of short sentences. 

6. The occupation of the pupil while at his seat should be the matching- 
of words. He should have a box of words printed on bits of cardboard, and 
from this collection he should select words corresponding to certain words in 
his book, or to words printed on the board. He should then construct sen- 
tences, old and new. 

IV. — THE BLEMENTS OF POWER. 

In order to name new words for himself, the child must know three things: 
(1) The letters of the alphabet; (2) the elementary sounds of the language ;. 
(3) the association of letters and sound. 

1. The easiest way to teach the letters is by printing words. By this act the 
word is separated into its parts (letters) and these parts are thus learned just 
as words are first learned. (HI.) Printing is also valuable as a means of 
impressing words sharply upon the pupil's mind. In this stage of progress 
the characteristic occupation of the pupil, while at his seat, should be the 
formation of words out of letters printed on hits of card board. 

2. The easiest way to teach the elementary sounds of the language is by 
the i<low pronunciation of words. The teacher should pronounce a word, 
and the pupil should name its vocal elements; and at other times the teacher 
should name certain elements and then the pupil should combine them into- 
a word, e, g,: 

Teacher: man; pupil: m-a-^; teacher, r-d-t; pupil, rat, 

3. The easiest way to teach the association of letter and sound is by oraV 
spelling. For this purpose it is recommended that the process be as follows i 

1. Naming the parts (letters) of the printed word m-a-n, 

2. Naming the parts (sounds) of the spoken word m-dr-n, 

3. Fusing the sounds into the spoken word, fnan, 

VIII. 
ADVANCED READING. 

The purpose of instruction in primary rt^ading is to furnish the pupil with 
an instrument for gaining knowledge and culture; the purpose of instruc- 
tion in advanced reading is to teach the pupil how to use this instrument and 
to aid him in securing results which this new art places within his reach. 

I. Some of the purposes of advanced reading may be stated as follows: 
I. To teach the art of interpreting language, or (>f gaining knowledge from 
books. 2. To foster a love for knowledge and good books. 3. To furnishi 
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the mind with food for thought and contemplation^ and to create skill in 
thinking. 

1. To interpret written language two things are necessary: 1. The word& 
must be significant^ or must yield the pupil some fit meaning. 2. The idea 
suggested by the words must be discerned in their proper relations and so 
constitute a clear thought. To test the pupil in these two particulars^ 
require him to reproduce the thought of the sentence^ paragraph^ or verse^ 
so far as possible, in his own language. 

2. A love for knowledge and books may be created by discussing the sub- 
ject matter of the paragraph or lesson, and by the interest which pupils will 
borrow from an intelligent and enthusiastic teacher. 

3. To test the furnishing of the pupil's mind, there should be a resort to 
recitations, discussions, and written essays, and a stimulus to thinking may 
be found in questions, in tracing out allusions, historical, geographical, etc., 
and in estimating the truth, beauty and propriety of the thoughts expressed. 

11. Reading proper, or the interpretation of written language, should pre- 
cede elocution, or the veal expression of thought. The thought should first 
be clearly comprehended, and then should be clearly and pleasantly expressed. 

1. To make sure that the thought has been clearly apprehended, pruceed 
as in I., 1. 

2. The faculty of reading aloud (elocution) may be tested in this way: Do 
those who listen as readily catch th*^ thought of the paragraph as though 
they were reading it? Is the effect oi this reading aloud pleasing? 

IX. 
ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 
I. — TBACHINQ THE SOUNDS. 

1. The sounds should be worked out from familiar words by sloto pronun- 
ciation, 

2. Or they may be given by the teacher, the pupils imitating. 

3. The position of the vocal 6rgan8 in making the sounds respectively 
should be noted as closely as possible. 

4. There should be abundant drills upon all the sounds, by a variety of 
methods. 

II. — REPRBSENTATIOX. 

1. Diacritical marks given as needed to indicate sounds learned. 

2. Table of diaciitical marks may be finally given — names and usea 
explained. 

3. Drills. Teacher articulate sounds, pupils represent them by written 
characters. 

III. — SUQQESTED EXERCISES. 

1. Suund studies : 

a. Word containing the sound given. 

b. Sound derived from the word. 

c. ^ound given in concert and singly. 
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d. Diacritical mark, if any. 

e. List of words containing the sound. 
/. Sounds classified. 

2. Words Analyzed : 

a. Pronounce the word. 

b. State the number of S}llables. 

c. Spell by sound. 

d. Classify each sound and tell how it is represented. 

1. By what letter. 

2. By what diacritical mark. 

3. Usual or unusual. 

3. Words and sentences dictated or copied and the letters marked. 

IV.— TABLE OF ELEMEMTART SOUNDS. 



Examples. 


Vocals. 


^ Examples. 


Sub-Vocals. 


Aspirates. 


Examples. 




Group I. 


beg 


b 


P 


pet 


me 


e 


dog 


d 


t 


to 


mYsB 


i 


go 


i 


k 


kit, cat 


m&te 


a 


gem, jug 


g^j 


ch 


chat 


m6t 


e 


lame 


1 


1 


clime 


mAt 
pool 


& 


me 
no 
ring, ink 


m 

n 

ng^n 






Group II. 
oo— ou 

• • • • 


puU 

• 


oo— uo 

• • 


rat 


r 


r 


prim 


pOle 





vat 


V 


f 


fat 


pall 

• • 


a 

• • 


woe 


w 


wh 


when 


p611 


6 


yet 
zest, as 


7 
z— S 


i — 9 


sit, cell 


Group III. 


dm 


a 


azure 


zh 


8h 


shut 


tis 


ti 


this 




th 


thin 


• 

ask 


• 

a 






h 


hat 


Ah 
ice 


a 


exist 


X— gz 

J. 


X— >k 8 


tax 


Diphthongs 
I— ft>C 


our 


— a>o 

• • 










on 


— a>6 

• « 










Qse 


Q— y + o 

• • 











Note on thb Tabus.— The vocals are grouped on the basis of the 
position of the organs in producing them. In the first three diphthongs 
the mark > (meaning ^'glide towards*') is used instead of + as express- 
ing more accurately the relation of the two sounds. 
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X. 

LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
I. — OBJECTS. 

1. The expression of thouj^ht with ease and correctness. 

a. Acquisition of words to represent ideas. 

b. Use of words in the sentence to express ideas. 

c. Correct pronunciation. 

d. Correct mechanical form. 

2. To inculcate a pure literary taste. 

II. — 0BSBRVATI0N8. 

1. Language is best learned through much practice. 

2. The end of eyery exercise is the correct expression of some thought. 

3. Therefore^ correction and criticism should be subordinate ; their neces- 
sity prevented by proper grading and supervision. 

III. — METHODS. 

First Step : — Learning to use the pencil. 
Suggested exercises : 1. Preparatory — oral; conversations, correct use of 
idioms. 2. Copying words — names of objects, from black-board. 3. 
Copying sentences, from black-board or book. 4. Writing sentences 
containing a given word. 5. Dictation exercises. 6. Initial capital 
and closiQg point. 

Second Step : — Expression of thought derived from objects or pictures. 
Suggesteti Exercise: 1. Pictures — close observation, perhaps led by the 
teacher; then writing out in various forms or idioms what is seen in 
the picture. 2. Objects: Pupils have in hand an object (flower, leaf, 
mineral, toy, etc.,) observe, and write what they see. 3. Other things 
in or out of the school-room written about in a similar way. 4. Dic- 
tation exercises extended. 5. Punctuation work extended, with suit- 
able sentence writing. 

Third Step : — Descriptions and narrations. 
Suggested Exercises: 1. Actions — things done by teacher or pupil des- 
cribed. 2. Things done by pupil (on way to school, on a holiday, etc.,) 
narrated. 3. Processes described in detail, as, how to wash the face, 
to make bread, to catch fish, to play ball, to shoe a horse. 4. Reports 
of happenings in and about the school. 5. Fuller descriptions of 
buildings, places, journeys, etc. 6. Letter writing. 7. Word analysis 
— suffixes and prefixes. 

Fourth Step : — Reproductions. 
Sugi^ested Exercises : 1. Reproduction of stories, or selections, read or 
related by the teacher. 2. Abstracts, or answers to questions on the 
reading lesson. 3. Written work, from memory, on various school les- 
Sons. 4. Literary gems reproduced from memory. 5. The parts of 
the sentence — name and action words — perhaps others. 
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Fifth Step : — Origination. 
Suggested Exercises. 1. Imaginary stories from pictures. 2. Stories 
from given conditions; as two persons in a boat^ the events; four 
persons sitting in a room^ conversation. 3. Stories from furnished 
outlines. 4. Word studies; figurative words^ derivations^ defining. 

Sixth Step. — Formal composition. 
Suggested Exercises: 1. Formal essays — gathering material — outline — 
elaboration. 3. Turning poetrv into prose. 3. Expansion of a fable, 
ditty, proverb, etc., into a story. 4. Abstract of contents of a book 
read, or report of special parts of it. 

XI. 

TECHNICAL GRAMMAR. 

I. — OBJECTS. (in the ORDER OF IMPORTANCE.) 

1. Education, t. «., the training of judgment, reason, etc. 

2. Increased power of interpreting authors. 

3. Improvement of one's speech through a knowledge of its laws. 
The last consideration is too often allowed to over-top the others. 

II. — METHODS. 

1. The sentence being the unit of discourse, is naturally the point of 
departure in grammatical study. 

The child is already familiar with the thing to be stadied.* 

2. Parsing and analysis are essentially alike, t. e., they are both exercises 
in the classification of the elements of the sentence. 

3. The principle of classification here is similarity in use. 

The child is already familiar with the classification of material objects. 
Illustrate with books, apples, hats, flowers, etc. 

4. Begin with the parts of speech in their order, and practice on these 
until the pupil readily classifies the words of easy prose. 

Beginners should be required to give the use of a word before its name, 
thereby keeping the principle of classification before the mind. 

5. In like manner take up the sub-classification of each part of speech in 
turn, with thorough drill on the inflections. 

Usage governing inflected forms should be faithfully learned and applied. 

6. (Jlassification of phrases and clauses. Practice contraction and expan- 
4iion of these elements, thus showing more clearly their substantative, adjec- 
tive and adverbial nature. 

7. Infinitives, participial constructions, and some of the pronoun clauses 
are often difficult, and must receive careful treatment to make their nature 
and relation evident to ordinary pupils. 

III. — OBSERVATIONS. 

1. Grammar is not one of the primary studies. It cannot be profitably 
-entered upon before the sixth grade. 

2. Teachers sometimes make the mistake of trying to bring all usages 
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mn&er a few simple rales. Many of the idioms^ in which our langaage 
^abounds^ must be left for special advanced sudy. 

3. Any parsing or analysis that is done mechanically or from memorized 
lists does violence to the reason and defeats the most important object of the 
study. 

4. With the study of technical grammar should be coupled regular and 
systematic practice in composition. 



XII. 
MORALS AND MANNEKS. 
I. — FUNDAMENTAL IDBA8. 

1. Morals relate to the things that ought or ought not to be done. 

2. Moral culture is essential to the welfare of the state and to the pros- 
fperity of society. 

3. The supreme duty of the schools is training in moral principles — gen- 
•uine character. 

II. — METHODS. (INDIRECT. ) 

1. Moral culture^ as a process^ consists in renderings a, the moral feelings 
•quick and strongs and^ by the moral judgment sound and exact. 

2. Training in moral practices is superior to instruction in moral princi- 
ples, because it establishes the habit of right doing. 

i#3. A wisely managed school in its regular exercises and modes of discipline 
furnishes the best of training in the elements of good character^ viz. : obedi- 
•ence, punctuality, cleanliness, good manners, rights of others, a trained will, 
.self-control. 

4. The conditions of success here are : 

a. The moral character of the teacher: sincere, prudent, courteous, 

even-tempered, a warm heart, genial nature, earnest manner, ex- 
emplary habits. 

b. The teacher's knowledge of child-nature, enabling him to supply 

tbe right motives, and to bring to bear the right influences. 

III. — METHODS, (direct.)* 

I. Topics to be treated at stated times, or as occasion offers: Honesty, 
ikindness, truthfulness, unselfishness, reverence, purity in thought, word and 
•deed, obedience to parents, teachers, and the laws. 

2 Correction of evil and bad habits: Idleness, profanity, lying, stealing, 
obscenity, use of tobacco and intoxicating drinks. 

3. Means to be used : Current incidents, anecdotes, stories, noble lives, 
heroic deeds, sentiments in the school lessons, didactic talks. 

4. Attack prevailing evils by a kind and thorough general talk; special 
ones, singly and in private. 

* Nora.— It woald b« well to illastrate the method of treating one or more of the topics in 1 
• and S. 
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XIII. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

II. — AIMS OF GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 

1. Since the earth is man's dwelling place it is desirable that he should be 
acquainted with its characteristic features^ hence one aim of geographical 
study is to give a knowledge of the contour, relief, hydrography, climate, etc., 
of the earth. 

2. Since the inhabitants of different parts of the earth are affected by the 
character of their land, a second aim of geographical study is to know the 
relations between the physical surroundings of a people and its progress in 
civilization, commerce, etc. 

3. Since man in his turn modifies the physical character of the earth, a 
third aim of geographical study is to learn the influence of these modifications 
(draining lakes, dikes, etc.) upon the physical structure of the country. 

4. A fourth aim of geographical study is the acquisition of a sufficient 
amount of knowledge to readily understand geographical allusions in current . 
literature. 

5. The study of geographical facts and relations employs the powers of 
observation, memory, comparison, imagination, reasoning, delineation, etc.,. 
hence a further aim of geographical study is the systematic cultivation of 
these powers. 

n. — METHODS OF TEACHING. 

1. A correct method of teaching geography should be based upon a study 
of the nature of geography, the intellectual status of the pupil and the means 
of acquiring geographical knowledge. 

2. Earl Hitter defines geography as ''The science of our planet, its parts^ 
peculiarities, and special relations to nature and to man. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ t;\^q 
subject matter of geography is the earth as an organic whole, where parts 
stand in necessary connection and hold among one another a relation of cause 
and effect." 

3. The intellectual status of the pupil may be taken as fairly indicated by 
the customary grading into primary, grammar, and high school. We thus 
have three grades of geographical work. In accordance with the account 
given above of the nature of geography the subject matter of each grade will 
be the same — the method of teaching and amount of detail will alone differ 
in each. 

4 The means of acquiring geographical knowledge are direct observation, 
reading accounts of the observations of others, study of representations 
of geographical objects. As all classes of geographical facts admit of graphi- 
cal presentation, the map is the chief means of acquiring geographical 
knowledge. Hence acquiring the power to read maps forms a leading feature 
in the correct method of teaching geography. 

m.—PRIMARY COURSE. 

1. The object of this course is to give power to read m^ips. This power 
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can be acquired only by (1) obserying geographical objects, (2) describing the 
result of this observation, and (3) by representing {i. e,, mapping) the object 
observed and described. 

2. This work can be done only in the child's neighborhood. Hence the 
first geographical study is home geography. 

3. In accordance with the statements above there are three steps in the 
study of a geographical object — observation, description, representation. 
These constitute the order of teaching. 

4. The primary course being preparatory to the grammar and high school 
courses, it must include such topics as will lay a foundation for them. These 
will be: (a) Apparent motions of the sun, change of seasons, etc. (b) 
Form, relief, hydrography and other features of physical structure, {c) Cli- 
mate, organic life, etc. {d) Man, political divisions, industries, etc. All 
these must be studied as presented in the child's neighborhood, as a basis for 
future work. (Refer to ii., 3, closing sentence.) 

3. The following is an order of lessons founded upon the foregoing con- 
siderations : 

1. Horizon. (Observe position and form; describe what is observed; 

represent by drawing a circle.) 

2. Points of compass as positions in the horizon from school-house as 

center. 

3. Exercises in observing, describing, and representing position, direction 

and distance of objects lying between school-house and horizon. 

4. Relative character of position, direction, etc., shown by changing 

center of horizon. 

5. Surface.* (a) Land features, (b) Water features. 

6. Climate. 

7. Vegetation. 

8. Animals. 

9. Inhabitants. 

10. Political divisions. 

11. Villages, towns, cities; means of communication. 

12. Commercial relations. 

13. Parallel with the above course of lessons should run a series in observ- 

ing the apparent motions of the sun, moon, etc. ; the change of 
seasons and other similar phenomena. Of course these lessons must 
be given when suitable opportunities of observing the phenomena 
occur. 
6. The aim of the primary course is to teach map-readiiig. This is accom- 
plished when the neighborhood has been observed, described and represented. 
Hence, the pupil should pass from the study of the home to the study of the 
earth as represented by a globe. The order of lessons would be — 

1. The globe represents the earth as to shape. 

2. Show position of the home on the globe. 

3. Locate and name the continents and the oceans from the home as 

centre. 

4. Study North America, United States, Michigan from globe and wall 

map. Very little detail. Order of lessons same as in study of home. 



*NoTB.— In teaching the repreeentatioa of the surfacd ot ih« viciniiy, uste the manner adopted in 
the map« the papll wfll hereafter study. 

V3 
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IV. — GRAMMAR SCHOOL AND HIGH SCHOOL COURSES. 

1. Work in these grades will^ to a certain extent^ be affected by the text* 
book used. 

2. Precede both courses by advanced courses in home geography. 

3. The wall map should be the centre of all study in these grades. Papils 
read from the wall map the Ipsson of the following day to be reviewed before 
recitation on the hand map in their geographies. High school pupils should 
write down the results of their map reading. 

4. The lessons when recited should also be drawn on slate or blackboard. 
Becitation (description) and map drawing (representation) should go hand 
in* hand, as a result of map reading (observation). Whatever is recited 
should be drawn; whatever is drawn should be recited. Map copying is 
useless. 

5. Suggested order of topics: Position, boundaries coast line (bays, capes, 
etc.,) form, peninsulas, islands, areas, length of coast line, relief, hydrographji 
climate, vegetation, animals, man, political divisions and capitals, relations 
to commerce and civilization. 

XIV. 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

I. — OBJECTS TO BB OBTAINED. 

1. Creation in pupils of a taste for the reading and study of history. 

2. Information on the part of pupils as to books to be read, and as to 
methods of reading and study. 

3. Knowledge: 

a. Which shall serve as a basis for future reading and study. 
h. Which shall render reading intelligible by enabling the pupil to 
understand historical references. 

II. — GB1S1BRAL PLAN OF TEACHING. 

1. Select some topic for study. 

2. Find out through the pupils what text-books and other works on XJ. S. 

history are in the neighborhood, and can be made available. 

3. Read from the different books and converse with the class on the topic. 

4. Teacher and pupils read in class, stories, anecdotes, and biographical 
sketches from other books. 

5. Stories and anecdotes bearing on the topic may be given orally by mem- 
bers of the class, but in all such cases '^authorities " should be required of 
the pupils. 

6. Reproduction by pupils, both orally and in writing, of the substance of 
what has been read or related. 

7. Constant use of maps to fix locations. It is exceedingly desirable to 
keep before the class an outline map of North America, including the West 
Indies. 

8. Reference to books of history and biography for subsequent reading. 

9. Directions and suggestions as to future reading and study. 
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III. — TOPICS FOR STUDY. 

1. Aborigines; discoveries; explorations; settlements and colonies ; Revo- 
Intionary war; IJnited States civU and political history; slavery; the war of 
Secession ; growth and development ; wars. 

XV. 

ARITHMETIC. 

ILLUSTRATIVE TOPICS. 

1. Notation and numeration : 

a. Primary methods ; 

b. Advanced methods. 

% Fundamental processes : 

a. Primary, as applied to integers ; 

b. Advanced decimals — multiplication and division. 

3. Fractions: 

a. Primary methods ; 

b. Advanced methods. 

4. Applied work : 

a. Denominate quantities ; . 

b. Percentage, proportion.* 

I. — GENERAX PRINCIPLES. 

1. To present and develop any subject in arithmetic to a class of pupils, 

a. Find out : 

1. What they know of arithmetic io general; 

2. What is their stock of knowledge preparatory to a study of the 

subject in hand. 

b. Have a clear idea of : 

1 . The subject to be taught ; 

2. The natural divisions of the subject; 

3. Their order and relation; 

4. How much can be mastered by the class. 

c. Then in each division of the subject : 

1. Teach the process; 

2. Test the pupil's ability to follow and understand the process; 

3. Train the pupils to correctness and rapidity of work. 

d. Show the connections and dependencies of the several parts of the 

subject as to each other. 

II. — PRIMARY NUMBERS. 

1. Development and expansion of the idea of number; 

a. Counting to 100 with and without objects ; 

b. Counting by 2*8, 3's, etc. 

2. Writing and reading numbers to 10, 100, 1,000. 

3. Development of ground rules: 

* NOTS.— The above topics will suggest to experienced Instructors a snfllcient variety of exercises 
in the principles and operations of arithmetic. To those who desire more detailed work, reference 
Is made to the foUowlng outline : 
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a. Simple additions, 2 + 2=4, 2 + 3=5, etc. ; 

h. Simple additions and multiplications, 2 + 2^=4, two 2'8=:4, 2x2 
=4, etc. ; 

c. Simple additions and subtractions, 2 + 2=4, 4 — 2=2, etc ; 

d. Simple subtractions and divisions, 4 — 2 — 2=0, 4 contains 2 two 

times, 4-7-2=2, i of 4=2.; 
e* Simple multiplications and divisions, 3x4=12, 12-r-3=4, etc. ; 
/• Simple exercises combining the four rules.* 

III. — COMMON FRACTIONS. 

1. Consideration of denominator and numerator: 

a. OflSce of each ; 

b. Their relations ; 

c. Effect of operations upon either, — both. 

2. Seductions — cases. 

3. Addition and subtraction. 

4. Model exercises — topic. Reduction^ unless otherwise requested by the 
institute, f 

IV. — DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

1. Relation to integers. 

2. Relation to common fractions : 

a. How derived from ; 
h. How changed to. 

3. Notation: 

a. Differs from integers ; 
h. Explain. 

4. Numeration. 

5. Addition and subtraction. 

6. Multiplication — deduce rule for pointing. 

7. Division — deduce rule for pointing. 

v.— SLATE AND BOARD WORK FOR ADVANCED PRIMARY. 

1. Rapid reading of numbers carried to nine places. 

2. Writing numbers from dictation, beginning with the smaller ones and 
increasing gradually to those of nine places. 

3. Work designed to secure facility in the four ground rules. 

4. Combinations of the four rules. 

VI. — COMMON FRACTIONS. 

1. Multiplication — deduce the rule. 

2. Division — deduce the rule. 

3. Model exercise — topic. Division of Fractions, unless otherwise requested 
by the institute. 

* Note.— In accomplishinfi: the above, use objects when necessary or desirable, 
t Note.— It is BugKested that on the day previous the instructor ask the members to indicate 
through the question-oox their choice of some topic in fractions. 
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VII. — PBRCBNTAGB. 

Model ezercise^topic to be designated by the institute. 

VIII. — 8UGQB8TIONS. 

1. Time to be given to the subject: 

a. By primary classes ; 
b.' By advanced classes; 

c. For oral or mental exercises ; 

d. For written exercises. 

2. In slate and blackboard work require: 

a. Correctness; 

b. Bapidity; 

c. Neatness. 

3. The rule should be : 

a. Elicited from the pupil as an expression of his understanding of the 

operation. 

b. Then revised by comparison with the rule in the text-book. 

4. The explanation should be a demonstration of the correctness of the 
Tule^ connecting the operation with the principles upon which it depends — 
not a mere description. 

5. Bate of advancement of pupils. 

6. Constant attention to. rapid drill work. 

7. Beviews should be frequent. 

8. Examinations should be honest and thorough. 

XVL 

CIVIL GOVBRNBiENT. 
I. — GOVEBKMENTS. 

1. Definition and object. 

2. Kinds: 

a. Patriarchal; 

b. Theocratic; 

c. Monarchial; 

d. Aristocratic; 
0. Democratic; 
/. Bepublican. 

3. Political maxims. 

II. — OOVBBNMBKT OF THB UNITED STATES. 

Periods : 

a. Colonial; 

b. Under Articles of Confederation — insufficiency of; 

c. Under Constitution — origin and preamble. 
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2. Branches: 

a. Legislative — ^law making, congress: 

1. Senate, eligibility, number of members. 

2. House of Bepresentatives — eligibility, number of members* 
J. Executive — law enforcing : 

1. Election of president and vice president. 

2. Powers and duties; 

3. Cabinet — how constituted, duties. 
c. Judiciary — law interpreting; 

1. Courts — supreme, circuit, district ; 

2. Judges. 

3. Special constitutional provisions. 

a. Prohibitions on U. S. habeas corpus, eor post facto, etc. 

b. Personal rights. 

III. — STATE Q0VBRNMENT8 AS EBPEE8ENTED BY MICHIGAN. 

1. Belation to general government : 

a. Rights of States ; 

b. State prohibitions. 

2. Branches of State government. 

a. Legislative — branches, powers, number members, eligibility, term ;: 

b. Executive — State officers, powers and duties, term, eligibility. 

c. Judiciary. 

1. Justice courts — jurisdiction, functions ; 

2. Probate courts — ^jurisdiction, functions ; 

3. Circuit courts — ^jurisdiction, officers; 

4. Supreme court — how constituted, where held. 

3. County government. 

4. Township government. 

5. Municipal government. 

xvn. 

SPELLING. 
I, — RESULTS SOUGHT. 

1. Knowledge of the proper form and use of words. 

2. Power of close observation and correct habit of study. 

3. Power of unconscious, automatic spelling. 

II. — MATERIAL. 

1. The child's vocabulary ; 

2. Words in the reading book ; 

3. Words in the spelling book ; 

4. Words in other text-books ; 

5. Misspelled words from compositions and other written exercises ; 

6. The dictionary; 

a. For correct spelling; 

b. For correct pronunciation. 
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III. — ORAL SPELLING. 



1. Pupils should be drilled in vocalization : 

a. XJotil they can readily distinguish the various sounds of the different 

letters and their combinations ; 
h. Until they are able to spell each word by sound and by letter, to 
name the silent letters^ and to explain the use of substitutes. 



IV. — WKITTBN SPELLING. 



1. Should be introduced as early in the course as possible ; 

2. Should be employed with special reference to training the eye to know 

words by their forms'; 

3. Diacritical marks should be thoroughly mastered ; 

4. All written work should be done in the best and most careful manner. 



V. — WORK IN ADVANCED CLASSES. 

1. Teach a few principal rules, inductively and thoroughly. 

2. Teach formation, — Word analysis: 

a. Of compounds, — ^permanent and temporary ; 
h. Of derivatives,— roots, prefixes, sufiSxes. 

3. Teach use of synonyms and homonyms. 

VI. — SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Spelling should cultivate perception, attention, memory : therefore pro- 
nounce a word fairly and usually but once for the pupils when in class. 

2. Have pupils use everything necessary to the correct printing of a word, — 
capitals, hyphen, abbreviation mark, apostrophe. 

3. Oive special attention to words in most familiar use, teaching meaning 
with form and having pupils define and use in sentences. 

4. Since the practical benefit of knowing how to spell is limited mainly to 
what we write, have pupils study spelling lessons by copying. 

9. Create a lively interest in spelling by means of head marks, choosing 
sides, spelling matches, excusing from school by test spelling, examiners, 
logomachy, and other spelling games. 

6. Have it understood that learning the spelling is an essential part of each 
lesson in all the text-books used. 

7. Review frequently, and sometimes without previous notice. Omit all 
words of infrequent use. 

8. With the pupil's progress the attention given oral spelling should 
diminish, while that given written spelling should increase. 

XVIII. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND THE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL AND 

NARCOTICS. 

I. — INTRODUCTORY. 

1. Reason for calling the attention of teachers to the subject: 

a. Value of health and physical development ; 

b. Serious results of ignorance of hygienic laws ; 

c. The teacher's responsibility in the matter of his pupil's health. 
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2. Divisions of the subject: 
a. Anatomy; 
J. Physiology; 
c. Hygiene^with a definition of each. 

II. — MBTHOD OF TEACHING.* 

1. Before commencing school : 

a. Thoroughly inspect school-house^ premises, out-buildings ; 

b. Insist on repairs where needed; 

c. Secure cleanliness and prospective comfort before opening school; 

d. Maintain these by vigilant personal attention. 

2. After commencing school (with reliable text-books as guides) : 

a. Bones: 

1. Head and face, calling attention to their structure, in manner 

of joining, etc. 

2. Shoulders, arms and hands; 

3. The trunk, including spinal column, ribs, breast and hip bones; 

4. The legs and feet; 

5. Position of body; 

6. Effect of tobacco on bones, especially of the young. 

b. The muscles, voluntary and involuntary: 

1. Their use; 

2. Hygiene of the muscles; e. g., need of good food, exercise, rest, 

change of position, etc. 

3. EfFect of alcoholic drinks on muscles. 

c. Food, — divided into three classes : 

1. Mineral, as lime, salt, phosphorus; 

2. Tissue-making, as meat, eggs, grains; 

3. Heat-making, as butter, fats, sugar, etc. 

4. Alcohol as food — not useful. 

5. Effect of alcohol on tissues. 

d. Digestion: 

1. Teeth and salivary glands; 

2. Stomach and intestines; 

3. Proper care of these organs; 

4. Effects of alcohol upon them; 

5. Effect of tobacco upon them. 

e. Bespiration: 

1. Nostrils, bronchial tubes, lungs, diaphragm; their structure; 

2. Why we breathe; what we exhale; 

3. Importance of good ventilation ; 

4. Effects of tight clothing, stooping posture, etc. 

5. Effect of alcohol on the lungs; 

6. Effect of tobacco smoke on throat and lungs ; 

7. Proper care of throat and lungs. 

/. Circulation: 

1. Anatomy, physiology and hygiene of the heart, arteries and 

capillaries ; 

2. Action of alcohol on the circulatory organs and the blood; 

3. Action of tobacco on the heart. 



* NoTK.— Make the study eminently practical. 
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g. The skin : 

1. Its structure; 

2. Absorbent powers; 

3. Need of frequent bathing; 

4. Caution against wet clothing, strong draughts, chills, etc. 
A. Animal heat, how produced and maintained : 

1. Alcohol as a protection against extremes of heat and cold. 
i. The nervous system : 

1. The brain and its divisions ; 

2. The spinal cord ; its connections, situation and means of pro- 

tection; 

3. Proper care of these organs; 

4. EfFect of alcohol on the brain and nerves ; 

5. EfFect of tobacco, tea, coffee, opium, etc., on brain and nerves. 
j. Duties of teachers towards pupils in case of special emergencies : 

1. As chills and fever; 

2. Sudden changes of weather; 

3. Wet feet and clothing ; 

4. Personal physical disabilities, as defective vision, speech, etc. 

NoTS TO THS IKSTBUCTOB.— Alcohol, tobacoo, and opiam are all narcotics. The objection to 
them, from a physiological point of view, is that they are active poisons. Very grave objections can 
be urged against them all becaose of their effect on the intellect and character/ 
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MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH 

ANNUAL MEETING. 



Lansing^ Tuesday^ December 28, 1886. 

BVENINO SESSION. 

The Association was called to order at 7:30 by the President. 

The exercises of the evening began with a quartet, ''The Sweetest of Flow- 
ers/' rendered by Mrs. Flora A. Rarrick, Miss Ella Baker, Mr. G. W. Bement 
and L A. Baker. 

Miss Emily B. Barnard, pianist 

DeTotional exercises were conducted by Bev. Mr. Beal, of Lansing. 

A ladies' quartette, entitled ''The Winter Song," was then finely rendered 
by Miss Kate Sickles, Miss Nora Towne, Miss Ella Baker, and Mrs. F. A. 
Barrick. 

The teachers were welcomed in a few well chosen words by Hon. Wm. 
Donovan, President Board of Education, Lansing Public Schools. 

An appropriate response, on behalf of the Association, was given by Prof. 
A. £. Haynes. 

The annual address of the President was then delivered by Supt. D. Howell, 
of Lansing, on "Character the Leading Object of Education." 

The following committee on Nation^ Association Exhibit was named by 
the President : 

Hon. Joseph Estabrook, Supt. Pub. Inst. ; Supt. L. R. Halsey, Battle 
Oreek ; Supt. J. G. Plowman, White Pigeon ; Prof. J. M. B. Sill, Ypsilanti. 

The President declared the Association adjourned. 
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Represektativb Hall, ) 



Lansing, December 29, 1886 

WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 



The Association was called to order by the President at 9.00 a. m. 

Quartette: '' Come Let Us Sing." 

Devotional exercises were conducted by the Bey. Mr. Beattie, of Lansing. 

Music: ** Jubilate Deo." 

The following telegram was then read to the Association: 

Colorado Springs, Col., ) 
December 28, 1886. J 
D. Howell, Pres, State Teachers' Association : 

Colorado teachers here in session wish you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

H. F. WAGNER, President. 

Upon instruction by the Association, the Secretary sent the foUowing^ 

response : 

Lansing, Mich,, December 29, 1886. 

H. F. Wagner, Pres, Co\ Teachers' Association, 

Colorado Springs, Col,: 

The Bfichigan State Teachers* Association return greetings. Success to you. A Happy 
New Year and a Glorious 4th of July. 

GEO. BARNES, Secretary. 

'' Proper Limitations and Proper Relations of SSubjects taught in Ungraded 
Schools," was presented by Supt. S. G. Burkhead, cf Saginaw City. 

The subject was discussed by Prof. A. B. Hayhes, Prof. Barr, Mr. Chas. C» 
Bryant, Mr. Legg, Mr. T. S. Clark, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. DeCamp, Mr. Kent, 
Mr. Cornell, and Mr. Uoisington. 

After a short recess, a paper on the following subject was read by Mary E. 
Tilton, of Lansing : ^^ The Want, the Worth, and the Cultivation of a Taste 
for Good Literature." 

The discussion of the subject was led by Superintendent E. C. Thompson, 
of Albion, followed by Messrs. Haynes, Fiske, Ginn, Curtiss, and Barr. 

Professor Dickey arose and said: Mr. President, I protest against the 
circulation of the sheet (New York Weekly) that I hold in my hand. 

The President ordered the protest entered on the minutes of the Association. 

The following committees were appointed by the President. 

Committee on Resolutions. — Superintendent Chas. W. Pickell, Superintend- 
ent E. A. Wilson, Superintendent E. P. Church, Superintendent Wesley 
Sears, Professor Austin Geor^^e. 

Committee on Nominations. — Professor E. A. McEwan, Superintendent C. 
N. Kendall, Superintendent H. N. French, Superintendent C. L. Bemis, 
Professor E. A. Strong. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Association called to order by the President at 2 P. M. 
A telegram from the Illinois State Teachers' Association was read as 
follows : 
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Springfield, lU., December 29, 1886. 

D. Howell, Pre8, Mich, State Teachers' Asso.: 

The Illinois State Teachers* Association send greetings, and will cordially welcome 
the Michigan teachers at the National Educational Association. 

CHAS. J. PARKER, President. 

REPLY. 

Lansing, Mich., December 29, 1886. 

Chas. J. Parker, Pres. III. State Teax:hers' Asso., Springfield, III.: 

The Michigan State Teachers' Association return greetings, and will meet you at 
National Educational Association. 

GEO. BARNES, Secretary. 

A letter relating to financial aid for Mr. Jocelyn, of Shiawassee county, in 
defending himself for manslaughter, was read and referred to the committee 
on resolutions. 

A paper entitled **An Inquiry About Some Pedagogical Principles '' was 
read by Prof. D. Putnam, of Ypsilanti. 

The following gentlemen took part in the discussion : Prof. A. George, 
Pres. L. R. Fiske, Prof. A. E. Haynes, Supt. W. C. Qinn, Supt. J. Q. Plow- 
man, Supt. Demerest, and Mr. Cornell. 

Paper, "Kindergarten Work in Primary Schools,'' was read by Nina C. 
Vandewalker, of Calumet. 

The discussion of the paper was opened by Supt. J. W. Bwing, followed 
by Messrs. Church, Briggs, Grawn, Sears, Haynes, Pickell, George, Sinclair, 
and French. 

Mr. Hall made a statement in regard to the Bay View Summer school. 

Mr. H. R. Pattengill stated that " the Moderator would publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Association within the memory of men now living, and 
that subscribers to the Moderator are always welcome." 

The following telegram from the Indiana State Teachers' Association was 

received and read : 

Indianapolis, Ind., December 29, 1886. 

President Michigan State Teachers* Association: 

The Indiana State Teachers* Association, in thirty-third annual session, send greet- 
ings. 

CYRUS W. HODGIN. 

REPLY. 

Lansing, Mich., December 29, 1886. 

Cyrus W, Hodgin, I¥esident Indiana State Teachers' Association, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

The Michigan State Teachers' Association return greetings. Meet us at National 
Educational Association. 

GEO. BARNES, Secretary. 

The attendance of the Association during the day was about four hundred 
and fifty. 

WEDNESDAY EYEKINQ SESSION. 

Meeting called to order by the President at 7:30 o'clock. 
Music: '* What from Vengeance yet Restrains Me." 
Music — Ladies' quartette: " The Rustic Dance." (Encored.) 
The address of the evening was deliyered by Hon. Theo. Nelson^ Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

25 
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Subject: ''The Undergraduate Youth of Our Time. 

Music: " The Brook by the HiU.'* 

The Association was adjourned by the President. 



» 



THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 

Reprbsbntativb Hall, ) 
Thursday, December 30, 1886. ) 

Meeting called to order by the President at 9 o'clock. 
Music: "Guide me, Thou Great Jehovah." 

Devotional exercises were conducted by Supt. E. P. Church, of Greenville. 
Music: trio, "Praise ye the Lord.'' 

The report of the committee on National Association Exhibit was read 
by Prof. J. M. B. Sill. 

The committee recommends : 

1. That the schools of Michigan begin immediately to prepare for the National Asso- 
ciation, which is to convene in Chicago July 7, 1887, an exhibit. 

2. That we nominate as committee to prosecute this subject, and to secure the neces- 
sary appropriation from the Legislature, D. Howell, H. R. Pattengill, and Supt. -elect 
Estabrook. J. M. B. Sill, 

L. R, Halsey, 
J. G. Plowman, 

Committee, 

The following resolution was read and adopted by the association : 

To the Honorable Legislature of Michigan : 

Whereas, It has been enacted by om: State Legislature that instruction be given in 
all our public schools on the nature and effect of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics 
upon body and mind ; and 

Whereas, This legislation has met our hearty and unanimous approval : be it there- 
fore 

Eesolvedy That we, the teachers of Michigan, in convention assembled, do hereby 
express our heartfelt and grateful appreciation of the wisdom and patriotism of this 
act of the Legislature, and recognizing the logical connection between the instruction 
required to be given upon the evil effects of the tise of alcoholic drinks as a beverage, 
and the absolute and entire legal prohibition of the manufacture and sale thereof, we 
most earnestly petition your honorable body to submit to the people for their decision 
a constitutional amendment forever prohibiting the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors as a beverage. 

Lansing, December 29, 1886. ^ 

Supt. J. W. Ewing moved that the Secretary of this Association prepare a 
circular on the National Association Exhibit and mail the same to members. 

The motion was carried. 

A paper entitled *' Education and the Labor Problem" was presented by 
L. R. Fiske, President of Albion College. 

The discussion was opened by Prof. H. C. Adams, of the University, 
followed by Messrs. Davis, Graves, Cornell, Ewing, French, and Clark. 

RECESS OF TEN MINUTES. 

Paper, '*How Can the County Institute be Made More Profitable?" by 
Prof. Hamilton King, of Olivet College. 
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The discussion was opened by Supt. W. S. Perry, of Ann Arbor. 
The following gentlemen also made some remarks on the question: Clark, 
Rork, Cornell, Bryant, Cox, H. R. Cass, Smith, and Fitch. 
The Association adjourned for dinner. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Association called to order by the President at 2 o'clock. 

A communication was read from Prof. J. Estabrook, Supt. elect of Public 
Inst., expressing his regret and disappointment at being detained by illness 
from meeting with the Association. 

A paper, " The Reading Circle," was read by Prin. L. C. Hull, of Detroit. 

A report of the State Reading Circle Council was given by D. Howell. 

The discussion of Mr. Hull's paper was carried on by Messrs. Legg, French, 
Haynes, and H. R. Pattengill. 

The next hour was taken up by delegates from the various county teachers' 
associations on the subject of the condition and needs of the public schools. 

A report of committee from delegates from county associations : 

1. We are in favor of county supervision. 

2. We think that some measure ought to be taken to secure a more general attendance 
of the common school teachers at our State Teachers* Association. 

8. There should be a more fl^eneral attendance at our county institutes. 

4. That our district schooui ou^ht to be better provided with maps, charts, globes, 
clocks, bells and simple apparatus m general. 

5. That our truant lavTs ought to be so changed as to make them effective. 

6. That provision should be made for the grading of district schools. 

The following delegates spoke upon the resolutions : 

Superintendent McCall, of Gratiot county; Prof. A. E. Haynes, of Hills- 
dale county; Mr. A. R. Hardy, of Ingham county; Superintendent J. A. 
Sinclair,' of Wayne county; Superintendent Geo. Barnes, of Livingston 
county; Superintendent Slauson, of Houghton county; Superintendent J. 
<J. Plowman, of St. Joseph county; Superintendent Wesley Sears, of Gen- 
esee county; Superintendent McEibben, of Oceana county. 

Delegates from other counties were present, as follows : 

W. C. Ginn, of Hillsdale county ; C. T. Grawn, Grand Traverse county; 
E. T. Curtiss, Houghton county; James H. Eave, Mason county; E. P. 
Church, Montcalm county; Mr. Cornell, Clare county; E. M. Fisher, St 
Clair county. 

The delegates seemed to be unanimous in Tavor of a county system of 
supervision. 

The resolutions were adopted by a unanimous vote of the Association. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

Committee on resolutions reported as follows : 

1. Resolved, That we as an Association fully appreciate the efforts made by the Presi- 
dent and the other officers to furnish a practical ana instructive program for this meeting, 
and congratulate them upon their success. 

2. Resolved, That we extend a vote of thanks to the Board of Control of the Capitol, 
for the free use of the building and the prompt attention to our wants. 

8. Resolved, That we tender our sincere tnanks to those who have furnished such 
excellent music during the sessions. 
4. Resolved, That as Superintendent Nelson closes his term of office we express our 
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hearty recognition of his earnest efforts in the cause of education, and extend to him 
our best wishes for the future. 

5. Resolved, That we extend our thanks to the raihroads of the State for their courtesy^ 
in giving such unusually reduced rates over their lines. 

6. In view of the fact that the law reauiring instruction in the effects of alcoholic 
stimulants and narcotics is not properly enforced. Resolved, That this Association request 
the Superintendent of PubUc Instruction to seek such legislation as shall secure com- 
plete enforcement of that law. 

7. Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction urge upon the Legislature such change in our school law as shall secure 
efficient county supervision of our district schools. 

8. Resolved, That we as an Association respectfully call the attention of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to the suggestions contained in Prof. £[ing's paper. 

9. Resolved, That we congratulate the schools of Michigan and their 15,000 teachers 
upon the good sense of the people of this great commonwealth in selecting so experi- 
enced and eminently qualified a man as Joseph Estabrook for Superintendent of Publio 
Instruction. 

CHAS. W. PICKELL, 
E. A. WILSON, 
E P. CHURCH, 
WESLEY SEARS, 
AUSTIN GEORGE, 

Committee. 

Resolutions regarding Bay View Summer School referred to the executive^ 
committee. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : 

OFFICERS. 

Supt. J. W. Ewing was elected President on first ballot. 
The committee on nominations made the following report : 

First Vice-President, President D. A. Stevens, Adrian. 

Second Vice-President, Supt. J. A. Stewart, Monroe. 

Secretary, Supt. C. W. PicKell, Ludington. 

Treasurer, Supt. E. L. Briggs, Grand Haven. 

Members of Executive Committee, Prof. L. McLouth, Supt. H. N. French, Supt. L. R* 
Halsey. 

Members of R, C, Council, Mary E. Tilton, Lansing, and Prin. L. C. Hull, Detroit. 

For Representative to semi-centennial celebration of the founding of the State Uni- 
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The association then adjourned, with bright prospects for the future. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 



HON. WILLIAM DONOVAN, PBBSIDENT OF BOARO OF EDUCATION, LANSING. 



Mr. President and Ladies and Oentlethen of the State Teachers' Association 
of Michigan : 

I can assure you, my fellow citizens of Michigan, that I feel honored, 
indeed, when, as President of the Board of Education of Lansing, I wel- 
come you to the Capital City. 

The educational institutions of Michigan are the pride of our State, and to 
you, as representatives of our educational interests are the citizens of our 
State looking with a great deal of satisfaction for present and future results 
along the educational line. The teachers of the State must very largely 
shape the future of our educational interests, as by thought and word and 
method they build their life-work into the educational structure. 

I am a friend to practical education, and I believe the strong tendency of 
our educational system, all along the line from the infant class to the uni- 
versity is to close the gap between the theoretical and practical. So that, 
first, every student may be able to tell how to do, and secondly, that he or 
she may be able to do as well. 

Fifty years ago there were not as many school children in the State as we 
have to-day in Lansing. There were not as many school houses as we have 
to-day in Ingham county; and while the expense then was less than twenty- 
five thousand dollars per annum, the expense this year for the support of the 
school interests of the State will approximate six millions of dollars. And 
while the value of the school property of the State fifty years ago was not 
more than ten thousand dollars, the total value this year is more than twelve 
millions of dollars. And be it said to the credit of our school interests, 
while in point of material prosperity Michigan has risen from the twenty- 
third place among the sisterhood of States to a place near the top, as a 
matter of fact, during the last twenty-five years of our educational growth, 
Michigan has always been practically at the top. 

One thought occurs to me as I stand before you this evening. It is this : 

There are many here, I presume, who can express by algebraic formula 
those general equations by which problems within the range of mathematics 
may be solved ; who it may be can write out the history of the wandering comet, 
and successfully predict its return ; who could, by looking at the imprint of 
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the leaflet in the coal, or the shell in the rock^ can write out for us the his- 
tory of the geological formation of a certain period ; or who can easily resoWe 
a drop of water into its numerous primary elements, and reveal to as its ben- 
eficial and its hurtful properties. These, and all such as these, reveal to us 
the triumph of mind over the material forces of the universe. 

But who is there in all the world wise enough to successfully and accurately 
write a formullt which shall express exactly the weight and force of a well 
directed thought as it finds lodgment in the receptive hearts and minds of 
our students and children? It was my good fortune to have been born under 
the shadow of our great University, and to pj^rtake of its advantages, and as 
I look back over the twenty-five years of our educational growth in the State, 
I can see before me now a sprinkling, at least, of those who are now the vete- 
rans along educational lines, whose earlier days were shaped for the future 
by the best thought of the Cockers, the Williams, the Havens and the Tap- 
pens of their time. Who can picture to us accurately the influence of the 
lives of such men as Henry P. Tappen. To you, my fellow citizens, is com- 
mitted as great responsibilities as devolved on them, and your work shall 
be to the future what theirs has been to the past. It is, therefore, with feel- 
ings of pride and satisfaction that the educational interests of the Capital 
City greet and welcome you here. Our love for the general work of your 
association bids us welcome you, and I doubt not but our spirit of selfish- 
ness makes us glad to see you, for anxious citizenship, backed by forty con- 
scientious, hard working teachers, supplemented also by twelve members of 
the Board of Education, and a live superintendent, are heartily willing to 
devote their time to this Association, that we may individually and collectively 
absorb the approved thought of the Association for the benefit of the schools 
of Lansing. I am, for these reasons, especially, glad to see you, and on 
behalf of the citizens in general, but especially on behalf of our teachers 
and superintendent and Board of Education of the Capital City, bid you a 
very hearty and earnest welcome. 



RESPONSE 

BY PBOF. A. E. HAYNE8, OF HILLSDALB. 



Mr. President: — The poet has said. 

Three roots bear up Dominion: knowledge, will; 

These two are strong, but stronger still the third, 
Obedience; 'tis the great tap-root which, still 

Knit round the rock of Duty is not stirred, 
Though storm and tempest spend their utmost skill. 

Obedience to the request of the President of this Association holds me 
prisoner in this glad hour and gives me both the honor as well as the pleas- 

26 
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ant duty of replying to your earnest and highly appreciated words of wel- 
come. 

First of all, in behalf of my fellow teachers of Michigan, from her copper 
and iron bound shores on the north to her rich agricultural prairies on the 
south, from her salt wells and lumber mills on the east to her lumber milla 
and salt wells on the west ; in behalf of each and of all, from him who teaches 
inside the bare walls of rough logs, where there are pupils who may yet shape 
the destiny of both the State and the Nation, to him who so ably presides 
over our justly renowned University; permit me to thank you for these words 
by which you bid us to the thirty-sixth annual feast of good things to come 
in connection with this meeting of the State Teachers' Association. 

Standing here as we do, near the closing gate of the fiftieth year of our his- 
tory as a State, let us for a moment look backward to its beginning and com- 
pare it with the present. 

Fifty years ago to-night Michigan did not even belong to the sisterhood of 
States; she then had a population of about 175,000, now her population is 
eleven times as great. Then there was almost an unbroken wilderness from 
the shores of Superior, the great inland sea on the north, to the Indiana line 
on the south. Now the value of the annual products of her soil is eighty-eight 
millions of dollars, of her forests sixty millions, of her mines twenty-five 
millions and of her fisheries one million. Then there was scarcely a manu- 
facturing establishment in the State, now there are nearly ten thousand. At 
that time there was not a mile of railroad in either peninsula, now there are 
over 5,000 miles in operation. Then but few church buildings had been 
erected, now the multitude of their spires point heavenward, while the 
dumb lips of their bells are waiting to ring in the second half century of our 
history. 

Our educational growth in this period has not been less remarkable. At 
its beginning we had no Superintendent of Public Instruction, no University, 
except in name, no Normal School, no Agricultural College, no Denomina- 
tional Colleges, no well-equipped high schools, in fact, we had almost noth- 
ing of educational value, except a wise provision of Congress for the support 
of the future public school. We now have ten thousand schools, with fifteen 
thousand teachers, who have in their care nearly half a million pupils. Our 
University has become one of the gieatest of the western continent. During 
the last half of this period a half dozen colleges, largely maintained by the 
gifts of Christian men and women of limited means, have been doing excel- 
lent service in the cause of higher education. ' The State Normal School, 
too, has been blessing the State with its well directed efforts. 

In this period, also, Michigan was the first State of our country to estab- 
lish an agricultural college and the first to prove that such an institution can 
be successfully maintained. And during this period, too, she won the proud 
distinction of establishing the first school of its kind in the world for her de- 
pendent children. Nor has she forgotten those whose ears are forever closed 
to the voices of friends, whose lips are dumb and whose eyes behold not the 
glorious beauty of earth or sky. Her benign infiuence is even felt in her 
efforts to reform the erring youth within her borders. 

In this brief review it would not be fitting to forget that at the close of 

the first half of this period our State was called upon to help in the defense 

* of the nation's life, and how, during those four sad years, she sent ninety 

thousand of her bravest and best sons of the public school into the battle's 
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front, one-sixth of whom, in soldiers' graves, have given up the years of their 
manhood in the sleep of death in testimony of their love for human liberty 
and equality of rights. 

During the past 36 years the Michigan State Teachers' Association has 
been a potent factor for good in this rapid development. It has been 
led and fostered by some of the wisest and best men and women of the State. 
Each year it has given an opportunity for rare social intercourse among all 
classes of teachers of our commonwealth, for the mutual consideration of 
questions of the highest educational value, and has furnished to the teachers 
of the State m&ny of the ablest discussions of educational topics. 

In concluding, Mr. President, allow me to say, that while we should rejoice 
in the history of the past and have a just pride in the progress already made, 
while we are thinkful for this kindly welcome and rejoice in the blessed priv- 
ilege of again exchanging fraternal greetings, let us not forget that the pres- 
ent has its problems, important perchance as any since ''Father Pierce" 
founded the school system of Michigan. 

Some of these questions, such as how to secure the attendance of the 25 
per cent of our school population who do not attend the public schools ; the 
relation of education to the labor problem ; the better districting and super- 
vision of the ungraded schools and a more effective method of carrying out 
the provisions of the law providing for the teaching of the effects of alcohol 
and narcotics upon the human system — not only demand our most earnest 
attention, but that of every patron of our schools, of every patriotic citizen. 

Duty done is victory won. May we take up the duties of this session and 
of our time with conscientious devotion and try to build as well for the 
future as have the noble teachers who have preceded us. May we remember 
in all our toil that though 

The sun may fade and the stars grow pale, 

And the heavens shall pass away, 
Yet beauty of soul will never fail, 

It will shine forever and aye. 



peeside:nt^s address. 



IMPROVEMENT OF CHARACTER THE LEADING OBJECT OP 

STUDY. 



BY DAVID HOWBLL. 

Members of the State Teachers^ Association : 

Why are we here ? That the members of this Association should assemble 
from the villages and hamlets of this vast commonwealth to communicate the 
results of their reflections^ and impart tbe fruits of their observations an^ ex- 
perience to each other, is indeed an object of highest commendation. 

Over a third of a century has passed since the organization of this Associa- 
tion. Year by year its members have assembled to compare notes, and direct 
the spirit of inquiry on the important subject of education in the true path, 
and invigorate it by united exertions. No student of the rise and progress of 
the educational system of Michigan can escape the conviction that the de- 
liberations of this body have had great influence in the development of the 
system of which we are now justly proud. That the Association has a future 
equally bright with the records of the past, no one acquainted with the in- 
tensity of thought on educational topics will deny. It is with a desire to 
assist in directing the spirit of inquiry that the following is presented : 

Fifty years ago the president of the American Institute of Instruction, in 
■an address before that body, said : ^' A mighty revolution is going on around 
us, involving not onlj the fortunes of dynasties, the forms of government and 
the distribution of political power, but the whole structure and organization 
of society, and destined to produce lasting and unalterable effects on the 
character and condition of our race." At the risk of being called an alarm- 
ist, I desire to repeat the assertion of Dr. Gray, and emphasize it by adding 
that what was true fifty years ago is true to-day. Those who are looking 
into the conditions of society and are studying the various social, economical 
and political problems of the day, see many conditions which make them 
apprehensive of the future. For many decades the tide of immigration has 
43et against our shores with almost undiminished vigor. The gates of every 
nation on the globe have been opened outward, and there has burst out a 
living throng with faces set toward the promised land. Through the por- 
tals of Castle Garden have come a city in a week, a county in a month and )• 
fitate in a year. But what of this? The ignorance of this vast throng of 
people of our peculiar customs and theory of government ; their lack of ac- 
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qnaintance with our language and proper appreciation of the duties of citi- 
zenship ; and finally their clannish instincts have filled the larger cities and 
many sections of the country with great colonies as separate and distinct from 
American civilization as though planted on an island in a far away sea. In 
the low moral state^ the limited intellectual development^ and erroneous 
views of civil liberty of this people, lies the danger. To convert this hetero- 
geneous mass of discordant elements into a homogeneous people possessed 
with intelligence, moral character, and a high appreciation of the duties of 
citizenship seems to be a function of the public school. 

Our republic may be viewed as a proud moral edifice, reared by the hand 
of truth, and planted on the broad firm basis of intelligence. The prosperity, 
the stability, the perpetuity of the institutions under which we live, depend 
in no small degree upon the general intelligence and moral character of our 
citizens. The causes of the downfall of the ancient republics are legibly im- 
printed upon their historic page; Greece and Rome and Thebes were alike 
celebrated and admired for the protection and patronage which learning 
found within their walls ; each boasted her philosophers, her statesmen, and 
her wise men; each was the envy and admiration of the other for their 
'^academic shades and learned halls;" in knowledge of the arts and 
sciences, in learning and scholastic lore, each struggled proudly for the palm ; 
Thebes had her Epaminondas and her academies of science ; Greece had her 
Athens and her Demosthenes, and Rome her CsBsars and her Cicero — their 
senates were proverbial for the wisdom of their decrees, and a name of a 
senator implied one well-acquainted with the arts and sciences, and their un- 
tiring and most generous patron. 

But Greece and Rome and Thebes have fallen ! " Their cloud-cappe«i 
towers," '* their gorgeous palaces,'* "their solemn temples,*' their obelisks, 
their rotundas, and their coliseums, have indiscriminately fallen into one com- 
mon sepulchre — their names alone remain to tell their former grandeur. Yet 
why is this ? View them in their days of palmiest prosperity, and who could 
have foretold their downfall ? Nay, it hardly dare have been premised 1 
But time has shown their fall ; time also has disclosed the secret of their fate. 
The ^'mene tekel," which was written on the walls of their prosperity and 
pride might be thus interpreted — *' learning unequally distributed, intelli- 
gence unequally diffused, knowledge substituted for character.'^ 

Greece and Rome and, Thebes lacked in the distribution of learning, and 
the diffusion of intelligence a great element of power which we possess — the 
common schools. But, if we have within our borders large masses of citizens, 
who, although possessing some degree of intelligence, are lacking in the ele- 
ments and development of strong moral character, we have the conditions of 
society in which anarchism and communism flourish as luxuriantly as does 
the oak of the forest in his native soil. 

During the political campaigns of this year, the echoes of which are still 
reverberating through the land, much was said of the great problems confront- 
ing the American people, and how to ward off the seeming impending dan- 
gers which few attempted to conceal. In the consideration of these grave 
questions of State and national polity, so far as my observations extend, the 
public schools were not counted a factor only to the extent of teaching the 
rudiments of knowledge, mechanics, and arts. 

That there are grave and important questions immediately associated with 
the welfare of our Republic, and demanding immediate attention, needs no 
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argument to determine ; that there are lurking dangers in the tendency of 
political action^ is no less clear. We have only to brush away the fallen 
leaves of political ambitions^ crushed during the recent campaign^ to behold 
much which should make us apprehensive. 

Already are the forces assembling, and scarcely shall this association have 
adjourned before there will be waged within these walls a political contest, 
national in its bearings the preliminary skirmishes of which fill us with alarm 
for the purity of our political institutions. That this is no exaggeration^ 
even those who run may read. 

You ask where is the remedy, where is our safety? 

I reply, in the public schools. Upon the product of our schools depends 
the safety of state and nation. 

It has been well said that the common schools are the bulwark of the nation, 
but if they teach no more than the rudiments of knowledge and the litera- 
ture of the language, our boasted civilization is a baseless fabric, likely at 
any time to disappear as the morning mist. 

Fifty years ago. Lord Macaulay espoused the establishment of missionary 
stations in British India, claiming that the education of the youth of that 
country in the English language and literature alone would destroy idolatry 
among the people. Schools were established. Thousands of the youth 
of India were taught to read and write the English language, yet Lord 
Macaulay lived to see, during a brief loosening of the British power in the 
Crimean war, one of the most revolting mutinies and massacres the world has 
ever known. Instances might be multiplied to prove that intellectual educa- 
tion alone does not fortify any race against natural depravity of heart. 

You will not, therefore, I am sure, think it out of place, if, on this occa- 
sion, I throw out some words of caution, and a few hints at what should be 
the leading object of effort in all our public schools. 

In the execution of this purpose I present the following topic: Improve- 
ment of Character the Leading Object of iStudy, 

Education is too generally regarded as a means to some more ultimate end, 
and not sufficiently valuable in itself to authorize the. requisite expenditure 
of time and money and toil for its acquisition. 

Professed students themselves seem too seldom smitten with a love of truth 
for its own sake, and the mental discipline which its study will secure. That 
high state of mental improvement which the capabilities of the mind allow 
and require, will not be attained without right views of the chief object of all 
scientific and literary pursuits. When education shall be regarded as a most 
valuable end, no less than a most efficient means, then only can it do for 
society its destined work. There are elements in the spirit of the age on 
this subject which may require consideration. 

Utilitarianism is the boast of our times. And it will be admitted that 
utility is the ultimate and only infallible test of excellence. But the use of 
a false standard of utility is the great and common mistake. There is not 
unfrequently manifested a disposition to value everything at what it will 
exchange for in the market. This is considered its worth; intrinsic value 
being out of the question. This method of valuation leads to contempt of 
the man who, though he unites to his immortality every other element of 
worth, has not the quality of rapid money getting. We have seen the intel- 
lectual gem treated as contemptuously as the trodden dust. And some to 
whom we have a right to look for purer principles and safer example, have 
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undertaken to put heaven itself in the scales with gold^ to be offered in the 
market, and sold, so that he who pays the highest price to the trafficker in the 
bread of life, shall feel himself most certain of its enjoyment. This erring 
spirit of utility has far too much to do in directing the course of pupils in 
our schools, from the primary to the college. It requires that kind and 
degree of education which can be soonest and most advantageously trans- 
muted into gold and silver. It allows the process of school training to pro- 
ceed only so far as preparation for the operations of trade, or the duties of 
professional life may appear to require. It demands that all study shall have 
direct reference to something to eat, to wear, to live in, to ride upon, or to 
gaze at. In directing the studies of the young, symmetry of character is 
not an object of its aim. If^stead of inquiring for those defects, intellect- 
ual and moral, which require to be remedied by the combined influence of 
science and religion, it Msks, *' What is the stuflent's strongest bent of mind? 
In what will he be most certain of success ?'' Being satisfied on this point, 
it demands for him those studies, and only those, which will afford the larg- 
est development, and efficiency to those peculiar elements, regardless of the 
intellectual or moral deformity which may result. 

In this country, the desire to become distinguished for great riches, is 
almost universally manifested even in childhood. Fostered by parental pre- 
oept and example, as well as the respect and honor everywhere paid to'wealth, 
no wonder it exhibits such an absorbing capacity and transcendent power. 
Among our native Americans, frozen-hearted, hollow-eyei, starved avarice, 
loving the naked metal, the legal representative of value, is not the evil most 
to be deplored. Money is loved for the show and splendor which it will sup- 
port; for the power and professed esteem, or the sensual indulgence which 
it cannot fail to secure. This modification of the lust of gain has been, in a 
every age, a generally controlling passion. It is at this moment the mightiest 
impulse operating upon the masses throughout our country. We call its 
ibction enterprise. And, if restrained within healthy limits prescribed by a 
religious conscience, it may be favorable to physical improvement. But even 
thus restrained it can never promote intelligence nor morals, while its 
excessive, which is its ordinary development, keeps the public body in a 
constant fever, not indeed of the milder type, but a raging, maddening fever. 
It operates to sear the conscience, paralyze benevolence, and dry up all the 
fountains of sympathy. It is everywhere manifesting itself in deception, 
cheating, frauds, forgeries, embezzlements, and oppression. 

It would be folly for me to attempt to encourage the student to affect a 
cynical contempt for the physical comforts of life. This is no part of my 
design. Nor do I forget that man is doomed to spend much time in labor- 
ious employments, to procure the means of subsistence. Their physical 
demands are imperious, and compel the majority to restrict their school 
studies to what is directly practical, and to hasten from exclusively studious 
to active life much sooner than is desirable. But this plea of necessity is 
often fallacious. Who pretends that the wasting toils, restless strivings, and 
conflicts of men are for a simple competence? The ruling desire is to excel 
each other in wealth and splendor. Fn>m this results the bustle, the unre- 
mitting toil, the wasting care^ the strife and rage of society. And if neces- 
sity must curtail the period of pupilage, it need not, in this age and country, 
interrupt the progress of any in study and mental improvement. Examples 
of lofty aims at intellectual culture, nobly attained, in those who have toiled 
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laboriously and regularly, are too numerous to allow a shadow of excuse to 
any who would sit down contented in comparative imbecility and ignor- 
ance. Every one who regards the dictates of duty or the charms of truth can 
find time and means to improve in knowledge and mental strength. Nor 
am I forgetful that the desire to possess and appropriate that which we may 
call our own, and use, at will, for our sustenance and comfort, is inherent 
in our very natures, and not to be extinguished without a destruction of our 
being, or a cessation of the necessities, which, in the present life, make it 
indispensable. In obeying it we yield only to a spontaneous and lawful 
desire of the heart. But like all other desires, it is only impulsive, never 
directive, as to the proper degree and mode of its exercise. Like all other 
merely propulsive elements, this is legitimately the subject of conscience,, 
enlightened by the revelations of God. Let the desire of gain be thus con- 
trolled ; let it be gratified, not for its own sake, but for lawful ends, and in 
the use of lawful means ; let it aim to please a rational taste for the beauti- 
ful and sublime in nature aad art, to furnish leisure and facilities for the 
promotion of science and the culture of mind, and to aid in correcting the 
errors and vices of mankind; then, ' indeed, it is innocent, and assume* 
almost the dignity and purity of a Christian grace. But this is far from 
being its ordinary manifestation. It is seen in our intercourse with men in 
all the reprehensible features to which I have already adverted. So wide- 
spread and powerful is the influence of this inordinate desire, that few are 
free from its control ; and the student is continually liable to loose sight of 
that improvement which is the proper end of all study, and devote himself 
exclusively to those inferior objects which can never dignify and ennoble his 
nature. This, fellow teachers, is one of the points on which I think it not 
inconsistent with the literary character of the occasion to throw out a 
caution. 

And our pupils should be put upon their guard against the controlling influ- 
ences of another class of motiACP, which may divert them, with equal cer- 
tainty, from the true end of mental effort. I refer to the prevalent and raging^ 
desire for popularity and eminent station, which our democratic institutions 
tend to foster. The actual passage of many from the humblest birth through 
all grades of rank to the highest offices in the gift of the people, is held up 
before our youth as one of the grandest achievements of mind. The success 
of our distinguished men in attaining their posts of honor and power is often 
quoted as conclusive proof of their superior worth. Thus they become very 
naturally, though in many instances \ery improperly, the guiding stars to 
younger voyagers. Their hopes are fired with the brilliant prospects spread 
out in the field of fancy, and the whole of education is pursued with the 
design of fitting themselves for governors, senators, and presidents, instead 
of that loftier purpose of making themselves well disciplined men, fit for 
any station, high or low, which the service of God and their country may 
require. This desire for distinguished station and honors may be a safer 
motive for the student than the love of sordid gain. Study, under the con- 
trolling influence of the former, may result in a more rigid discipline of the 
intellect; but there is no power in either to reach and perfect these moral 
elements which are essential to true worth of character. These motives to 
study may make a miser, a knave, a cunning politician, a heartless dema- 
gogue, a skillful general, or a reckless panderer to a corrupt literary taste, 
but they cannot, operating alone, make a man — a truth-loving, conscience- 
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loYing, independent-minded man. Such a product is the working out of far 
higher principles of action. 

Other evils result to our young men educated under the controlling power 
of these reprehensible influences. Arrived at manhood, in the full posses- 
sion of every qualification for the high stations which have long been con- 
templated with the most earnest desire^ it only remains for them to secure 
the rewards thus richly deserved. Then commences a career of scheming^ 
struggling and conflict that embitters the feelings, blunts the moral sensibil- 
ities, and brings the man into the dust and filth of self-adulation, low flat- 
tery, and det]:action, from which he escapes with a loss of self-respect, 
for which the short-lived gratification of success is a wretched compensa- 
tion. As a necessary consequence, political bactles, from being contests of 
reason and argument for great and fundamental principles of political and 
moral philosophy, are degraded to despicable squabbles of the office-holders 
and the office-seekers, while society is excited and agitated in all its depart- 
ments, and suffers, more or less, in all its interests. 

When men who have been educated under the control of such motives fill 
our legislative halls, and chairs of state, as we might predict, every question 
that comes before them is viewed almost exclusively in its bearing on the 
public wealth and power. If they sometimes ask what will be the influence 
of the proposed measure on the intelligence of the people, little is apparently 
thought, and less said of its effects on their morals. Is the question of peace 
or war to be decided, its effect on national honor, the expenditure of blood 
and treasure that it will cost, and the probable issue of the contest will be 
duly estimated; but its disastrous influence on national morals, its tendency 
to arrest the car of human progress and wheel it backward to barbarism, are 
passed by as subjects unworthy the care of the statesman, and flt only for 
the consideration of doting divines. 

Is the question of regulating, extinguishing, or even allowing the people of 
a commonwealth to have a voice in saying whether the instrument deflning 
their rights shall be changed concerning the greatest curse and blot upon the 
civilization of the earth to be considered, the effect upon taxation, municipal 
income, and the distribution of political power are debated with imposing 
dignity and caution, while the young men who are yearly dragged down to 
destruction by this cursed evil are told to stand aside as an unimportant 
factor in the question. 

On men educated with supreme regard to the eminence of wealth and 
power, the lessons of history are thrown away. In vain do Athens, Rome, 
Venice, and other fallen states, corrupted and enervated by wealth and 
luxury, erect their beacon lights along the sea of events, warning these care- 
less voyagers to beware. They are not at all alarmed while the ship of state 
is dashing furiously onward, amid the very rocks and shoals where float, in 
drea'iful profusion, the scattered fragments of numerous magnificent wrecks. 
They forget that increase in wealth and population does not necessarily indi- 
cate progress in national happiness and strength — that among a vicious peo- 
ple every additional dollar acquired, and inhabitant added to the general 
mass, only increase by so much the elements of weakness — that, as each addi- 
tional leech on the animal body increases the exhaustion of the vital fluid, so 
every vicious man performs a part in the general depletion of the state — 
that the increments of national wealth among a corrupt people, are, like the 
garlands with which the ancients were accustomed to adorn the animals des- 
27 
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tined for sacrifice, short-lived decorations, making a more rich and splendid 
offering for the altar of retributive justice. They forget that extensive ter- 
ritory, a fertile soil, and splendid cities, with vast fleets and armies, cannot 
make a powerful state — that men. intelligent. God-fearing, truth-loving 
men, are the only reliable elements of national greatness. 

I have charged the enumerated evil results on these motives of study in 
such cases only as they are loading and paramount. How far they may be 
allowed to operate in a subordinate rank, I have not time to define, and it is 
not necessary to my design. Nor does it fall in with my purpose to show the 
place which love of fame, or regard to reputation, should hold among the 
motives which should prompt the student's action. All will agree that this, 
too, should be a secondary principle of conduct. I must hasten to the grand 
object that should ever be most prominent before the mind, in the whole 
course of preparatory study — individual progress in all the elements of a 
good character. 

When it is asserted that improvement of mind is the primary object of 
study, some may think it folly to dwell longer on a proposition which all 
understand and admit to be true. And it may imply a distrust of the effi- 
ciency of the educators now assembled in council. Free from all feelings of 
this sort, I present truth, not for its novelry, but f»r its importance, relying 
upon this element of power to awaken the interest desired. I would reiterate 
what ought to engage the attention though uttered the thousandth time. 
Nor can I feel that reiteration is unnecessary while such multitudes are 
daily acting with supreme regard to wealth, power, and fame. 

Mental improvement for its own sake commends itself to us as an object in 
every respect worthy of the best efforts, and as a motive of action most com- 
manding in its influence and beneficial in its results. Most worthy is this 
object. For dark and unlovely is the mind without cultivation. Possessed 
it may be of strength, but erratic and fruitless in its exercise. It may have 
the substratum, and all the elements essential to untaught man, but remain 
powerless and dormant for the production of anything good and glorious. 
The materials of its greatness are a dark waste, void of all beauty and excel- 
lence. Untrained by study, unenlightened by truth, unadorned by virtue, it 
presents nothing to attract or cheer. If furnished with knowledge without 
discipline requisite to make it serviceable, how incongruous the scene — a 
child with a giant's armor, destitute of skill and strength to wield it I 
And that distorted specimen of a man, with well trained and informed intel- 
lect, employing the whole vast resources in degrading service ()f a selfish 
heart, who can admire him? 

A most important element in the national bearing of this question is that 
mental wealth may be acquired to the largest extent without a possibility 
of loss to any, as a consequence. The wealth of the individual is the profit 
of the whole. Other possessions may be abused but worth of character can 
never do injury. These considerations vindicate the position that self-per- 
fection is the primary object of study from the charge of selfishness. VVhen 
this is held up as the highest motive to intellectual effort, there is no design 
to inculcate indifference to the improvement and happiness of others. I know 
not any way of d«)ing good so effectually as by being good. He who would 
most effectually promote learning must himself be learned. I cannot con- 
ceive of any progress of the race which does not result from the progress of 
its individuals. If the elements improve, the entire mass will become better; 
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if they deteriorate, so also will the mass. This, I am aware, may not accord 
with views propa^ted by the authors of onr new social systems. They would 
improve men in the lamp by the magic influence of a new combination of 
circumstances. But a few more trials may convince the most skeptical that 
the good old way of beginning with one's self — casting out the beam in one's 
own eye, will most certainly and most effectually qualify him to promote his 
brother's good. All experience testifies that a good influence depends upon 
a good character, and this is at the cost of untiring perseverance in self cul- 
ture, involving eternal vigilance over one's own mental status. A well trained 
and stored intellect, with a pure heart, will continually send out refreshing 
streams, that may, indeed, be unseen for a time, like little brooklets below 
the meadow's surface, the course of which can only be traced by the greener 
and more luxuriant vegetation along their meanderings ; they will, however, 
flow on and on unceasingly, anon bursting up, sparkling with life and beauty 
and spreading health and vigor aroqnd. Every increment of worth acquired 
by any character is an increase in the riches of the universe. A great mind 
is common property. Its radiance will be seen going forth to bless earth and 
heaven; all the world some day will rejoice in it. 

The man who wishes to be held in admiration by the present generation, 
and to send down to posterity an honored and glorious name, must be good 
as well as great. 

The name of Washington was sacred while he lived, and sacred will remain 
through coming time; history, herself inspired, shall catch the theme and 

*' Proud of the treasure, shall march down with it 
To latest time, while sculpture, in her turn, 
Gives bond in stone, and ever-during brass, 
To guard him, and immortalize her trust!*' 

Talleyrand, his equal, perhaps, in diplomatic skill and mental powers, 
wears the title of the prince of plotters, and his name is found associated 
with intrigue, cunning, treachery, and fraud. 

The man of talent, of gigantic intellect, without the noble quality of moral 
purity and holy virtue, is but the whitened sepulchre, all fair outside, but 
rottenness within ; the tempting fruit, which turns to ashes on the lips ; the 
beautiful tiger with glossy skin and well proportioned form, which stands 
ready crouching for the spring to tear to fragments all that is lovely, pure 
and honorable, and to feed upon the life blood, health and happiness of man; 
the green volcano, filled with slumber iug fires, which, by its inviting verdure, 
tempts the villagers to build around its base, and then o'erwhelms them with 
its molten lava! 

Fellow teachers, let not onr pupils emulate such men! Teach them to 
shun such as they would the poisoned chalice or viper's fang, for contact is 
contamination, and association moral death ! 

If the products of our public schools are men armed in the panoply of 
immortal truth, the pillars of our nation's strength will stand invincible and 
unshaken. 

The waves of rude hostility and scorn may dash with boisterous surges 
round the base of their foundation rock, but still they stand firm as the mon- 
ument of ages. The angry sea of calumny and strife may rage in wild com- 
motion, with its rocking storms, and roll its foaming billows mountain high ; 
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the political world may be convulsed by storms and tempests; the deafening 
thunders of anarchy and misrule may reverberate with horrid peals from 
shore to shore ; the forked, lurid lightnings of rebuked iniquity may flash 
fierce vengeance, till the whole horizon grows with the light of their unholy 
fires ; the hollow blast of kingly rage may howl with terrific fury; tyrants 
may rage, and guard with naked swords and bristling bayonets, nay, call on 
the whole '^ pomp and circumstance " of glorious war to defend their totter- 
ing thrones and fading diadems. Amidst it all the republic will stand. The 
'' ship of state " will sail grandly, proudly on, the beacon light of ages yet 
to come. 

Let us, then, whilst we cultivate the mental, elevate the moral condition 
of mankind I Let intelligence be irradiated by the sacred influence of moral, 
virtuous instruction; let learning flourish in our midst, learning for support 
upon the friendly arms of Piety and Truth. Let us know, appreciate and do 
our duty, for by its fulfillment or neglect our ashes will be sanctified or our 
graves dishonored. 



PROPER LIMITATIONS AND RELATIONS OF 
SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN UNGRADED 

SCHOOLS. 



BY 8. O. BUBKHBAD. 



By. ungraded schools we generally mean country district schools^ each 
having a single teacher. 

In most respects these schools seem to be without system. As to amount 
and kind of work done they are without prescriptions. They have no prac- 
tical supervision. 

Each teacher, during his mono-term of offioey is liifiited only by his own 
discretion^ ability, or pleasure; depending somewhat, of course, upon the 
good will of his patrons. He may do much or little so he please. 

It is fast coming to be the general opinion of intelligent men interested in 
our public school system that there are defects at the foundation which 
seriously influence all the superstructure. 

Childhood and youth are the periods for preparatory study, or that which 
belongs to our schools. A lar^e majority of school children are primary. 
Whatever affects the child affects the man. We cannot expect anything like 
perfect work anywhere in the upper grades of our schools and colleges unless 
good work be done in the lower grades from which the upper are supplied. 

I need not argue, at length, that the opportunities of childhood affect man- 
hood and consequently citizenship ; that primary teaching affects all the upper 
schools, that the chaotic condition of our country schools renders the whole 
system defective. I need not stop to show the chaotic condition of the 
country schools. Every intelligent, conscientious teacher in our State pain- 
fully realizes this fact. We are all dissatisfied with the condition. The 
obstacles, however, in the way of reform seem to be many and to have been 
insurmountable. The individuality and isolation of school districts; the 
inability and carelessness of school officers ; the inexperience and incompe- 
tency of teachers ; the indefiniteness of requirements ; inefficiency of exami- 
nation and supervision ; the brevity of the teacher's tenure of office ; the 
general lack of professional spirit and training, largely constitute the moun- 
tain of difficulty. 

In an isolated school with, in many cases, an inexperienced, untrained 
teacher, with no help from school officers, rules and regulations, prescribed 
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outline of work^ left to his own caprice or that of parents and children^ in 
the nature of the case, anything like satisfactory results cannot reasonably 
be expected. 

In some way the schools must be^ to some extent^ unified and brought into 
line or lines of work. 

Of course, in a country school having only one teacher there cannot be that 
nicety of grading and division of labor that we may find in our village and 
city schools, but as long as there are no boundaries set by authority the most 
intelligent and experienced teacher may be disturbed by the selfishness of 
parents and scholars. ISome influential citizen may be preparing his sons 
and daughters for college, and wish them to be tutored in higher arithmetic, 
algebra or even Latin and Qreek. If the work be not limited it may be the 
pleasure as well as policy of the teacher to neglect the unmurmuring little 
ones for these. Elis popularity may depend, not on the good he may do the 
greater number, but on his ability to teach the higher branches and please 
the older pupils. 

It seems to me, however, that the principal work and the important work 
of a country school is primary. 

In an ordinary school there is enough primary work to keep one teacher 
busy. The primary should never be neglected for the secondary or higher. 
Higher arithmetic, algebra, etc., have no legitimate place in an ordinary dis- 
trict or country school. If, in any district, two or more teachers are 
employed, the condition changes, and more advanced pupils may be accom- 
modated. 

But the beginning of anything is chief, not more in other things than in 
education. How much the very first day of school may influence the life of 
a child and the man we cannot tell; but we believe that the first term or the 
first year may be considerable towards fixins: the direction of his tastes and 
habits. His sensibilities may be dulled and he may be injured for life, or he 
may be given an impulse that will be helpful in improving the grand oppor- 
tunities of early and later life. 

If a child is well-governed, taught perfect obedience to rightful authority,, 
is drilled to read and write well, and to speak properly; to perform accur- 
ately and rapidly the fundamental operations in arithmetic; to take a few 
steps in the elements of science, he is better started for a higher education 
and the duties of life than one who has been allowed to pass prematurely 
over the higher branches. 

Reading and the reading habit are very important factors in an education. 
Much of the first years of school life should be given to reading and the ex- 
pression of thought. The excuse, "I know but cannot tell," should not be 
accepted : neither should a child be encouraged or permitted to repeat worda 
without thought. First the thought, then the expression is the order. But 
for the want of time or consideration pupils are often supposed to understand 
what they commit to memory, when, in fact, the thought is entirely disre- 
garded in the effort to commit and recall the words which are so soon forgot- 
ten. Words are too often defined without comment, in synonyms as obscure 
as the original. 

A teacher cannot do justice to more than about sixteen or eighteen recita- 
tions in a day. If left without authortative limitation he is liable to have 
more classes than pupils and much of his time is wasted in passing from one 
exercise to another. Nothing is done thoroughly; nothing is mastered; 
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nothing is recorded; no standards are set; with every new teacher the pupils, 
many of them, are set back to the beginning of their books. 

A graded course of study with carefully kept records, credit being given 
for every step taken ; certificates of honor, promotion and graduation pub- 
licly granted, would tend to efficiency in our country as well as in our vil- 
lages and cities. Why not? If grading or system is good for one school, 
why not for another? If so the obstacles will gradually, as I believe they 
will, vanish away; and the time will come when the term ungraded will no 
longer apply to so large a class of our public schools. 

Keeping in mind that a teacher should not have ordinarily more than six- 
teen recitations per day, we see that four grades with an average of four reci- 
tations to each grade, would give us the limit. 

Taking ten minutes for opening exercises and thirty minutes for recesses, 
in a school day of six hours, we have three hundred and twenty minutes for 
sixteen classes or an average of twenty minutes to each class. 

Grouping the studies which seem to me inseparably connected or closelj 
related, I would prescribe about the following course of study with the ac- 
companying suggestive program, for a country school, remembering that it 
takes more than a paper course and a paper program to make a successful 
graded school, however necessary these instruments may be. There must be 
wisdom in the management of machinery. 

DAILY PROGRAM. 



Time. 



A. M. 




9:00 
9:1A 
9:30 
9:45 
10:00 

iu:ao 

10:45 
ll:U0 
11 :15 
11:35 



9:15 

9:80 

9:45 

10:05 

10:30 

10:45 



11 
11 
11 
12 



00 
15 
35 
00 



P.M. 



Recitations. 



All Oradet. 



Opening Exercises. 

Heading i 

Reading il 

Arithn.etic III 

Arithmetic IV 

Recetfs 

Aritlimetic I 

Arithmetic il 

Geography III 

Geography IV 



1:00 


1:15 


1:15 


1 :30 


1:30 


1:45 


1:45 


2:05 


2:00 


2:30 


2:30 


.2:46 


2:45 


3:00 


3:00 


8:15 


8:15 


3:30 


3:30 


4:00 



Study. 



Grade I. 



Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 



Grade II. 



Reading. 



Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 



Grade III. 



Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 



Reading. 
Reading. 
Heading. 



Arithmetic 



Reading .. 
Reading .. 



Singing. 

Reading I 

Hea<lingII 

Heading III 

Heading IV 

Hece«9 

Reading I 

Reading II 

Health, Morals, and Man- 
ners 

Penmanship and Book- 
Iieeping 



Reading 

Reading. 

Reading. 



Reading. 



Reading. 



Reading. 
Reading. 



Reading. 



Geography 



Reading... 
Geography 



Reading 



Grade IV. 



Arithmetic 
Ai ithmetic 
Geography 



Ge<'graphy 
Geography 
Geography 



Reading. 
Reading. 



Geography 



Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 



Heading.. 
Headirg.. 
Heading.. 



Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 
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COURSE OF STUDl? FOR COUNTRY SCHOOL. 



Studies. 



iReadina: 
Spelling... 
Language.. 



( Penmanship .. 

3. •< Drawing 

( Book-Keeping. 



8.— Arithmetic. 



4. 



' Geography 

History... 

Civil Government. 
Natural Science... 



5 (Music 

j Health, Morals and Manners 



Grade I. 



First Reader. 
First Reader. 
First Reader. 



On Slates, etc. 
On Slates, etc. 



Oral. 



Grade II. 



Second Reader 
Second Reader 
Second Reader 



Copy Book 

Drawing Book 



Oral. 



Grade m. 



Third Render. 
Third Reader. 
Third Reader. 



Copy Book 

Drawing Book 



Practical. 



i Use of Globes, 
I etc. 



Grade IV. 



Fourth Reader 
Fourth Reader 
Fourth Reader 



Copy Book 

Drawing Book. 
Simple Acc*t8.. 



Practical. 



(Outlines, B'ks, 
) etc. 

(Outlines, B'ks, 
f etc. 

(Outlines, B'ks, 
I etc. 

(Outlines, B'ks, 
1 etc. 



.-) 



Ill this grouping the reading lesson is made the basis of spelling and lan- 
guage work, inclading declamation; and in my own theory and practice, pen- 
manship also, a large part of it — nearly all of it in the first or lowest grades 
— is inseparably connected with the reading lesson. A word is not fully the 
child's until he can use it in oral and written work; until he can name it at 
sight, spell it and write it, and use it in the expression of his own thoughts, 
as well as those gotten out of his text-book. 

In the upper grades the reading lesson may be made the basis of composi- 
tion and grammar. As early in the course as possible, and thereafter more 
and more, the pen should be daily employed in the preparation and comple- 
tion of school exercises. 

Neatness and legibility should be the aim in a piece of writing. The 
simplest form of letters, not ignoring beauty, is best for children. 

A text-book on grammar and composition, except as a book of reference, 
would not be necessary if a suitable reading book be chosen and properly 
used. Simply calling the words after the teacher and accidentally getting 
some knowledge of the lesson is not even approximating the grand possibili- 
ties of the reading lesson. 

In reading, chifdren are generally graded too high for their years, for their 
experience, or for their degree of actual advancement in ability to appre- 
hend. They need more corresponding reading in each grade before advance- 
ment. They should not be pressed forward any faster than they can be sup- 
plied with a practical vocabulary. 

The Fourth Eeader is generally sufficiently advanced for an ordinary 
school, such as we generally find. 

The reading group, with language, writing and spelling, is the funda- 
mental and most important of a course of study. 

With ability to read well and a correct taste for reading, all else will, in 
due time, be possible. 

Penmanship, book-keeping, and drawing, to my mind, group themselves. 
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Besides the careful attention given to all written work in the preparation of 
Itssons^ there should be a set time on the program for special instruction and 
practice in penmanship. Penmanship is, perhaps^ more generally neglected 
in country schools than any other branch in the school course. Good pen- 
manship appears to be reckoned among the '4ost arts.'' It has been said 
that '^writing is a secondary part of speech^ and they who cannot write are 
in part dumb. Scrawls that cannot be read may be compared to talking that 
cannot be understood; and writing difficult to decipher^ to stammering 
speech." 

Teachers of penmanship should avoid complicated forms. There is no 
need for many forms of the same letter. It is better to master one. Teach- 
ing penmanship is something more than setting or placing a copy before the 
pupils. There should be more than imitation in the writing class. '^Writ- 
ing, in all its grace, ease, and perfection, must first clearly exist in the mind 
before the hand can, by any amount of exercise, be taught to produce it. 
The hand can never transcribe a form more perfect or beautiful than the ideal 
of its master — the mind. Hence the vital importance of preceding and 
accompanying all practice, in writing, with a careful study of its mechanical 
construction. The exercise, or copy, for each lesson should be systematically 
arranged so as to present, forcibly and concisely, at each lesson, some 
important feature of writing." 

The forms of letters chosen should be suitable for rapid business writing. 
In the brief country school life there is not time for fanciful forms. I would 
mainly limit the work in this, as in other branches, to the practical. 

At present, in our county schools, letter- writing and book-keeping receive 
next to no attention. Some schools, of course, are exceptions. '^To be able 
to write a good letter is greatly to a person's advantage in any occupation." 
The teacher should be familiar with the best forms of heading, dating, ad- 
dressing, subscribing and superscribing letters ; and occasionally, perhaps 
once a week, give instruction and have pupils practice, during the writing 
hour, in this useful exercise. Letter-writing is well said to be the most use- 
ful of all classes of composition. A great many mistakes occur, and a great 
many losses follow from inability to write and direct letters. Pupils may be 
early encouraged to write to teachers and other friends, out of school hours, 
and thus improve their minds and give pleasure to themselves and others. 

A practical knowledge of book-keeping may be given to the older scholars 
without infringing on the time belonging to other school duties. 

With a sufficient knowledge of arithmetic and ability to write well, a fair 
knowledge of the forms of written instruments in business, such as receipts, 
promissory notes, agreements, deeds, etc., might be easily obtained. Pupils 
should receive in school, at least sufficient instruction on the subject of 
book-keeping to enable each one to keep his own accounts. This can be done 
without an expensive and elaborate set of books and blanks. The skillful 
use of the blackboard by the teacher and the use of ruled paper by the pupils 
will be sufficient for all practical purposes. 

** A commercial department" does not generally prove to be a very profit- 
able addendum to a high school, and I am sure it has no place in a country 
school. 

'' Drawing is now regarded by the foremost teachers as the most effective 
method of fixing the form of an object in the mind. It is practiced with 
profit in the study of all the common branches." As a specific subject it 
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may very properly alternate with penmanship^ and drawing books of some 
series may be used; bat I think drawing directly from objects, with simple 
directions by the teacher, almost from the beginnings of incomparable value* 
Copying, of course, has some merits and books may be used with the aids 
now furnished to teachers, without much previous knowledge or skill. The 
time is coming, I think, when teachers will be required to have some practical 
skill in this art. 

Arithmetic probably deserves a large place in a common school course of 
study. It always has had it, and no doubt always will have its share. I 
think it has sometimes been allowed to occupy too much space. Other 
important branches have been set aside that its domain might not be 
encroached upon — sometimes unwisely, perhaps. I have grouped it with 
nothing else and allow it an equal place with the reading or geography group* 
I think it deserves no more. 

The fundamental rules should be thoroughly mastered. Most mistakes in 
arithmetical work occur in them. The first two grades of the course should 
be almost exclusively devoted to the operations of writings adding, subract- 
ing, multiplying and dividing numbers, with perhaps in the second grade 
factoring and cancellation. In the third and fourth grades tk practical prac- 
tical arithmetic may be used to advantage — nothing higher. Higher arith- 
metic and algebra should be entirely excluded. From the practical arith- 
metic all redundancies should be shut out. 

There might be a question as to what is redundant. I reply that where the 
teaching force is so limited and every subject cannot be taught well, those 
subjects which the child will practice in later life should have the preference. 
Circulating decimals n^ight be wanting under this test, while the following 
would be considered worthy of place and consideration. Fractions, ratio and 
proportion, compound numbers, square and cube root, percentage, to include 
commission, profit and loss, taxes and insurance, stock investments and in 
terest. 

The geography group is one of the most interesting. How to make our 
suggestions practical is of moment. We cannot expect to have separate 
classes with elaborate text books for each, in geography, history, civil govern- 
ment, natural science, etc., respectively, neither do I think it desirable. 
There is too much page by page, text-book, detail, word-memoritor work 
attempted. There is not enough of how to study, how to obtain essential in- 
formation, how to secure culture. Why need any one care to load the mem- 
ory with the names and locations of unimportant places, or to learn in detail 
all that may be found in text-books on civil government, physiology, etc. 
Discipline and general knowledge, with ability to use books as tools, are 
essential. If pupils in our country schools were taught how to study, how 
to find information when needed, how to discriminate between the essential 
and the non-essential, and inspired with proper motives to pursue their work 
con'inuously until satisfactory results should be obtained, we would be able 
to note true progress. "Geography and history are inseparably connected 
and should always be studied together." As geography is defined to be **The 
science which treats of the world and its inhabitants, a description of the 
earth, including its physical structure and characteristics, natural products,, 
political divisions and the people by whom it is inhabited,'^ it seems to me 
but natural to include also in this group some of the general topics of civil 
government and the natural sciences. 
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Without the time for further detail let me say I woald recommend a care- 
fully prepared outline of suitable topics, including the essentials of this group, 
with the use of globes^ maps, charts^ and reference books. In the elabora- 
tion of daily lessons the crayon^ pen and pencil, etc., should be familiar com- 
panions. Expression in some way, oral and written, should be auxiliary in 
preparation and a test of work done. This group, well taught, requires much 
reading, thinking, and writing; hence its value in the line of culture. 

Music should not be left out of any course of study for the young. It 
should certainly be made a part of the daily program in every public school. 
There is generally a great want in this respect in our country schools. In 
this, as in so many other things, nothing is required, and but very little is 
done, but there is a growing sentiment in favor of making music one of the 
branches in the common school course of study. If it be true that children 
should be taught that which they should practice in after life, they certainly 
shouM be taught to sing. Music may furnish them both pleasure and profit 
in after life. In the group with music I would place health, morals, and 
manners, though I might want a special place on the program for each, 
according to circumstances. Music need not in any way retard pupils from 
learning their ordinary lessons. I think it is generally helpful and they 
learn more happily and readily than they would without. Music tends to 
enliven and render a school interesting. It appeals to the emotions, and an 
occasional outburst of song will drive away the dull spirit of routine and 
inspire the pupils to renewed effort. With ten or fifteen minutes a day for 
drill and learning new pieces, and a song to open and close each session, a 
great improvement will be made in a few months, and an interest will be 
create i which will become a matter of pleasure to teacher and pupils. Music 
increases the respiratory organs, thereby improving health. We have no 
doubt of its moral influence. 

**By music, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor swell too high, nor sink too low. 
If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, 
Music, her soft persuasive voice applies ; 
Or, when the soul is pressed with cares, 
Exalts her in eDliv'ning airs/* 

Pure music — the only kind that would be likely to find its way into our 
schools — not only pleases the ear but improves the heart. ^^No one can 
listen to pure music without feeling a desire to do better." 

The subject of morals and manners should receive special daily attention. 
Its importance demands some definite time that it may not be neglected. I 
think our youth are not generally noted for politeness and good manners. 
The cause may be found in the general lack of instruc ion, and perhaps, ex- 
ample. It is prerequisite that a teacher strive to be in morals, and manners, 
and good habits what he would have his pupils be. I know he may teach 
important lessons by example and do much good incidentally, if his heart is 
on the highest well being and doing of his pupils, but ''any instruction upon 
important subjects should he regular and systematic." Should the morals of 
children be left to accident ? 

Besides instruction as to what is right and wrong, how to treat schoolmatea 
and teachers and others pleasantly and politely, is worthy of instruction. 
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Personal habits^ as they affect health and happiness^ should receive more 
than a passing or accidental notice. 

Dae regard for the feelings of others and for the rights of property should 
early be instilled. 

Successful studentship includes vastly more than is generally thought of. 
It certainly should be made to include all that is desirable in the daily school 
life of a boy or girl in view of the possibilities of the future man or woman. 

A course of study should be sufficiently flexible to accommodate the vary- 
ing necessities of different school districts. Some schools may be smaller in 
number and less advanced than others. Some may be large in number^ but 
backward in scholarship. Some may only include the first and second grades, 
others may include the third, and perhaps only a few of the best will, for a 
while, fully include the fourth, preparing for the high school. Some of the 
largest and best schools may employ assistants to great advantage. The daily 
program must vary, too, to correspond with these varying circumstances. 
In the grouping of studies and in the daily program suggested, I have had 
in mind the outside limit of work that should be attempted by any one 
teacher. In the smaller schools having only the lower grades, the grades 
may be subdivided and the classes multiplied and placed nearer one another 
without breaking up the general plan. Other things being equal, the more 
closely a school can be gra(]ed, the better. 

'* it we wish to make all the country schools of the State as one working 
school, then there should be a uniform course of study and system of grading 
in all the country schools of the State. And this is the plan that is finding 
favor in the eyes of the foremost educators." And it is the only way to 
secure proper relations and limitations of subjects taught in our country 
schools. 

''In several States the work of grading country schools has been carried on 
by counties working singly and separately. This method is good as far as it 
goes, but it is fragmentary, and slow to reach all the counties of the State." 
In our own State some individual districts have attempted to grade their 
schools. 

It seems to me that little improvement can be expected under the present 
system, or want of system. The unit should be larger than the district. 
System requires supervision. The territorial unit should be large enough 
to employ a competent supervisor; an able man or woman devoted entirely to 
the interests of the schools; a professional teacher — not a doctor, lawyer or 
farmer who can, at best, give the schools only the secondary or ''fag-ends" of 
his time and ability. While we have made, in my opinion, one or more 
backward steps, many of our sister States have been advancing. We have no 
longer the honor of being first in the character of our schools. Our lone dis- 
trict schools have been left out in the cold long enough. 

Let us gather them in in some way. The township plan is recommended to 
us by men of high educational authority. Would not its adoption be a grand 
step in advance of our present position? 

Will not this meeting take some action toward retrieving our past retro- 
gressive movement and toward completing our system of education, so that 
the common school, the high school and the college may really be in the 
same line, though in different grades, all feeling the impulse upward by 
Qieans of the connection? Until this desired object be reached, we better 
refrain from boasting. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof. A. E. Haynes asked in what group alcohol and narcotics would come. 

Supt. S. G. Burkhead : I would put it in the health and morals group. 

Prof. S. D. Barr, of Albion, said : 

Great stress should be placed on the lowest work in order to prepare for the higher. 

The lower work, such as reading, spelling, etc., is too much neglected in the district 
schools. When pupils come to us from these schools and are asked to give a written 
exercise in composition, it is impossible to tell what they mean. 

The unit of examination and supervision is too small to insure the best resultst 

The higher studies should be excluded from the district schools. 

If we had the township system of grading, work of a lower order might be assigned 
to the outlying teachers, and the higher work be done in the central school. 

The schools, now isolated, must be connected in some tangible way. 



THE WANT, THE WORTH, THE OULTIYATION 
OF A TASTE FOR GOOD READING. 



BY MARY B. TILTON. 



A few years ago I became interested in some boys who were spending their 
spare moments in reading the yellow covered novels of the day. Some months 
previous one of the number had been interested in reading the Youth's Com- 
panion, and I offered to furnish him with the paper for a year provided he 
would give up the other kind of reading during that time. After due consid- 
eration, he decided in favor of the dime books. 

We pity the distressed, we deplore the depraved taste of those addicted to 
drink, and we are quick to recognize the attending evils. But the insatiable 
desire, the morbid craving for the poisonous waters of low fiction makes but 
little impression upon us. 

In our willful blindness or from our own want of a taste for the good, we 
fail to note the growing number of those whose minds are so out of condition 
they do not and cannot read a serious book. 

As there is not a hamlet, town or city where the appetite for strong drink 
does not appear, so not a nook or corner can be found where the want of a 
taste for good literature is not apparent. 

Nothing is so bad as that which deludes and seduces the moral sentiments. 
The following list of headings was taken from the columns of the current 
number of the Banner Weekly: *'A Great Storv;" "Duke Despard;" ''The 
Gambler Duellist;" "KingDandv;" "Billy Bubble ;" "The Outlaw Cadet;" 
"The Green Coat Detective ;" "Christmas at Satan's Luck ;" "Dare-Death 
Dick.'' 

There is but one example of the literature that is being circulated broad- 
cast throughout our land, through the instrumentality of the newspapers, or 
as special publication. 

If you have ever examined the reading matter on the counters of the book- 
dealers, or at the newsstands, you found that the Saturday Night, New York 
Ledger, Police News, and other sensational stories prevailed. One of our 
Lansing dealers says there is a little call for that which is good and helpful, 
compared with the demand for the other. 

Enter the sacred precincts of the home, and you find on many tables the 
Waverly Magazine, The Lake Side Stories, Beadle's Dime Library, The Fire- 
side Companion, Munroe's Stories, and others of like character. 
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The daily and weekly papers whose columns teem with crimes and evils con- 
stitute the reading of many respectable families in our cities, and that of 
most country homes. 

The greatest demand upon the public libraries is for the light and frivolous, 
and they are able to furnish too much of this kind of reading. The goody- 
goody looks of the Sunday school reveal an unhealthy state of mind, and 
these are tostering and confirming an evil no less surely because doing it with 
the sanction of a Christian organization. 

Whichever way we turn we see that which excites the passions and vitiates 
the imagination being pushed to the front. It is thrown in at our doors, it is 
thrust into the children's hands, and minds are becoming so diseased that 
these things are regarded as unimportant, or considered harmless offenders. 

Sympathy is such a necessity of our being that success and happiness in 
life is largely dependent upon our relations with others. And yet the num- 
ber of intimate friends of real life is small compared with those possessed in 
books. 

Sir William Waller says: ''In my study I am sure to converse with none 
but wise men; but abroad it is impossible to avoid the society of fools." 

Give a man the taste for good reading and the means for gratifying it, and 
you place him in contact with the best society in every period of history. 
When one book has become a friend, the world has grown that much broader 
and more beautiful. 

Books furnish cheering and soothing companions in solitude, illness and 
affliction. It is easy to gain access to them, for they are always at our ser- 
vice, and we may dismiss them at our pleasure. They are never trouble- 
some, but always answer everj question in the most kindly manner. 

Milton will sing to us of Paradise, and Shakespeare reveal to us the treas- 
ures of the imagination and the working of the human heart, while a Frank- 
lin enriches the mind with practical wisdom. 

By the contact of mind with mind ideas are gained and character formed. 
If a boy is able to read Irvins['s Sketch Book, and through the author's eyes 
see the Hudson^ the Gatskills, take poor Bip into his heart, pity Ichabod 
while he laughs at him, he possesses that which will be a source of happiness 
through life; he is furnished with a power for effectually wrestling with the 
problems of living. 

Percy's Reliques stimulated Walter Scott to enter upon a liter^try career, 
and Macaulay, Garlyle and many other men of note were inspired by the read- 
ing of some one book, and educated by its silent force to a greater degree of 
activity. 

What more can friends of real life do for us? 

Familiarity with the most precious thoughts of great men would cause the 
gossip and meaningless chatter of much that is called conversation to cease. 
And with a more generally developed taste for good reading the saloons and 
haunts of vice everywhere Would be less frequented ; the gaming table and 
other evil amusements lose much of their charm. 

A good author quickens our intellects, influences our hearts, inspires us 
with hope, gives strength, courage, faith. And he is a wise educator who 
suggests that the old adage concerning the songs of a country should be ren- 
dered. 'Let me direct the reading of a country, and I care not who makes 
its laws.' 

Where does the responsibility for the want of a good taste rest, and what 
is being done to remedy the existing depraved taste? 
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In these days every man who writes a book is an anthor; no privileged 
places are reserved. 

From this multiplicity of writers there is a growing carelessness in the 
subject matter. The aim is not to uphold right views of life; the lesson 
taught is not always good, nor the characters worth imitation. 

We cannot stop the making of books, but we may and should purge the 
intellectual system, and create a demand for what is truly good and helpful. 
Printers and book-sellers make men's gabble as animated as print and publi- 
cation can make it, and straightway it becomes literature. Then they do 
everything in their pother to promote its circulation. Little can be done to 
prevent the publishing of reading matter. 

The law forbids the absolutely vicious and obscene. The New York Society 
is doing something to restrain the issuing of pernicious literature in that city, 
but these efforts are like those of the picket guards where a vast army i& 
needed. 

To provide the best literature in as abundant variety of styles and prices as 
that of the poor, to advertise and present it to the public in such a way that 
it shall have an equal or better chance than its rival, is the surest way of 
settling the publishing question. 

And this is being done to some extent by several of the leading firms of the 
country. 

Book dealers as a general thing prefer ^to sell the best line of goods, but 
business policy requires that the taste of the people be suited. And so long 
as the popular cry is for the false and bad, just so long for commercial rea- 
sons will there be an abundant supply. 

Much might be said in regard to the home responsibility in this matter* 
For it is true that parents are often observant as to the friends their children 
make, or the conversation they share, but are carelessness itself as to the 
printf d language to which they entrust the young minds. 

Children are permitted to make their own selections from the libraries and 
the night oil is consumed from other than studious motives. 

A word to the wise is sufficient, but in the majority of homes there is not 
the intelligence, judgment or taste to aid in this work. 

A plain, hard-working man entered a book store to purchase a book for his 
little girl. "What kind of book do you wish?" ''Anything that's got pic- 
tures and don't cost more than fifteen cents." 

There is little difference between this person and the rich man who ordered 
a book-seller to send him five hundred dollars' worth of books with no limita- 
tions or directions, save that a certain number of shelves must be filled. 
Then there is the lady who wants a book no matter what it is, provided the 
binding harmonizes with the new plush cover on her parlor table. 

These parents cannot be held responsible for what they, have not the 
ability to do. 

A bright boy of ten or twelve years asked to be excused from the reading 
class. His request was granted, but during the recitation the teacher 
approached the pupil's desk to ascertain what his pressing work might be. 
The boy was so absorbed in reading a good story he was not aware of the 
teacher's presence. He was invited to read to the class, and he complied not 
only willingly, but read with so much life and animation that all listened 
eagerly. 

Here was no lack of interest in reading, but a quest for something new. 
The boy had read his reader until he knew many of the pieces by heart. Do 
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yon blame him for providing for a want of his being that others had failed 
to appreciate and provide for? This caunot be classed among the home 
failures^ but is one for which the school must be largely responsible. 

Before their young minds have become vitiated by the evil and ignorant, 
the children are sent from their homes to the school-room. Here they are 
taught to read. With this ability comes the power to read the worst kinds 
of books; therefore the public school puts into the hands of its children an 
instrument which may possibly be used to their own destruction. Experience 
proves the folly of giving charity unless we are able and willing to follow up 
our gifts and see that they do not harm instead of good. So the school has 
no right to teach to read without teaching how and what to read. 

The public school gives the ability to interpret the printed page, what is it 
doing to direct the taste and confirm the habit of reading what is good, pure 
and elevating, rather than what is bad? 

The log school-house and its spelling book filled with meaningless words 
are of the past, but strange to say the greater number of pupils to-day are 
compelled to spend the first five years of their school days in learning to read 
and pronounce by rule, and this too from one series of readers with their 
meager scraps of literature. 

It is to the credit of the Michigan system of education that several of her 
leading schools have already taken progressive measures in this matter. But 
the majority of schools, especially of the country, are moving in the old 
ruts. 

Where shall the remedy be applied and what shall it be? 

The self-educated Robert Gollyer was asked how he managed to always use 
such pure, simple Saxon. He replied, "When a boy I read Bunyan, Crusoe 
and Goldsmith, with stories from the Bible and Shakespeare, morning, noon 
and night: and without the least idea of what I was doing, got the taste for 
simple words into the fibers of my nature." Here is the key to the problem. 
Youth is the best time for making impressions, and the reading that molds 
character is generally done in early life. The way to master a subject is to 
begin at the beginning. So this work of cultivating the taste for good 
reading must commence with the primary rooms. Words must be taught, 
of course, but they need not be learned from second class or weary books. 

The cravings for the marvelous are a part of every healthy juvenile na- 
ture. Is it not important that they be recognized, and satisfied from the 
first with other than weak, silly stories and sketches? Little ones delight 
in the brighi and beautiful ; they often perceive a beauty and fitness of things 
that more experienced eyos failed to observe. Instead of smiling at their 
pretty sayings as wonderful and precocious, why not accept them as the 
natural perfume of the tender buds, and seek in every possible way to nour- 
ish and strengthen the pure young life, that it may develop into the per- 
fect fiower? The little fellow who thought the wilted pansy was sorry for 
something because of its drooping head, might easily be led to turn his won- 
dering eyes to the ''infinite meadows of Heaven, and watch the stars blos- 
soming into the forget-me-nots of the angels!" 

Children cannot dwell in the presence of sweetness and light without being 
infiuenced by it, neither can they live within the sound of wisdom and truth, 
and their lives not be enriched by it. It is a question with me whether the 
child's taste, rightly formed, will ever be perverted. This work must be 
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continned through the different grades, and if it is made a part of a four 
years' discipline in the High School, it will not end with graduation. 

Pupils advance from one reader to another with good results, but this 
work should be supplemented by other reading matter. Beyond the third, 
or possibly the fourth, throw the readers aside. At this point elementary 
drill should cease, and the pupils be prepared to extracc mental nutriment 
from some of the classics. Pupi's study what they must, but read what they 
love, thus supplement the text-books with that which will appeal equally in 
turn to the imagination, memory and reflection. One book is narrowing, so 
in connection with geography read travels, and in the study of history intro- 
duce short biographies. Since we must have stated readers provide two or 
three series of each grade, and let these be selected with reference to the 
subject matter instead of method. Biake reading the center of primary and 
grammar school work. 

Keading may rightly be callod the keystone in the educational arch, for if 
it is unstable the whole structure falls. Pupils oftentimes fail in mathemat- 
ics from the inability to understand the language of the problems. 

Let the object of reading in the first grades be to learn words, to acquire a 
good vocabulary which the children can command and use. But in the 
higher grades pupils should look for the writer's meaning, they should be 
gaining ideas. Ilere the object must be to develop a taste for the beautiful 
and artistic in literature; to cultivate that continuity of thought so essential 
to the student's success ; to acquire the power to distinguish between the 
worthless and the choice. 

Still the desired end cannot be reached if the teacher be not a lover of 
good literature. In order to attune the minds and hearts of others to pure 
and noble strains the teacher must be in harmony with the teachings of 
truth and nature. It must be the teacher's aim to familiarize the young 
with the best mental ideas and so prepossess them with the culture of that 
which is wholesome and good, that they may have an honest, hearty relish 
for it. The ability to arouse thought, to awaken an interest in good litera- 
ture belongs to the life that has felt its constraining and uplifting power. 
It is the teacher's mission to fill other minds with such loves and such 
intellectual tastes that habits will be formed whereby the vicious and false 
will be spontaneously refused and the trne preferred. 

Use the ordinary reading lesson. of the day as a means of introducing the 
younger children to good literature. Head selections from the standard 
magazines. The reading of **Little Lord Fauntleroy" in one primary room 
led to the introduction of the St. Nicholas into four homen before destitute 
of reading matter for children. Find out what the older ones are reading^. 
If they are not reading good books, go with them to the library, and show 
them what to get and how to use it afterwards. There will be cases of dull- 
ness and perversity, but unless a young reader has become thoroughly con- 
taminated by the evil, his taste can be improved. We may not be able to 
cure a boy of reading Leadville Jack, The Game Cock of the West, by giving 
him Pilgrim's Progress, but we may induce him to give up Lone-eyed Jim, 
the Boy Scout, and others, to read one of Cooper's Sea Tales which will lead 
to something better. 

The teacher must bring heart into this service. He must be on the alert to 
give a healthy tone to every thought, to weave the moral into each line of 
every lesson, instead of reserving it as an after thought for the end of the 
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chapter. Such education must not be hurried. It is the work of time. The 
forcing system is disheartening and depressing in its effect. 

Teachers, strive to so labor that with all their getting your pupils may get 
understanding. To do this you must work diligently, carefully, earnestly, and 
you must wait calmly, patiently, hopefully. This do and yours shall be the 
reward of good and faithful servants. 

DISCUSSION. 

Supt. E. C. Thompson, of Albion, said : 

One hardly knows Where to begin to discuss so excellent a paper as the one to which 
we have just listened. 

It almost seems as if most had been already said upon the subject, and if the few 
remarks that I shall venture to put be but the reiteration of what has been already 
mentioned, forgive it, remembering that ''In the moutJi of two or three witnesses 
^very word shall be established." 

Of the Want of the cultivation of a taste for good literature very Uttle need be said. 

When such papers as the "Saturday Night," **Boys of New York," ** New York 
Ledger," in which stories are written by the yard, have a weekly circulation running 
up into the thousands. When such papers as the ** Police Gazette " and " News " find 
A place upon so many public tables. When our daily papers are made up mainly of 
records of crime. And when we remember that underneath the surface, passed in 
secret from hand to hand, are thousands upon thousands of scarlet books and pam- 
phlets, we feel that there must be united effort of all good people toward better things. 

Surely we, as teachers, must have a hand in this work. Shall it be ours to root out 
the vile and trashy, and, by cultivating a taste for the pure and strong and good, sup- 
plant it by what will make our boys and girls better members of society, more cul- 
tured in their tastes, and purer in their Uves ? 

So much for the toant. Who denies the worth ? Surely the lasting glory of a nation 
is in its letters. Athens, the seat of learning, lives, while Tyre and Carthage and Pal- 
myra, centers of the ancient world of commerce, are seldom thought of or spoken of. 

Who remembers Rome as the home of the Caesars or the mother of modern civiliza- 
tion? Who does not remember Rome as the home of a magnificent literature which 
has enriched and embellished every known language and is still the "light of the 
learned world"? 

Great thoughts Uve. From misty antiquity, past cities long since lost sight of, oast 
tribes long since forgotten, from the pens of authors who canflot now be named, come 
some of our wisest and sweetest sayings. The poems of Anacreon and Sappho, the pre- 
cepts of Zoroaster and Abraham still survive, indestructible and imperishable. 

We speak of the age of Dante, careless of what Julius or Nicholas or Gregory occu- 
pied the papal throne. We forget the Afi/ifif. We remember the poe^ Edward III. — 
who thinks or cares for him ? but Chaucer werknow and love. Who remembers the 
prince Goethe served or the lord protector whose secretary Milton was ? 

Anne and Elizabeth form but the background from which is reflected the brilliant 
dramatists and the elegant essayists of their time. 

Who speaks of the Georges or Jameses or Williams? It is the age of Scott, Of Byron, 
of Wordsworth. The age of Carlyle, Macaulay, and Dickens, of Thackeray and Tenny- 
son. While in our own loved land, long after we shall have forgotten the names of 
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Blaine or Cleveland, those of Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant and Holmes, Emer- 
son, Irving, and Hawthorne will be forever green in the memory. 

The real life of a people is preserved in its literature. Inner life and deepest history 
and philosophy voice itself there. 

Through the literature of a people we come in contact with that which is strongest and 
purest in thought, in word, in deed. 

The noblest work of the noblest minds finds record here. By it we may make friends 
with the strongest intellects, the keenest wits, the most brilliant geniuses, the finest 
artists of all ages. 

Who shaU say that in this contact we shall not be inspired and quickened in our 
moral and intellectual lives? 

In the close connections and\he most logical arrangement of thought which exam- 
pies of literature afford, what opportunities of developing the reasoning faculties. 

In the creations of imagery and fancy which have fallen like crystal dew drops from 
the pens of our authors, what culture to the imagination may be afforded. Are we 
artists? Where can we look for finer ideas of form and proportion and harmonious 
blending of lines and surfaces and colors than in some of the vivid word-pictures of 
Ruskin ? Where such delicate shading or exquisite touches as in the works of Haw- 
thorne? There are high lights everywhere. Charles Lamb from the shadow of a great 
sorrow sent forth brilliant flashes which convulsed the world with laughter. Robbie 
Burns with the curse of the ** Raven'' resting upon him, fairly flooded the world with 
light. 

What radiance from the dungeon cell of Bunyan, and from the dark confinement of 
Milton's soul came forth the 

''Undisturbed song of sweet repose, 
Aye Bxxng before the sapphire tlirone to him who sits thereon.** 

The literature of the world touches all phases of life. All philosophy, all science, all 
art, everything which touches life and action is refiected from the pages of our books. 

Since these things are so, who will deny the worth of literature, or the necessity for 
cultivating a taste, especially among the young, for .that which is best in the world of 
letters? Who will deny that life will be made sweeter and purer, that moral tone will 
be elevated and our children led Godward by coming in contact with and engrafting 
into the thought and life the masterpieces of master minds? 

For aU along the line in literature we may see if we but look '-The little silver shiver 
from the ripple of the river, caught from the light that knows no night, forever and 
forever." 

What shall be the means employed to educate the taste in this direction? 

Let me, in the first place, heartily and unreservedly endorse what has been said in 
the paper under consideration. 

There should be critical study of masterpieces. This should include the careful 
study of words as to their derivation, history and definition; of sentences as to their 
kind, formation and interpretation; of figures of speech, as to their fitness and beauty; 
of historical and literary references; of fine points of synthesis and analysis. 

Authors should be studied as to their style and attractiveness, as to the unity of 
thought and arrangement of expression and ideas, as to their fitness for the work they 
undertake, and their influence upon the literature and life of the age in which they 
live. AU this should receive careful attention, but it seems to me that much prelimi- 
nary work must be done with the pupils before they can be brought to the successful 
prosecution of this critical work. 
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Will it be out of place in me or altogether profitless to you if I suggest a few 
things of a very elementary sort which have been put to a practical and successful 
test in some of our schools? 

It has been said that *'If dke fiower be clearly pictured in the memory, that one serves 
to recall the ramble and its pleasures/' and this brings us to the consideration of the 
** memory flowers'* so much used in our schools and homes at the present day. I 
know of one home wher^ the children and parents separate for the night by repeat- 
ing a gem from some standard author. I know of one primary school in our State 
where children have memorized over seventy selections in one term. I know of one 
mother who listened for an hour to choice thoughts while the little ones tested them- 
selves as to who could repeat the greatest number. Did the little ones fall asleep 
and say them over in their dreams? Who knows? *Many of these the children will 
never forget, and who can estimate the value they will be in shaping life and in form- 
ing a correct literary taste. These gems become ** seed thoughts," and, as we proceed 
from the known to the unknown in this as in other studies, create a desire which in 
time, as the child matures, wiU lead him to the consideration of the entire masterpiece 
from which the selection is taken. 

In connection with this work why not teach the children something about the 
authors, their personal appearance, home and home life, family, habits, etc. While I 
am in hearty sympathy with the idea that in the past too much time has been consumed 
with the authors rather than their works, yet I do believe that there is danger of 
going to the other extreme. 

That Longfellow loved children has made more than one child love the poet and seek 
to learn what he said. That Coleridge belonged to the ** awkward squad.'' That Keats 
performed most of his literary work between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-four. 
That Johnson had peculiarities and touched all the fence posts as he walked along the 
street. That Pope was called the ''wicked wasp of Twickenham." That Scott by his 
own unaided pen paid the debt of half a million dollars from motives of pure honesty, 
and that Gk>ldsmith was for years a conmion tramp. 

All such facts draw and hold a delighted attention which paves the way to a more 
critical study of English authors. Ihen, too, I have found it well to group literary 
characters, not alone as historians, poets, or novelists, but about a common center as 
friends. What a happy family may be made of the authors of Cambridge or Concord 
in our own country, and what child wiU not give attention while we speak of the Lake 
poets in their homes about West Cumberland ? There, too, how much can be done 
along the line of regular work in all studies by the wise and discriminating teachers. 

In the use of the reading books, how much better to read all the articles by our 
authors, with wise references and suggestions, than to follow the old page by page plan. 
This may be supplemented by other poems and prose selections, brought into the class 
by pupils, and by a wise course of supplementary reading of classics. 

In this connection let me echo a thought of another (book publishers please take 
notice), that the time will come in the near future when a series of classics for children, 
with carefuUy prepared language lessons in connection, will supplant the present sys- 
tem of patchwork text books in reading for our grammar schools and possibly for the 
higher grades of our primary departments. How much geography is found in such 

httle poems as this : 

Great, wide, beautifal, wonderful world. 
With the wonderful water around you curled. 
And the wonderful graae upon your breast. 
World, 70a are beautifully dreased. 
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The wonderful air is over me. 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks on the water and whirls the mills. 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 

Tou, friendly earth I how far do you so. 

With the wheat fields that nod and the rivers that flow? 

With cities and gardens and cliffs and isles. 

And people upon you for thousands of miles. 

Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of yoy, world, at all; 
And yet when I said my prayers to-day 
^ whisper inside me seemed to say: 
**You are more than the earth, though you are such a dot, 
Tou can love and think, and the earth cannot.** 

Where can we find words to give a child such an idea of a brook as in Tennyson's 
poem — 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gleam, I iclance. 

Among my skimming swallows ; 
I make the netted sunbeam dance 

Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars. 

In brambly wildernesses; 
I linger by my shingly bars, 

I loiter round my cresses. 

And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 

• 

Or perhaps better still the "Cascade" or '* Cataract of Lodore." What a beautiful 
picture of a lake is this from the pen of Gcethe: 

**Over the waters are blinking 

Many a thousand star; 
Gentle mists are drinking 

Round the ho- izon afar. 
Round the shady creek lightly 

Morning zephyrs awake. 
And the ripened fruit brightly 

Mirrors itself in the lake." 

What an impressive little sentence is this to be used in connection with the definition 
of an isthmus: **0n over the isthmus out into the tide." 

Who would speak of the desert without giving that fine poem of Pringle's: "Afar 
in the desert 1 love to ride " ? Who speak of an island without saying that masterpiece , 
"The Purple Island " ? 

Attention may be called to Childe Harold at every step of European geography. 

When Spain is the lesson have the children read " The Maid of Saragossa," and in- 
terpret by Napier's ** Peninsula War" that line " Foiled by a woman's hand before a 
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battered wall." Coleridge^s ''Above me are the Alps " will render any lesson on Swit- 
zerland more impressive. What a picture of Venice is this from Ghilde Harold, — 

** I stood at Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 

A iMblace and a prison on each hand, 
I saw froih oat the wave her structures rise. 

As from the stroke of the enchanter^s wand, 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 

Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
O^er the far times where many a subject land 

Looked to the winged lion*s marble piles. 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles.** 

Does not this beautiful word picture of a wonderful city create in you a desire to 
study the entire poem ? A snatch from the Rhine in the same masterpiece, or in Long 
fellow's '* Hyperion," will create a like desire. 

What like Mazeppa could represent the vastness of a Russian steppe? How the 
** Pipes of Lucknow " speak for Indian scenes, and what a picture of this country in 
its '* season of sadness," in these lines (from the pen of Mrs. Judson) : 

**The wild southwest moon soon has risen 
On broad gray wings of gloom.** 

Who can estimate the value of this kind of work in helping to form a fine literary 
taste. I have followed at length this one subject as a sort of illustration. The same 
kind of work may be done in connection with other studies. 

What an opportunity in connection with history. Almost every poet has sung of 
Rome, and almost every recorded historical fact has its glory in song. In Zodlogy 
there is the poetry and prose of life. In Botany ** The meanest flower that grows can 
give thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." The sciences, if taught from nature, 
too, may be embellished. The ''music of the spheres" has been a suggestion to call 
forth poetic powers of the writers of all ages. Some of these have been the admiration 
of the literary world. Young people are always interested in and delighted with them. 
Listen to the song of the sun — 

^* The laughing Sun romped through the world. 
Shaking its long locks drenched with gold.** 

Some of the most wonderful creations of the Blind Bard were suggested by the stars, 
and in no way can we call attention to them in so forceful a manner as by the same 
means. 

So at every step from primary to High School our literature may be woven into the 
life of the child and thus will the taste be cultivated which in its nice discriminations 
will throw out as unworthy and worthless anything which is low or transient. 

You will bear with me a moment while I carry this line of thought one step further. 
Not only in the studies but at all times may the wise director engraft the beautiful and 
noble thoughts of our authors. A reference to a book here, a word about a poem 
there will send the pupil on a delightful journey through an entire book or master- 
piece. 

On a snowy morning when clouds are full of feathery crystals and when the children 
come from play with cheeks glowing and snow-covered garments why not give them 
word pictures from Whittier's ** Snow Bound " or Bryant's ** Snow Shower," or when 
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dark clouds gather about you and your little flock and the rain-drops fall thick and fast 
how suggestive will be a concert recitation of Longfellow's famous poem ** The Rainy 
Day." 

Has some fair child on a summer morning decked your desk with God's sweet flower 
blessings, ** Thou stars of earth, thou golden flowers." How appropriate an extract from 
Ruskin or a song from Wordsworth. 

And so I might go on, but perhaps enough ha& been said by way of suggestion and 
lest I weary you I will begin to look toward the end. Let me say that we cannot begin 
this work too early in the child's life. It was a little four year old who walking out 
with me one starry evening pointed to a bright star and said " Night dropped her sable 
curtain down and pinned it with a star." We can interest little ones with pictures of 
the authors and their homes. We can tell them stories about the great ones who with 
pen and work have shaped the thought of the age. We can teach them to love the 
beautiful pearls which have fallen here and there along the line of masterpieces, and 
then when they are a little older we can have them write out the Guide Analysis of 
poems, and the story in prose. We can set apart an hour a week in our schools for the 
verbal reviews of the library books which pupils draw and read. These and a hundred 
other things we may do, and thus step by step almost unconsciously will the taste be 
formed, and the good work carried on which will lead the mind in time to study in a 
most critical way that which is most strong and delicate and beautiful in literature. 
There is a work for us to do along this line, fellow teachers. Let us ndt shriek from it 
nor fear for lack of material with which to work. There is no limit to what can be ac- 
complished and the means at hand is abundant. 

** The kingdom of my father," said Cyrus to the Ten Thousand, * 'extends from the south 
where men cannot live on account of the heat to the north where men cannot live on 
account of the cold, so that I do not fear this that I may not have what I may give to 
my friends but that my friends may not be enough on whom to bestow them." 

President L. R. Fiske, of Albion coUege, said: 

Mr, President f— 1 am in hearty sympathy generally with the positions taken in the 
paper, and thus far in the discussion. The worth of good literature is apparent. That 
there is a sad lack of it as judged by what is commonly read by the young, is also evi- 
dent. The vital question, therefore, is this, how can a taste for good literature be more 
widely cultivated ? The Sabbath school and the public school sustain a very close rela- 
tion to this subject. I think the management of our Sunday school literature is justly 
liable to severe criticism. The selections of books are very largely objectionable. These 
books are not vicious, but in many cases they are pernicious in that they foster a taste 
for reading that is mentally relaxing, that unflts the boy or girl for serious intellectual 
work. Aside from giving advice, the teacher in the public school can do but little in 
determining the choice of books to be read. If each school had a well-chosen library 
from which the pupils made their selection of books, such a supervision could be exer- 
cised as would give promise of desirable results. Much is said— and I do not know 
what else cfin be said— in favor of supplying wholesome literature that is attractive. 
It seems to be purely a question of attractiveness. And in this, as a rule, the worse 
has the advantage of the better. Biography, if genuine, is not as exciting as fiction. 
Science cannot be clothed in as showy a dress as scenes in romance. And in the en- 
deavor to get the attention of the young, and engage it in lines of ^thought which aije 
' nstruotive, is there not danger that they will gain the mental habit of being borne 
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along by the enchanting imagery instead of acquiring a habit of research for truth's 
sake ? The great problem is how, in connection with the attractiveness of literature 
that will draw in the right direction, there can be developed a subjective power and 
mental trend to grapple the hardest problems of thought, and become a hero in think- 
ing. That which is needed is that the student shall become a self-reliant vigorous 
thinker. The question awaits solution. 

30 



Al^ ENQUIRY ABOUT SOME PEDAGOGIC 

PRINCIPLES. 



BY PROF. DANIEL PUTNAM, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



Profitable discussion pre-snpposes several conditions. Among these are an 
honest desire to discover truth, freedom from the repressing weight of mere 
authority, and an agreement as to the extent and limitations of the proposi- 
tions under consideration, and as to the meaning of terms. In this presence 
it will be only courteous to pre-suppose a hearty love of truth, and the tem- 
per of the times is a sufficient guaranty against an undue deference for 
authority. It will hardly be safe to affirm agreement as to terms and prop- 
ositions. A very cursory reading of the popular educational publications of 
the day impresses one with a conviction, almost painful, that the words 
'^pedagogic principles'' do not have the same meaning in the minds of 
different writers, and the still more painful conviction that in the minds of 
some quite prolific authors they have no definite and clearly limited meaning, 
llarni has come, and is daily coming, to earnest but inexperienced teachers 
from this diverse, careless, and confusing use of terms. They are taught 
that principles are safe guides, unerring, infallible. They are told to follow 
where principles lead and the best of results will be sure. Somebody has 
very aptly described "a confidence born of limited knowledge." The confi- 
dence reposed in many of the so-called "pedagogic principles" has, one may 
fear, a kindred origin. It is little less than wanton cruelty to disturb the 
restful faith of childhood, or even to dispel that ignorance which, if not 
itself bliss, is, in some cases, the only possible substitute. But truth has 
rights which are entitled to a measure of respect. 

Through carelessness or lack of discrimination general principles of the 
highest value and importance are confounded with pe ty maxims; and 
insiguificant maxims are elevated to the high rank of universal laws. To 
illustrate this I select a few from a long list of "principles*' found in very 
excellent publications issued for the instruction of young teachers. 

1. "Activity is a law of childhood. 

2. "Cultivate the faculties in their natural order — first form the mind, 
then furnish it. 

3. "Begin with the senses, and never tell a child what he can discover for 
himself. 

4. "Let every lesson have a point, either immediate or remote. 
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5. "Develop the idea, then give the term. 

6. ''Proceed from the knowa to the unknown — from the particular to the 
general — from the concrete to the abstract — from the simple to the difficult. 

7. "First synthesis, then analysis — uot the order of the subject, but the 
order of nature." 

Some of these, as the first and the first parts of the second and third, state 
by implication rather than in regular form, g^^neral principles; others, as 
the fourth, fifth and sixth are simply maxims, or subordinate principles 
of greater or less practical value, and of wider or narrower application; a 
few, as the latter parts of the second and third and the whole of the seventh, 
may very easily become misleading and conseqaently positively mischievous. 
Under existing conditions of educational theories and practices we shall, 
therefore, do ourselves valuable service by fixin^r at least within our own 
miuds some tolerably well defined ''metes and bounds" within which so-called 
''pedagogic principles" shall be confined, so th it they shall not mean every- 
thing or anything or nothing, as the case may be. In the present unsatis- 
factory state of educational science it would be almost unpardonable pre- 
sumption if one should even seem to suppose himself able to solve the 
psychical problems and to answer the practical questions involved in the 
work here suggested. The necessary brevity of an essay will compel the use 
of a somewhat dogmatic style of treatment and speech. Let it be distinctly 
understood, however, that all conclusions here reached are only of a prelim- 
inary character, subject to revision whenever the progress of pedagogical 
science shall afford clearer light and fuller knowledge. 

Thn science of pedagogics, s • far as it has been formulated, is composed 
mainly of deductions from psychology, the general science of mind, and 
from the auxiliary sciences of logic and ethics. Of necessity it lays physiol- 
ogy under tribue, and, to a less degree, aesthetics. Some of its principles 
may be reached, or at least verified, by induction. 

Every science seeks first to discover the phenomena, the facts, within its 
province. It then proceeds to examine, to analyze and classify these phe- 
nomena. When the discoveries and groupings have been measurab y com- 
pleted, so that the phenomena begin to assume logical form and consistency, 
the broadest possible attirmationd are made concerning them and concerning 
the relations existing between them. These affirmat ons constitute t 'e fun- 
damental truths or first principles of the science; and those which affirm the 
relations of different phenomena and of different classes of phenomena to 
each other are usually called laws. The terms principles and laws are often 
employed interchangeably, but always to denote very general, if not universal 
truths. 

Such principles and laws of mind formulated by psychology constitute, as 
just stated, the basis of the science of education Subordinate truths and 
laws of limited application may be deduced from the fundamental laws, but 
careful distinction in all discussions should be made between the primary 
and fundamental and the secondary and subordinate. The lack of such dis- 
crimination has brought some just criticism upon certain educational prin- 
ciples so-called, which are of practical value when applied within their own 
proper province, but which are worthless or positively harmful when carried 
beyond their natural limits. It might be of service in previnting confusi n, 
if the term principles were confined to the far-reaching general laws, and 
the term maxims were employed to denote those of limited application. 
Established general laws of mind are few ; maxims are abundant. 
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Among the few general truths from which pedagogic laws are dedncible is 
that of the regularly progresidve development of the three typical forms of 
intellectual activity. The first years of childhood are characterized by the 
special activity of the senses through which the mind becomes possessed of 
the raw material of knowledge. A little later the representative and repro- 
ductive facnlties^ the memory and imagination, exhibit peculiar vigor. By 
these the products of sense-perception are grasped, as it were, and held r» ady 
for use. And, finally, orderly and fruitful thinking comes under the names 
of conception and judgment and reason. It would be a grevious error to 
suppose that the senses only are active in infancy and childhood. When the 
first two successive sensations are felt, compared and discriminated, memory 
and judgment begin to act. It remains true, however, that the predominat- 
ing activities of the mind succeed each other iji the order named, and that 
from this fact important pedagogic principles are naturally derived. At 
each successive stage of development teaching in its type and character, 
must coform itself to the mental condition of the pupil. 

Another fundamental and fiuitful truth is that exercise^ in form of self- 
activity, is a primary condition of all development and, training, 

A third truth, equally comprehensive and equally prolific of educational in- 
ferences and deductions, is that the materials of knowledge^ found in the vari- 
ous branches of study, properly presented, either to the senses or to the repre- 
sentative power s, will always excite this necessary activity. 

These three principles make us acquainted with the order, the condition, 
and the means of growth. The work of the school-room must take these 
into account and fashion itself according to their demands. From these may 
be derived maiims, or principles of limited application for elementary teach- 
ing and also for higher instruction. The following, among others, have been 
formulated for elementary teaching: 

1. "Observation before reasoning;" 

2. ''The concrete before the abstract; sense-knowledge before thought- 
knowledge;" 

3. " Facts before definitions or principles ;" 
i. '* Processes before rules ;" 

5. " From the particular to the general ;** 

6. *• Things before words; the thing signified before the sign;" 

Similar maxims may be easily put in form for more advanced instruction. 
But, in both cases, these and kindred maxims merely indicate the predomi- 
nant characteristics of the work to be done and of the meth ds to be em- 
ployed. The child observes much more than he reasons; he deals with the 
concrete more than with the abstract ; his sense-knowledge is greatly in ad- 
vance of his thought-knowledge; he masters particular objects more readily 
than classes of objects. Nevertheless he reason:*, and tainks, and gets no- 
tions of classes after an imperfect and crude fashion. He proceeds, for the 
most part, inductively, but does not hesitate t » try his hand at deduction. 
The teacher of advanced students never entirely discards observation, nor 
ceases to employ the concrete ; he continues to use, in some branches of study, 
sen^e-k now ledge very largely, and to proceed, for a time, by the method of 
induction. The truth needs to be more distinctly recognized that no broad 
line of separation can be drawn between elementary and advanced principles 
and methods of instruction. The differences between them are marked and 
are of the highest importance, but they are mainly, if not altogether, differ- 
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ences of degree rather than of kind. No other conclusion is possible unless 
the mind of the child and the miud of the man are unlike in nature. 

We have not yet, however, reached those truths of psychology from which 
the most definite and practical principles of pedagogy are deduced. The 
general laws of mind of which I have spoken indicate certain differences in 
* respect to the raw material of knowledge, if this form of expression is allow- 
able, to be used in the successive stages of the child's development. At one 
period this material may consist chiefly of the concrete, the particular, of facts 
and processes ; at another mostly of the abstract, the general, of laws and 
principles. They help to determine the matter to be presented and the order 
of time in which the presentation shall be made, rather than the manner of 
C/onducting the process or of dealing with the mental activities which the 
presence of material of observation or thought has excited. 

In order to formulate general and definite laws for the proper presentation 
of subjects of instruction to the mind of the learner, at any stage of his prog- 
ress, it is necessary to understand clearly those peculiar and primary modes 
of mental activity which Mr. Bain calls ** The great functions of the intel- 
lect,'' and Mr. Sully, *' The fundamental intellectual operations " or proc- 
esses. Those terms are employed, I suppose, to designate a few forms of 
psychical action into which all the apparently multifarious activities of the 
soul may be resolved ^' in an ultimate analysis." They appear in all con- 
scions mental phenomena, alike in perception and in the higher processes of 
thought. They are common to infancy and maturity. They characterize, 
with only differences of degree and distinctness, the first mental activities of 
the child and the latest and profoundest generalizations of the philosopher. 
If this be true, the possibility of a psychology peculiar to childhood disap- 
pears, and a good knowledge of environment and of general psychical laws 
will enable us to estimate, with practical accuracy, both the character and 
amount of 'Hhe contents of children's minds." 

Granting the existence of these few fundamental, all-pervading activities 
of soul, we may anticipate, at no distant day, the formulation of a very 
limited number of general ''pedagogical principles" fairly easy of compre- 
hension and not difficult of application. In this direction, probably, lies the 
path of educational progress out of the present ''confused condition of partial 
apprehension" into the happy state of clear and complete "comprehension." 

I am not unaware of the danger involved in presuming to question the 
deliverances of recognized authorities, but intelligent consensus of opinion can 
be reached only through the fullest freedom of discussion. It will be per- 
mitted, therefore, to entertain, with some diffidence, a doubt whether Mr. Bain 
and Mr. Sully have given us the best possible enumeration and description of 
these fundamental psychical activities. It may be that the doubt arises 
from the nomenclature employed rather than from the ideas which they 
intend to express Mr. Sain makes these "functions" or activities three, 
discrimination, agreement, and retentiveness. Mr. Sully agrees with Mr. 
Bain in respect to discrimination and agreement, which he names assimila- 
tion, but questions the propriety of putting retentiveness info the same 
category. In this he seems to me to be evidently in the right. Retentive- 
ness, using the term with its common signification, involves no conscious 
form of mental activity, but is rather, as Mr. Sully says, a condition of con- 
tinuing to know, or, perhaps, of knowing at all. It is apart from the imme- 
diate purpose of this paper to enter further into this discussion. It will be 
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possible, at this time, only to state, in h brief and dogmatic way, my own 
present conclusions in respect to these fundamental activities, holding the 
conclusions subject to future and liberal revision. 

1. First, in what form or condition does tho mind receive the materials 
upon which it exercises its activities? Is there a general law in respect to 
this? a law holding equally good for the child and the man? holding equally 
in respect to objects presented through the senses and in respect to subjects 
which are addressed to the powers of imagination and conception? If there 
be such a law, then from it may be drawn a * 'pedagogic principle" of a 
general character and of universal application. 

Hamilton says: **Pe»ception commences with masses." The object to 
which attention is directed may be large or small, a whole man or his face, 
or his eye, or the pupil of his eye, but whether large or small it is the whole 
mass of something. The resulting notion must be a confused and indefinite 
one, c imposed of an aggregation of precepts, many of them partial and im- 
perfect. '^ In proportion as the object is larger and more complex, the atten- 
tion can of course be less applied to any part of it, and consequently our 
knowledge of it in detail will be vaguer and more imperfect.'^ 

This truth is too obvious to justify extend d remark. Consider for one 
moment the actual condition of a young child introduced for the first time 
to the world as it is. The opening senses are instantly and simultaneously 
adected by a confused multitude of impressions. Through touch and sight 
and hearing a whole crowd of external objects and influences force themselves, 
at the same instant, upon the attention. The mind must be filled with the 
most various sensations mingled together in the utmost disorder. Nature, if 
one may employ this much abused term to denote the sum of all surrounding 
conditions and circumstances, always presents itself and its boundless variety 
of material of knowledge in this form of confused and unclassified masses or 
aggregates. 

It would not be difficult to show that the same fundamental form of ac- 
tivity manifests itself in the action of all the so called faculties through 
which the mind lays hold upon knowledge. But the narrow limits of a 
brief essay forbid us to enter upon a field so broad and yet so attractive. It 
only remai>is, under this head, to say, that sin^e the mind naturally grasps 
objects and subjects of knowledge and thought in the form of aggregates of 
wholes, they should be so presented by the teacher. This appears to me to 
be the first fundamental and general principle of pedagogy. It may easily 
be misunderstood and misapplied, and made to seem absurd and even worthy 
of ridicule. It would require a whole chapter to illustrate its applications 
and its apparent though not real limitations. 

2. The second inquiry is whether, having received these aggregates, the 
mind proceeds to deal with them in a way essentially the same always and 
everywhere, so that here also a general law can be formulated. Is there a 
mode of mental activity so universal that it can properly be regarded as a 
^'function of intellect," or a ''fundamental opera' ion" of the soul? 

Hamilton says, "Having first acquired a comprehensive knowledge of any- 
thing as a whole, we can descend to its several parts, con-^ider these both in 
themselves, and in relation to each other, and to the whole of which they 
are constituents, and thus attain to a complete and articulate knowledge of 
the object. We decompos s and then we recompose. But in this we always 
proceed first by decomposition or analysis." 
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'^Now, this is what appears to me to take place with children: They first 
know, that is, they first cognize the things and persons presented to them as 
wholes. But wholes of the same kind, if we do not descend to their parts> 
afford us no difference, no mark by which we can discriminate 'the one from 
the other.'' This descending from the whole to parts, from the aggregate 
to Its elements, is simply a process of discrimination, of sorting out and 
placing: together things which are alike, and placing apart things which 
are unlike. With all due deference to the authority of Mr. Bain, and of 
those wh) follow him, I am compelled to the conclusion that there is only 
one fundamental operation of intellect here. The discovery of differences 
and of likenesses must go on together; they are only parts of one process. 
This fundamental, universal physical activity is properly named 'discrimin- 
ation." 

This, then, must be accepted as another jreneral '' pedagogical principle," 
that the mind, in elaborating or thinking '^ proceeds from aggregates to ele- 
ments," "from wholes to parts." This necessarily involves a progress from 
''the confused to the definite," from the shadowy whole of first perception or 
representation to the clearly bounded whole of recomposition. This method 
appears to be common alike to the early and only haft conscious mental 
efforts of the young child, and to the most productive efforts of the most 
mature thinker. 

3. There is one other "function," or "fundamental perception" of intel- 
lect, the importance of which is sufficiently recognized in a general way, but 
which has not yet been quite clearly described or appropriately named. It is 
nearly related in character to the "retentiveness" of Mr. Bain, and makes 
possible that form of mental activity commonly called memory. It is not 
retentiveness or memory, but the ever active "function" of mind which 
gives birth to these faculties, the underlying law of which they are the most 
obvious manifestations. 

Attending all the mental activities by which knowledge is acquired and 
digested, there goes on a process of adhesion, or fastening together of ideas, 
so that, in the future, whenever one idea appears in consciousness, another 
or many others also appear. This process takes place equally while we are 
perceiving, conceiving, imagining, or judging, and is, for the most part, an 
unconscious one The so-called " laws of association" are merely statements 
of the apparently different forms in which this fundamental operation man- 
ifests itself, and of conditions which seem to render its action more or less 
effective. Hamilton has discussed these manifestations with masterly acute- 
ness of discrimination and analysis. 

Pr«»visionally this fundamental operation might be named adhesiveness. It 
is not the purpose of this paper to discuss further the nature of this ''funda- 
mental operation " of mind, or even to attempt to prove the existence of 
such an operation. Its existence is simply assumed, and its importance 
affirmed. It remains for some student of psychology and of pedagogics to 
formulate principles of pedagogy which shall fully recognize the importance 
of this underlying principle, and which shall be of practical value to teach- 
ers in the presentation and treatment of topics of study. 

Our discussion thus far has been general in its character, too general, I 
fear, to command the attention and interest to which the subject, though not 
its present treatment, is entitled. The remaining time allotted me will be 
used in an attempt to illustrate how the mind naturally "descends from 
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aggregates to elements," in passing from a state of ^'confused apprehension '^ 
to one of *' definite comprehension," or to employ more commonplace and 
more intelligihle terms, in attaining clear and definite knowledge of any 
matter presented to it. The subject matter, in the illustration, is purposely 
addressed t» the reproductive and representative powers rather than to the 
perceptive faculties. The apparent difficulty of the process is increased by 
an increased complexity in the mental aggregate, but a much wider field of 
observation is thereby opened, and the value of the illustration, if it shall 
have a value, will be correspondingly increased. An opportunity will be 
afforded to refer to the previously mentioned " pedagogical principles,*' and, 
incidentally, perhaps, to some ^' educational maxims '* 
I read a few lines from book III. of Paradise Lost: 

" Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even, or mom, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or fl<^ks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud instead and ever-during dark 
Surround me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature's works, to me expunged and rased 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out." 

The process of reading these lines is apparently a very simple one. The 
eye recognizes certain characters caLed letters, grouped into words so-called, 
and these again grouped into sentences. The vocal organs utter certain 
sounds and combinations of sounds which these characters are said to rep- 
resent. We are so familiar with this that, if it ever seemed wonderful, 
as it may have done in early childhood, it appears now very commonplace. 
Yet the simultaneous activity of the complicated apparatus of vision, of that 
strange power, the will, and of all the muscles whose marvelously rapid and 
varying movements are necessary to the production of articulate sounds, 
presents an aggregate of phenomena by no means easy to comprehend or even 
to number. These phenon^ena are partly physiological and partly psychologi- 
cal, and they suggest problems which science has thus far been quite unable 
to solve. 

The most wonderful elements in this collection of phenomena still remain 
to be considered. As I read or listen i am conscious of a mingled and seem- 
ingly confused mass of purely psychical activities, aod of products of these 
activities. The mind is crowded full of various kinds of feelings, images, 
ideas, notions, called up into mental view by the sight of the characters on 
the printed page, or by the uttered sounJs of the reader. The fact is so 
familiar that its strangeness has ceased to excite curiosity or to provoke 
attention. How have these lifeless characters, these mere black marks 
impressed upon paper, come to have power to excite the soul to such vigorous 
and multifarious activities, to kindle the fires of emotion, to paint pictures of 
visible things not immedately present, and to create notions of things invisible 
and intangible. The marvels of magic and necromancy are more than 
equaled here without a conscious taxing of faith or an appeal to unreasoning 
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credulity. Aladdin with his lamp never did anything more full of surprise 
and wonder. 

In some way words and things^ words and the images and ideas of things, 
words and general and abstract notions, have become so united, so much parts 
of one whole, that the sight or the sound of the words instantly summons up 
into mental vision crowds of images and ideas and notions of things visible 
and invisible to corporeal seeing. We make a statement of this fact and 
call it a law of mind ; and, with something of self-satisfaction, appear to sup- 
pose we have fathomed the mystery and solved the problem of the union of 
signs and the things signified, of symbols and the things which they symbol- 
ize The thing which we have really done is to write down a truth taught by 
consciousness and observation and reading, and to dignify it with a name. 
It is not matter of repronch or blame that we have gone no further in this 
direction. For just at this point we reach the limit (if absolute knowledge. 
Beyond lies the realm of conjecture and supposition and .theory, where 
imagination and fancy and dogmatism range at will. This territory is free 
and open to ezplnration and investigaiion. 

This wonderful result has come to pass through that primary ^'function of 
intellect," or ''fundamental operation'' of mind which has been named 
''adhesivent'so." It is worthy of remark in passing that upon the fact that 
external signs and symbols addressed to sight, hearing, and touch, may be- 
come so inseparably bound up with psychical states and activities into aggre- 
gates that the presence of any portion of the whole will usually cause the 
immediate reproduction of all the other parts, depends the possibility of the 
formation of artificial languages, if not also the existence of what is called 
natural language. To this adhesive function of mind more than to any other 
power the young child is indebted for bis early acquisitions in knowledge. 
For a long while the child is doing little else than supplying himself with 
sound and sight symbols of the objects, acts and qualities which he observes. 
Ue is continually " seeking for signs." Learning to read is only a somewhat 
systematic extension of this process of fastening together symbols and men- 
tal activities and the products of these activities. 

By this m s' wonderful law of adhesion the sight or sound of the name 
John Milton instantly pictures in the ''presence chamber" of the soul of one 
who is familiar with his life and works, a blind old man with his daughters 
sitting beside him, or else it opens to the mental vision the pages of that 
immortal poem from which the beautiful lines I have read are taken 

Let us continue the analysis of the complex aggregate of thought and feel- 
ings called up into consciousness by the reading. The unpracticed student 
of psychical phenomena may incline to affirm that the only intellectual 
activity going on, as he reads or listens, is the formation «)f new and original 
mental images and notions of the objects and acts named, in the order in 
which they are presented. This is, apparently, a single and simple pro(!ess, 
not unaptly compared to the unrolling of a panoramic picture, or still better 
to the easier effort of gazing upon such a painting when unrolled by another. 
This mistaken affirmation will be withdrawn after a moment's reflection. 
The mental activity, though familiar and easy, is still quite complex in its 
character. The words are merely signs and symbols, and they are signs of 
only those things which have been previously learned and associated with 
them. While the words are observed or uttered the mind can picture nothing 
absolutely new, except selections and combinations, unless these signs are 

31 
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loaded with additional meaning by explanations and illustrations in connec- 
tion with their presentation. This process of addition is constantly, though 
often unconsciously^ going on in the case of children, but in mature life it is 
much less frequent. 

As the reading begins and proceeds the first mental act, after the prepara- 
tory and accompanying one of attention, is that of reproduction. As each 
word, or combination of words, is uttered the associated image, or notion, 
presents itself in consciousness. If the association is perfect the reproluc- 
tion is easy and instantaneous ; if imperfect, the reproduction is accompanied 
by a conscious and sometimes painful effort. Representation, that is, the ar- 
ranging into right form and order of the reproduced material, goes on simul- 
taneously with the reproduction. The two processes, though separable in 
thought, are in fact inseparable, and may be regaried as one. 

Close inner observation reveals still another attending form of mental ac- 
tivity. As the representations come into view, there is at cmce an affirmation 
or denial that they are accurate and adequate; that is, t»hat th"y answer fully 
and in all respects to the recollection of the associated objects, images, and 
ideas. This act of affirmation or denial involves comparison, and is a func- 
tion of the judgment. 

This whole complex process of reproduction, representation, and recogni- 
tion is generally assigned, without examination or separation, to that aggre- 
gation of activities known as memory. 

Directing our attention now to these recovered products of mental activi- 
ties, we discover marked and important differences between them ; although 
they may all be grouped together under the somewhat indefinite and disputed 
name of '^concepts." Most of them are representatives of objects of per- 
ception through the sense of sight. Such representations only can, without 
doing violence to the ordinary use of language, be called '^ images" or pic- 
tures. 

A little closer internal observation discloses the fact that we can form dis- 
tinct* and sharply defined 'Mmages" of individual objects only, or of a group 
of individual objects. Representations of objects indicated by common and 
abstract terms, such as bloom, rose, face, cheerful, fair, etc., may be called 
''notions." It will be discovered that whenever an effort is ma<le to fashion 
a distinct mental image of that which is expressed by the general term 
''rose," the representation loses its general character and becomes individual- 
ized; that is, takes the form of some particular rose. The same will be found 
true of the representations associated with all common names. The notions 
symbolized by purely abstract terms, such as sweet, cati not be individualized. 
They refuse to assume definite form unless made concrete. 

It is impracticable within assigned limirs to carry further this process of 
''descending from aggregates to elements." We should finally in this case, 
as in every other, reach such a degree of definiteness, and only such a de- 
gree, as our previous acquisition and association of ideas render possible, and 
the character of the recomposed whole would be determined by the character 
of the elements reached in the analysis. 

In the example here employed, I have had two objects in view: First, to 
afford an opportunity of observing how the three great fundamental oper- 
ations of intellect enter into all the various activities of m^nd, and how, of 
necessity, we are compelled to ' 'descend from aggregates to elements " in 
reaching definite knowledge; and, second, to suggest one of the most fruitful 
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snd satisfactory modes of pursuing the study of psychology by those who 
already have some acquaintance with the subject. 

DISCUSSION. 

In connection with the discussion of the paper " Some Pedagogic Principles and Their 
Application," President L. R. flske, of Albion College, said : 

There are some exceedingly valuable suggestions in Prof. Putnam's paper. There is 
surely an order of mental operation in cognition which we must follow, and it is 
important that we clearly understand this order. Simple apprehension of the object 
first, special act of attention immediately following, this resulting in the analysis of the 
whole, and then the synthesis of parts restoring the whole, which whole at first was 
only apprehended, but is now understood, this is the order and the process of cognition. 

I suppose that one of the special objects of the paper is to lay down principles which 
rightly applied would determine to a considerable extent the true order of work in our 
courses of study in schools and colleges. At first there must be more of the empirical 
and as years progress in study, and mental development increases, there will be rela- 
tively more of the rational and less of the empirical. At first the child learns prin- 
cipally facts, afterwards, in an increasing ratio, the explanation of facts. Hence, the 
kindergarten work for children — either in form or principle — but as years pass on, a 
continuous increase of the reflective. Early life is the best time in which to study lan- 
guage, especially for success in getting the vocabulary. It is also true that the study 
of nature should be commenced at as early a period as possible, for it is a great object 
lesson, and in childhood the senses are the principal medium of knowledge. Elementary 
science at the beginning, then science that is more comprehensive and profound, and 
this to be followed by the philosophy of the same, is an order clearly pointed out by 
the constitution of the himian mind and our relations to the universe of truth. Teach- 
ing perverts, or at least is crippled in its work, unless it conforms to the laws of mind. 
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Our knowledge of the nature of man determines the aim of life and of ed- 
ucation; hence the recognition of man ad an organism, subject to the laws of 
organic development, is a turning point in educational history. 

Before man was looked upon in this light but little attention was paid to 
early education. Psychology and philosophy had occupied themselves with 
the grown man only. But growth is complete in the adult^ hence he fur- 
nishes no clue to the principles of development. With the idea of growth^ 
the child became the object of study, for in him lay the solution of a prob- 
lem of great importance to the race. (jMWS 

The principles of growth as applied to the human being yielded but little 
fruit before the time ot Pestalozzi ; and by his recognition of the instincts of 
childhood as the basis on which education should rest, he laid the corner 
stone of modern educational science. 

To gain a knowledge of the opera' ions of mind development, Pestalozzi 
studied the laws of the physical system; and, as in the order of nature, ex- 
ercise — the use of power acquired — is as necessary to complete development 
as the food which produces it, the same must be true of the growth of mind. 

If education is, as it must be, the generation of power, the power itself 
must serve some purpose in the child's development, for nature wastes no 
force. 

In the process of growth, then, Pestalozzi recognized two distinct phases: 
the receptive, that which concerns itself with nutrition; and the expressive^ 
that which is concerned with exercise, action of some kind. The laws that 
govern the first of these were clearly enunciated by Pestalozzi. The true 
relation of the two, and the discovery of the laws on which the second is 
based, was reserved for his successor, Froebel. 

The productive or creative phase of development occupied the greater share 
of Froebel's attention. He saw that in the history of the race, doing pre- 
ceded knowing, and art, science; and he held that this order should be 
repeated in the individual ; for doing gives the necessary and sure conditions 
of knowing. 

He recognized also that doing has a higher office. Science is the outgrowth 
of art, but until the principles of science are understood, art is incomplete 
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and progress merely accidental. Doing gives knowledge of a certain kind> 
sense perception, the importance of which canned be over estimated ; but it 
is a knowledge that directs the mind upward to a higher knowledge — the 
recognition of laws and principles. 

Is knowledge, then, the end and aim of life ? Assuredly not, but rather a 
means to the ultimate end, action in harmony with recognized law. 

These distinctions in the nature of activity Froebel kept clearly in mind. 
Through action comes knowledge, through knowledge action of a higher 
order, creative action. 

The law of creative activity was the next object of Froebel's thought. He 
saw that the mind is first awakened by contrasts, t. e,, things opposite in 
qualities. Why should not the same law of contrasts govern the synthetic 
processes of mind? In the discovery of this, the law of opposites as the law 
of constructive activity, we have convincing proof of BVoebel's deep insight 
into the soul of man ; but in the invention of the gifts and occupations of 
the kindergarten we see the final expression of his genius. 

That the activity of childhood should be utilized in his. development, 
Froebel considered a fundamental truth ; but this activity should be the 
spontaneous activity of play. Hence the means of educating the young child 
must satisfy the wants of his intellectual nature, and at the same time con- 
form to all the laws of his being. 

In the gifts we find the fundamental truths of nature embodied in logical 
sequence, and in such a way as to produce unmistakable impressions upon 
the consciousness of the child. His impulse to do, to analyze, is gratified, 
for the gifts by their character invite experiment and discovery. With these 
and with the occupation material he can express himself through his crea- 
tions at every step, completing and fixing by synthesis the knowledge his 
analysis gave him. 

The truth of Froebel's system is shown in the happiness it gives the child. 
* There can be no contentment without activity, that is development of the 
faculties. Creative activity, through the c«)ncentration it requires, develops 
not only originality and self-reliance, but a m ral stability, an inward coUec- 
tiveness not otherwise attainable. But the moral benefit extends yet farther. 
Madam Von Buelow says: ''By leaving a higher, a mental want unsatisfied^ 
we cause a lower, a merely sensuous one to take its p ace." 

If this is true, its converse must also be true — that the cultivation of the 
higher nature prevents the growth of the lower. 

ihe old education concerned itself with the intellect only. T^e aim of 
the new is the development of the whole being, and upon this Pestalozzi laid 
great stress; but as his work pertained more particularly to the development 
of the intellectual, the receptive faculties, he has exerted a stronger influence 
upon the education of the present, which cone rns itself still chiefly with 
intellectual culture, than has Frot-bel, though the latter represents the 
broader and more complete truth. 

The world will never outgrow the principles of Pestal>zzi, for they contain 
the essence of the later truth ; yet if we read the signs of the times aright, 
the distinctive features of Froebers system are destined to play the more 
important part in the education of ihe future. 

That these principles should be more generally recognized is a conclusion 
to which we are rapidly tending; and this conclusion has been reached, not 
by a course of reasoning, but by a study of the results of a purely intellectual 
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development. Intellectual culture has^ indeed^ made us a nation of intelli- 
gent people^ but it has not made us a skillful people^ for our leading indus- 
tries are in the hands of foreigners. Neither has it prevented national and 
individual corruption, and social evils of the gravest character. As long a» 
labor is considered degrading, as long as rings govern instead of the people, 
and sharpness is considered a better recommendation than rectitude^ there 
are still higher levels to reach. 

The reaction against purely mental training, the feeling that character 
rather than knowledge should be the aim, and that the school should bear a^ 
closer relation to the work of life, is daily growing stronger, as is seen in the 
multiplication of technical and manual training schools, and the interest on 
the part of the public in the manual training question. 

As a cause is illustrated in its effects, the kindergarten, and the educa- 
tional principle it embodies, is more clearly comprehended after a study of 
the manual training problem. Says Chas. H. Ham, of Chicago: ''As the 
child is father to the man, so the kindergarten is the father of the manual 
training schooj. The kiudergarten comes first in order of development, and 
leads logically to it. The corner stone of both is object teaching. In both 
it is sought to generate power by dealing with actual things in connection 
with ideas." 

Whether the kindergarten will gain from the narrower views of some of 
its new supporters is a question ; but it will at least gain in the attention of & 
large class of people who would hardly have studied it on purely educational 
principles. 

The influence of public opinion in favor of a more practical education is 
felt by all classes, and this awakening of public interest is bringing about the 
most excellent results. In the light of the kindergarten the people under- 
stand true education, and more than ever before do they demand higher aima 
and better methods in the schools. 

The contrast between the work of the kindergarten and that of the ordi- 
nary primary school is so marked as to need no comment. The total neglect 
of sense culture; the non recognition of the child's desire to do; the failure 
to awaken the inner and better nature; and the almost, exclusive attention 
to rote work and memory training; these are radical defects in the schools 
that the thinking public and the conscientious teacher recognize alike, and 
the very things in which the schools are lacking are the things on which the 
kindergarten lays the greatest stress. The interest in the subject on all sides, 
and the eagerness with which the kindergarten methods are being adopted 
prove beyond a doubt the dissatisfaction with the methods of the present and 
the reC' gnition of the kindergarten as the remedy. 

And who can estimate the effect upon the children in our schools, in the 
happiness and inspiration it would give them! Have you not felt discouraged, 
teachers, that you were feeding your little ones husks only, because you had 
no real food to give them? 

The superintendent of the Milwaukee schools says in regard to this: 
'' There are thousands of little children in our schools whose greatest need is 
nursery attendance, who sit waiting in constrained and unnatural positions, 
in narrow seats and ill-ventilated rooms, presumably doing grade work, but 
in reality waiting until they are mature enough in mind and body to begin 
with profit the work of instruction.'* To such the kindergarten work would 
be an incalculable blessing. 
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The superintendent of the Boston schools snys also: "There is no doubt 
in my mind that our school system would gain much in efficiency and force 
if there were kindergartens in connection with every public school through 
which the children shculd be required to pass before entering the primary 
school. Thn teacher could then take them where the kindergarten left them 
aud go right on. Much would be gained in this way, but more still would 
be gained by imbuing the teachers and the teaching in the lowest grades 
with the spirit and methods of the kindergarten. Our next step forward is 
to establish the kindergarten as a part of the system of public instruction, 
and to modify our methods accordingly.'* 

This has already been the subject of experiment in several places with 
highly satisfactory results, and from present indications its final incorpora- 
tion into the school svstem is but a matter of time. 

**But/' you say, '*the kindergarten is an organic whole. Will not its unity 
and hence its value be destroyed by breaking this chain of connection?'* 
Experience has not shown this to be the case, and by their adaptation to 
differing circumstances, the vital truth of the principles on which the kin- 
dergarten is based is more clearly demonstrated. 

The question of incorporating the kindergarten into the public school is 
no easy one. The aims and methods of the two are in such striking contrast 
that one or the other, or both, will need to be materially modified before 
thep can unite to form a complete whole. Face to face with the problem we 
realize something of its difficulty, aud at the outset we meet with this obsta- 
cle. Whether or not the primary school be preceded by a kindergarten, the 
ultimate success or failure of the work as a part of the school system must 
rest with the primary teachers. Are they as a class worthy of the trust, and 
if not, why not? Why do the first-class grammar and high school teachers 
outnumber the primary teachers of equal ability at least teh to one? Is it 
surprising that the best teachers are found in the higher grades, when the 
primarv school is so often considered the lowest round in the professional 
ladder from which the teacher mounts upward as fast as circumstances will 
allow? There are many earnest, conscientious teachers who remain in the 
primary work in spite of this spirit from their love of the little ones, but we 
cannot hope for the best results in the primary grades, nor for the success of 
the kindergarten movement, until the primary work can secure and retain 
more of the best professional talent. 

Without teachers of ability, the first condition of success is lacking. 
Another difficulty is found in the stress laid upon the time element in most 
courses of study. System is indispensable to success, but the real end of edu- 
cation should be a higher object than conformity to a system, no matter how 
excellent. Is not this real aim often lost sight of in the necessity of doing 
a certain amount of work in a given time? 

As long as a teacher's success or failure is based upon the average of her 
class rather than upon the quality of her work, we will have cramming and 
noc real education. It takes time to develope a child symmetrically, so that 
he may reach a given point without forcing, or straining one set of faculties 
at the expense of the others, a much longer time than the school supposes, 
but the teacher has ordinarily so little freedom that she has no choice but to 
continue the forcing process. 

These and other difficulties faced and met, what then? Should we have 
the kindergarten as a whole, and if not, how much of it, and what part? 
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How much time shall we give to it, and what course shall we parsne? To 
what does it all tend, and are the results in proportion to the additional 
trouble and expense? 

These are questions in the solution of which time and experience must 
come to our aid. That the kindergarten as a whole should, if possible, pre- 
cede the kindergarten work in the school, no one will deny, but the former 
condition is not indispensable to the latter, in fact the necessity of the kin- 
dergarten work in the school is all the greater if there is not a kindergarten 
at the foundation. 

There is much in the kindergarten that the school does not need and can- 
not use ; and there is also much that is indispensable to its highest success, 
though the use to which the material is put will necessarily differ with the 
circumstances. As the child has gained the ideas which underlie the gifts 
before entering school, their chief objects, if us^d at all, is to form a basis for 
the classification of this loose, unsystematic knowledge. Of the synthetic 
process, the application of this knowledge through the occupations, the child 
knows nothing; and in this, the joy of creating, lies one source of the won- 
derful effect of the kindergarten upon the mind of the child. Hence the 
occupations are the most needed in the school, and they are also especially 
adapted to it, as furnishing an opportunity for work or play with an educa- 
tive purpose, which, while conforming to law, is yet the free expression of the 
child's own thought. In this development of originality and indepeudent 
thought on the part of the child lies one of the strongholds of the kinder- 
garten system in the minds of the people. 

The proportion of time given to the kindergarten work in the school must 
vary with the age and advancement of the pupils, and also with the skill of 
the teacher and. the variety of the materials. The first few weeks of the 
primary work need to be given to it almost exclusively, and for the first year 
the time should be divided about equally between it and the regular school 
work. From that time on the school work proper will claim the greater 
share of the time. Do you say that- the time is needed for other things? 
Rightly understood the kindergarten work economizes both time and mental 
force Nature has fixed a limit to the absorbing rower of each set of faculties. 
As play, the kindergarten work serves a valuable purpose in relaxing the 
strain made upon the minds by the school work. But while this play rests 
one set of faculties, it at the same time develops another. ^ By having alter- 
nate periods of kindergarten work and school work, the child's whole mental 
force is utilized without exhaustion, and it serves as a physical as well as an 
intellectual benefit. Besides these regular periods of kindergarten work, at 
which time it should be under the direction of the teacher as much as any 
recitation, much of the busy work may be kindergarten work, but this should 
be either reproductive or original work based upon principles previously 
developed. Ail the constructive work should begin in imitation and should 
become more and more independent until it reaches the point of free inven- 
tion. 

The question of a course of kindergirtnn work is one that presents no 
little difficulty. The gifts and occupations follow each other as parts of a 
complete whole, and each gift has its accompanying occupations which are 
specially adapted to impress the ideas contained in the gift, and to give the 
child control over some new material. In the best kindergartens, however, 
the children are not confined to one gift or one occupation, even at the begin- 
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ning. It is evident that we cannot take a child "through" a gift, as we 
would through a first or second reader, for each one represents a truth of 
nature that is never completed, but reappearing continually in old and new 
combinations. Still less can we '^ finish" an occupation, for this gives skill 
in handling material, and practice in applying knowledge, and these are 
needed for all. 

As to the methods of procedure there is a difference of opinion ; some 
claiming that each gift and is accompanying occupations should be taken up 
in the regular order, and the work be confined to each for some length of time 
hefore another is commenced. 

Others, among whom is Supt. Hailmann, claim that we should follow 
nature in her diversity, and give the child any occupation fitted to his intel- 
ligence, even though he does not at the time see the connection between the 
contrasts presented. 

The latter is unquestionably the broader view; but it makes the question 
of a course of work more difficult, and its application requires more knowl- 
edge of the philosophy of the kindergarten on the part of the teacher. It 
gives a broader development, however, and gives the pupils in the first grade 
a greater variety of materials with which to work; for, accepting the first 
view, we could not logically give them the tablets of the seventh gift, the 
sticks, still later on, nor the ruled slate for drawing, and as these are specially 
synthetic,— the occupati«»ns with which the child can create to the best advan- 
tage, — they cannot well be dispensed with in the lowest gr&de. 

Considering the comparatively small number of places where the kinder- 
garten work has been experimented with long enough to test the relative 
value of many of its features, it U a question whether a course of work could 
be laid out that would have anv real value, further than to serve as an outline 
of eiperiments for other schools to follow. The work in the schools of any 
locality needs to be a gradual growth, for undue haste would make a failure 
inevitable. 

In the La Porte schools the work is divided into circles, each covering two 
years. Each circle is divided into groups of related subjects, and a simple 
outline of the ideas to be developed under each of these is given. The first 
comprises form, solid and plain figures, lines of all kinds, th^-ir construction 
and relation to each other, drawing as an outgrowth of this, and coloring, on 
which considerable stress is laid. The second group comprises numerical 
relations, illustrated with objects according to Grube's method, and also size 
and measuring. 

The third, the physical properties of familiar objects, natural history, ob- 
servations ( f nature and geographical ideas. 

Another group refers to language and its development, and still another to 
social games, songs, and calisthenics. Under each of these the materials to 
be used in developing the ideas are given, and the whole is supplemented by 
definite professional instruction on the part of the superintendent. As this 
course is the outgrowth of several years of experience and a broad knowledge 
of the subject, it is worthy of a careful consideration. 

There are certain leading thoughts to be kept in mind which will determine 
largely the kind of work to be done in the different grades. The knowledge 
which the school gives is necessary if given in the right way and at the time; 
and the kindergarten work may serve as an aid to the acquisition of this 
knowledge, and at the same time serve a purpose of its own in the child's 

32 
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deyelopment. Hence any feature of the kindergarten that can thus be turned 
to account is legitimate, if not beyond the child's power and comprehen- 
sion. 

To awaken the child's mind; to form habits of willing obedience, order, 
attention and industry; to give definiteness to his loose, unclassified knowl- 
edge, and to show the relation between things and their symbols, — these are 
the chief objects of the first grade work, and to these the kindergarten work 
must be subservient. Thus songs and games breathing the spirit of the gol- 
den rule and a love of nature, should form an important feature of the work 
at this period. Busy work in classifying the kindergarten sticks or cards by 
their color, shape and size, or by contrasts in number or position, is invalu- 
able for the first few weeks. Mrs. Hailmann's first and second gift, beads, are al- 
most indisy»ensable for work in color, form, and number up to a period much 
later. For ideas in position and direction, the cubes, cards, and sticks are 
also excellent. To gain manual dexterity and to cultivate neatness and pre- 
cision, pricking and coloring the forms of fruits and other familiar objects 
are excellent occupations, and as the pupil's intelligence develops, the work 
may become gradually inventive. The work with the folding paper, ruled 
drawing slates, sticks, and tablets may begin at the foundation, serving one 
purpose here and a higher' one later on. 

With the constant handling of objects, comparing them as to number and 
relation, a sound basis of sense perception is laid for all future work in mathe- 
matics. By the training it gives the hand it insures success in such forms of 
work as require manual dexterity. It leads to the study of nature, and thus 
lays the foundation for scientific study in the future. 

The value of this thought-development, this laying the foundation sure, 
correct, and broad, and leaving nothing to chance, will tell on all the child's 
later work, and its influence will extend far beyond the school. It will open 
the door to the world of truth and beauty in nature and art; but its whole 
value does not lie in this, nor yet in the correct habits of thought formed. 
The dignity and self-respect that result from the consciousness of a power to 
do, are of no less value, and the cultivation of the higher and better impulses 
will secure for the child or the man the love and respect of his fellow-be- 
ings. 

With the introduction of the kindergarten the work of the school room will 
be lifted out of the groove of mechanical routine To make school into* est- 
ing and attractive and dev^^lopment a pleasure should be the teacher's chief 
aim ; and in giving the variety that child nature requires, and in imparting 
the atmosphere of life and sympathy necessary to real growth, the kinder- 
£:arten is indispensable. Whether the best results are realized from it will 
depend upon the character and professional enthusiasm of the teacher. What 
Spencer says of the apparent failure of the Pestalozzian system applies equally 
here. ^' A simple unchanging, almost mechanical routine of tuition may be 
carried out by the commonest intellects with such small beneficial effect as it 
is capable of producing; but to pursue a rational course through the entire 
range of studies asks for an amount of judgment, of invention and of intel- 
lectual sympathy such as we shall never see applied while the tutorial office is 
held in such small esteem.*' 

This is a sad truth, but if the work of teaching was such as to require a 
thorough knowledge of principles and methods, without which failure would 
be inevitable, the profession would occupy a different position to* day. It is 
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because our standard is so low that we reach no higher levels. In this, too, 
the kindergarten will come to out aid. Wherever a kin tergarten has been 
established it has resulted in a higher educational standard. Wide-awake 
teachers have been betrer appreciated, and simple routine work has become 
more distasteful to the people. As the contagion spr« ads, the difference be- 
tween real education and false will become more and more apparent, until 
the work and the workers rise to their true position in the public esteem. 

In this awakening of professional enthusiasm we are proud to say that our 
own State is not behind. In several of our cities the kiudergarten has been 
the subject of favorable experiment in the schools, and more than half <>f 
the number of teachers in attendance at the School of Kindergarten Method 
in Grand Ripids last summer were from our own State. 

As the function of the public school — the great cementing force of the 
nation — is more clearly comprehended, we are becoming more and more dis- 
satisfied with the old in aim and method, for the light of the new is upon 
us. Love, truth, and mercy, the greatest of all educational forces, find their 
expression in the kindergarten. By them the world has been raised to its 
present postion, and only these can lift it still higher. 

Supt. E. P. Church asked if it was necessary for a teacher to have special 
instruction in kindergarten work. 

Supt. J. W. Ewing: It is better to have such instruction, but not absolute- 
ly necessary. An extra room is not necessary if the teacher is strong. 

In reply to several questions Supt. J. W. Ewing said : 

The work lasts through three years. The pupils do as much or even more 
regular work than before. The pupils do not get the idea that all school 
work is play. 



THE UNDERGRADUATE YOUTH OF OUR TIME. 



ADDRESS OF HON. THEODORE NELSON, SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION. 



Mr. Prestde7U, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Do I owe you an apology for introducing the topic which has been an- 
nounced? I cannot think it possible. This swaddling (I beg pardon for the 
word, I mean no disrespect) — the hero of my story, is a prince of the blood, 
heir to a throne, born t » have empire in the first quarter of the new century 
which, even now is knocking at our very door ; he is the great man who will 
find his great hour in that swift approaching, enlightened and luminous 
epoch. 

This embryo mind which we are to consider is an epic as well as a proph- 
ecy. It will create literatures, it will preside in cabinets, it will command 
in fields; in a word, it will have high control of a greater and more splendid 
era than the world has yet seen. 

Oace I knew a father to laugh at his boy because he trembled (and cried 
too, I suspect) at the pop-gun explosions of a little six pounder. Happily it 
was hidden from that father's vision that his coward boy was born to hear 
what he, the f>ither, was not born to hear, t. 6., the most terrific artillery 
explosions which ever sh »ok our continent. We know not what experiences, 
strange to us, are awaiting the undergraduate youth of our time; and hence, 
fellow teachers, if, piquing ourselves upon superior knowledge, we are dis- 
posed to poke fun at him, we do well to be admonished by the saw: 'He 
laughs be-t who laughs last." 

In respect to s »cial behavior the undergraduate of our time is a revised 
and improved edition of the ancient classic. For one thing, he means to be 
a gentleman. I give him the all-masterful, imperial gender, of course; for 
the fact is the same if he, that is, she, happens to be a lady. Those brutal 
s cial codes which once obtained in all universities and colleges are becom- 
in^i: quite obsolete, especially in American college communities of our time. 
Yet if you travel through Germany you will occasionally fall in with some 
university student whose face is covered over and badly disfigured with 
ghastly scars. You observe with some emotion one whom you fancy a hero 
come back from the wars ; a young mau who has shed his precious life-blood, 
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has even consented to be hideous for the sake of his fatherland. You are 
reminded of Sir Philip Sidney and of Oen. Wolfe, and you feel the pathos 
of all the beautiful sayings of the orators and poets asserting how, for one's 
country, it is sweet to die. But calm your perturbed feelings, my friend. 
You are a victim of misplaced confidence, or, at least, your admiration, in 
the present instance, is wretchedly misplaced. That scarred youth is not the 
chivalrous knight-errant you take him to be — he is only the maimed victim 
of a brutal, idiotic custom to which some student communities in Germany 
still believe it necessary to conform. One would suppose that the very atmos- 
phere of a school of learning, of whatever grade, would be uucongenial and 
even repugnant to the social manners which have too often obtained 
amongst students; that the scholarly instinct, us it begins to develop in the 
mind of the average youth, would revolt against all brutalisms and barbar- 
isms, whether in speech or conduct. May it not be that the old notion that 
woman had no right to the higher education had some logical relation to 
these brutalizing codes — that such codes were the necessary consequence of 
her exclusion from the societies where they obtained? Anyhow, the 
better thought and more rational practice of our own time have tended to 
clarify and improve the social atmosphere even of those temples of learning 
whose gates are still closed against woman by the rusty yet ponderous bolts 
of tradition and prejudice. 

Whether or not woman has helped to do it, it has surely been done, and 
the effect is most gratifying. The undergraduate of our time does not 
esteem himself ixcused from the practice of those social amenities and 
courtesies which are binding upon the rest of mankind. He would be 
exceedingly mortified to be considered ungenclemanly, lo be called a boor. 
Good manners, he thinks, and thinks jusUy, are the necessary adjuncts of 
sound learning; that they are to-be expected and required as proofs of the 
polish which belongs to a truly educated mind; and, that to despise the 
essentials «»f goo i breeding, argues a defect, not of the heart only, but as well 
of the head. Nor, for one, do I regret that our representative under- 
graduate believes that a knightly, chivalrous bearing is an indispensable 
belonging of mere intellectual culture and power. Nor is he far from the 
truth. It is even possible that he concerns himself too much with the mat- 
ter of his social status and behavior, and that, also, by reason of a somewhat 
exaggerated self-respect. He is right in believing that the basis of all true 
respect, for and from others, is an honest and noble self-respeot. But our 
undergraduate is quite prone to give the fact of his own clear-cut, inde- 
pendent individualism a strong asserted claim to be seen and heard almost 
anywhere. To do him justice, he has a profound respect f«>r his own self- 
hood, and hence, logically, though in a less degree, I fear, he honestly feels 
the obligation to respect all other self-hood. He believes that it is a fearful 
thing to live in our age and country (has he not been so taught?), and tliat, 
undoubtedly, ho has ''come to the kingdom for such a time as this." All of 
which being true, it is remotest from his purpose, or thought, to resign any 
of the gifts or responsibilities which either nature or Providence has with so 
much apparent judicious forecast entrusted to him. And so the chances are 
that you will find our generous youth a social reformer of the moet pro- 
nounced and radical type. In this respect the American undergraduate of 
our time differs from his English predecessor of former periods, if not from 
the English undergraduate of to-day. Oxford opened her gates to Charles 
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the First when, in England^ he could find no other resting place for the sole 
of his feet. Oxford suffered James the Second to heap upon her indignity 
and insult, to spit upon her, to despoil and rob her, before she could discover 
the smallest loop-hole in the doctrine of "divine right.'* Modern Oxford 
worshiped Gladstone the high tory, but she condemned and rejected Glad- 
stone the progressive liberal. It would be easy enough to find a reason for 
the traditional conservatism of the great English universities; but I have no 
thought of proposing such an inquiry. I barely allude to the fact. 

I suppose that the impulses and ambitions of high-minded, aspiring youth, 
are quite uniform the world over, and that wherever they are permitted to 
have free play, and to develop according to their own inherent law, they will 
move the individual and the mass to look with favor upon whatever bears the 
magical name of improvement or progress. The spirited youth is naturally 
an enthui^iast. The very quickness of his blood makes enthusiasm as neces- 
sary to his being as light and air. \ But enthusiasm cannot be purposeless. 
It muse have some end to achieve, some field upon which to display itself. 
In ancient times all youthful enthusiasm found vent in war. Then war was 
80 common as to permit a proper division of labor and at the same time give 
propriety to the saying, **01d men for counsel, young men for war." But 
times have changed. War has ceased to be the chronic state of human so- 
ciety; hence young men necessarily usurp a share in the prerogative once con- 
ceded to old men exclusively. In our time, they give counsel, and give it 
unasked and freely. This audacity of enthusiasm, or what may be called 
''the courage of one's convictions,'' distinguishes the undergraduate youth of 
our time. What shall we do with his strong tendency to skepticism touch- 
ing all so-called established truths, whether sacred or secular; his disposition 
to challenge the most venerable traditional ideas ; his almost flagrant want 
of reverence for the past? Or, in other words, what shall we do with his 
keenly conscious, jealously guarded, boldly asserted selfhood? Really, I 
scarcely know what to advise beyond a simple recognition of the fact. It is 
not so portentious a fact, possibly, as some are disposed to think. Anyhow, 
it is a fact, and what are you going to do about it? It is especially futile to 
bewail it as a sign of the degeneracy of our times. We cannot suppress it by 
croaking, nor can we suppress it by other means, any more than mother 
Partington could suppress the Atlantic ocean with her mop. The wise 
teacher, I believe, will not attempt to restrain this incipient radicalism over- 
much, nor will he w.»rry about it overmuch. He will not rebuke it with too 
much severity, nor answer it with too much dogmatism. He will show him- 
self interested and sympathetic, and, in fact, willing to learn, if his pupil is 
really able to teach. But he may venture modestly to offer the young gen- 
tleman a few suggestions, for which office he (the teacher) is, or should be, 
qualified by experience. He may suggest, -for example, that in actual life 
the most plausible theories often fail to work out their expected results. The 
fault is not in the theory, but in the subject matter to which it is applied. 
Experience, therefore, is the one searching test of the real value of a propo- 
sition, or theory; a test which either discloses its worthlessness or illustrates 
its utility. A beautiful theory may be like an awning of tissue paper, pleas- 
ant to look at, but for shelter from the smiting sunbeam, or the pelting 
storm, utterly worthless. A dismantled ship in a tempest may have a pilot 
on board; but, for that hour and emergency, he is of no use — of no use till 
the fury of the storm is passed. It may be that the ship of state will need 
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good sailors, rather than learaed pilots; practiced maa, who can adjust them- 
selves to facts as they exist, rather than mere theorists, who can only adjust 
themselves to facts, not as they are, but to facts as they think facts ought 
to be. 

An eminent French marshal, being questioned concerning his ancestors by 
one whose only claim to recognition was his pedigree, promptly replied: '* I 
am an ancestor myself !'' 

This is the spirit of the rising youth of our time. He feels but slightly 
the authority of ancestral opinion; he is an ancestor himself! Then, 
too, he is a philosopher, as well as an ancestor, and an optimist at that. So 
far, very good. He and his coadjutors, that is to say, the multitudes who 
will rally to his standard and follow hi^ lead, will undoubtedly do for the 
world what all by-gone generations have failed to accomplish. His is not the 
historical conscience, but the conscience — a genuine fresh product. His 
political ethics, for example, are almost poetically ideal. Does the American 
college youth ever forget that he is a citizen of a great and free county? and 
does he hesitate to denounce the rank and flagrant evils which infect, and 
ever threaten to destroy, the body politic? He will abolish these evils when 
he comes to the throne ! He will support candidates for office who are above 
suspicion, and he will vote a ticket, as white, as clean, as pure, as the driven 
snow. He will do away with the mischiefs of evil by ^iestroying their source; 
he will tear up evil by the roots. May be he will. I should not like to dis- 
courage the boy. He has many teachers amongst '^ boys of larger growth." 
May be he can cleave into sections the dread darkness of evil which envelops 
our globe, and then cautiously approaching the awful brink of the precipice, 
heave it over the solemn abyss of the universe, and 'so send it smoking and 
whirling, sputtering and spitting fire, down to the bottomless pit ! 

May be he can do this tremendous thing which past generations have 
so signally faile I to do, yet I expect him to find, by experience, that combat- 
ting evil in this world bears little analogy to a coal-heaver's job. We do not 
fight darkness in that way. Darkness won't break into chunks. It is a 
much better expedient to open the windows and let in the light. Oh, for the 
day when the son of man shall come, indeed, to our long-waiting world. Not 
with the solemn blare of an arch-angel's trumpet, nor with the awful pomp of 
black, wrathful and thunder-laden clouds, but in the universal diffusion of 
that Christian charity which St. Paul commends as the greatest and most 
divine of virtues. The vision would be amazing and overpowering could we 
see the day when this beautiful charity shall reign in every human heart. 
Upon our earth, gorged with the blood of untold millions slain by the hand 
of violence, the unspeakable calamities and miseries of war would be for- 
ever at an end, and henceforth swept from existence every diabolical instru- 
ment, or law, of man's invention, by means of which, through the travail- 
ing, crime-cursed ages, man has tortured, eqslaved and crushed his fellow 
man. I pity the teacher who cannot teach, and teach sincerely and fervently, 
that there is such a charity already, in some degree, reigning in the human 
heart, and really fulfilling its office so divinely beneficient — a charity that 
*' thinketh no evil ;" a charity that '* hopeth all things, belie veth all things, 
cndureth all things;" a charity that bends with tenderness over the heart- 
broken, and speaks, in thrilling accents, the comforting word; a charity that 
aaves the erring, reaching down to the penitent sinner — reaching never so 
far down — the strong hand of efficient human help. Oh, voice which Elijah 
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heard^ with face mantled and head bowed^ becoming motionless and hushed I 
Then^ with soft peace, slow-receding to the entrance of the cave, still wait- 
ing, still listening, awe strack and speechless, yet entranced and wonderously 
thrilled. It was a noble symbol, not of a divine spirit only, but of a charity 
equally divine; a charity self-denying, magnanimous, keenly sensitive, wisely 
tolerant, noiseless and still small ; yet in real potency and effective power, the 
greatest and most benign of all the instrumentalities and forces which are to 
redeem and ennoble mankind. Let us eagerly cherish the hope that men and 
women will be inspired more and more profoundly with this noble sentiment, 
and this unselfish affection toward their kind. Let us eagerly hope that our 
undergraduate youth will be distinguished for this spirit of magnanimity and 
benevolence. We may, not unreasonably, expect him to make some improve- 
ment upon the examples which he inherits ^f rom us, as we of the present 
generati()n have somewhat enlarged upon our own inheritance. 

And here let me pause, and in fancy look ahead only thirteen years. 
Events move so hurriedly, and scenes shift so rapidly, who can guess what 
remarkable changes shall have taken place in thirteen years? But my eyes 
are still upon this undergraduate youth, who is also remarkably changed. 
Me thinks I see him grown to the full stature of a man, his body compact,, 
his brain mature, and his conscience not seared, nor his heart heardened, by 
the keen disappointments and bitter sorrows of life. Indeed, he is now an 
experienced man in the flood-tide of his conscious and serviceable strength. 
During the intervening period (the thirteen years only) he has taken hard 
blows, and to say the truth, striking straight from the shoulder, he has given 
hard blows. Yet I still see him as flushed with the animation of vigor and 
hope full armed and panoplied with disciplined faculties — faculties trained 
to execute with nice precision the severest mandates of his will — having well 
in hand much useful knowledge of books, reinforced and made effective by 
much equally useful knowledge of the world— of men and current events — I 
still see him — if eager, yet self contained and conscious of strength to endure 
or suffer as well as strength to do — this man I see as with firm swift pace he 
steps into the calm, fresh morning of the twentieth century since the advent 
of our Lord. 

And, walking close by the side of him, n<>t servilely loitering behind him^ 
nor leaning demurely on his arm in slavish dependence ; but vigorously apace 
with him^ whom did you ask do I see? Oh, the poets have called her a 
beautiful creature, or, when it chances, *to the contrary notwithstanding;'^ 
very beautiful, or (such a conception is of course ideally possible) very ugly; 
but she IS no angel, I assure you. (This remark is strictly confidential.) 
She is very, very human — the mother, sister, sweetheart and wife of the 
human race, and, at long intervals, in very rare and exceptional cases, its 
termagant and hag. also! She is the most highly organized of all the 
creatures we know of ; she is endowed with the most eiquisite sensibilities^ 
and with the most mysterious and wonderful capacity for love and for suffer- 
ing. iShe holds the voluminous place in the literatures of the world. She is 
much apostrophized and much sung. Her name is given to all the virtues. 
Who would think of calling a boy Orace Jones or Patience Brown or Charity 
Smith? Nor is this h(»mage undeserved. Her general abstinence from vices 
too common among men literally saves the human race from an awful 
physical doom. Yet, through the ages, she has had to endure this strange 
contradiction ; to hear herself lauded to the skies, meanwhile bending to a 
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heavy yoke of unequal burdens. Long ago our Anglo-Saxon civilization 
emancipated woman from the most galling and ignominious circumstances 
of her bondage to man— emancipated and really exalted her. Yet in some 
points it failed to do her full justice^ whilst in other points possibly it was 
magnanimously generous rather than severely just. It gave her the regal 
place in the drawing-room and stage coach, as well as in poetry and art, yet 
it never quite recognized the value, dignity and sacredness of her own inde- 
pendent personality, or selfhood. The individual woman was nothing by 
herself, nothing to be disciplined, qualified and furnished for an independent 
career. As a detached spring, or wheel, belonging to some intricate machine 
(say a watch) is nothing by itself, so an individual woman was nothing, at 
least nothing very complete, or comely if detached from the destiny of an 
individual man. In this regard, a wholesome change has been accomplished 
in our time. A young woman may now cherish ambitions and dream of 
achievements which are worthy of all the talents Qod has given her. Miss 
Evans took the name of George Eliot in order to conciliate the public and to 
give currency to her incomparable works. Afterward she took the name of 
Lewes, and later on of Gross in order, I suppose, to conciliate 
herself. It was that ^'touch of nature" even in her superbly gifted 
mind ''which makes the whole world kin;** but to-day a woman 
may safely meditate a destiny hearing her own name. The college girl 
of our time differs from her predecessor of other times in the 
ciycumstance that she is found in a college rather than in a ''Young 
Ladies' Seminary." This is a significant change, indeed, and one in the 
direction of progress. The public sentiment which has opened to her the 
doors of institutions of learning of^he first rank, and notably the doors 
of such institutions as our own superb, world-renowned unive'rsity has 
subdued and refined the rough manners of the college boy, giving 
him the feminine quality gentleness, and has wrought in her 
a change no less gratifying and useful, giving her the masculine 
quality, strength. If the young man is not rude and boorish, neither 
is the young woman reclining and sentimental. She is no longer a 
vine, (»r anything of that sort, reaching out tendrils towards some strong 
masculine prop. Why, in our time, this frail girl has actually invaded and 
remorselessly overthrown the sacred realm of established truth I the revered 
and venerated truth that man's intellect is undoubtedly superior to woman's 
intellect! Don't you marvel that she had the temerity and boldness to dis- 
pute it? But she did dispute it, and pugnaciously affirmed the contrary. 
Yes, indeed, this delicate creature came forth from her embroidery and 
needlework, from her wash tub and broomstick, and, like an ancient cham- 
pion, fiung down her glove, and challenged to mortal combat "the mean 
tning" — the false-hearted old fogy who dared to say that man's intellect is 
superior to woman's intellect. Well, the brave, embattled champion of the 
masculine gender, being driven from the field, took refuge within the strong 
citadel of pure mathematics — an impregnable fortress — "the last ditch" as it 
were. But by this time her blood was up, and the invincible ai)gel rushed 
onward in her conquering career. With her armor of circles and segments, 
and with her shining lance of signs, co-signs and tangents, and with her 
high ladder contraband of the metaphor of Jacob's dream, she scaled the 
walls and.took full possession of the stronghold itself. La Place (the con- 
ceited fellow) told Mary Somerville that she was one of the two, and two 
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only, women in the world (Caroline Herschel I believe was the other) who 
oould understand him ; but to-day there are multitudes of women who can 
understand La Place, or any other man. Well, who is not satisfied to have 
it so? What lord of creation will register, or even express, his ''not con- 
tent?" If there be any such person in the radiant afternoon of this nine- 
teenth century I would recommend to him the decency of silence. The most 
proper thing for such a man to do is to do nothing. Whatever protest he 
may offer will be as efft^ctive as ''the Pope's bull against the comet/' or as 
valorous dogs ''baying the moon." And if the rising generation shall become 
more profoundly enlightened, and more eminently virtuous than the genera- 
tion now passing away, who of us, my friends and fellow teachers, will not 
sincerely rejoice? To accomplish this result, to achieve this end — ah, in- 
deed! io hasten and bring it to pass, is the eminent domain of the true 
teacher, his "field of the cloth of gold," the very apple of his eye, the su- 
premest passion of his soul. Who of us does not feel his heart warm with 
peculiar affection toward childhood and youth? The man or woman in 
whose breast this feeling is capricious, or rare, has no call to teach and no 
right to teach. Oh, to pollute this holy altar by the touch of the finger of 
avarice! I most gladly and solemnly recognize the claim of all young 
persons with whom I come in contact to the best and most painstaking ser- 
vice I am able to give them, and the very giving of that service, by the in- 
tercourse established, by the hearty response, by the glowing love, has its own 
exceeding great reward. With unfeigned satisfaction I heard last evening 
the admirable words of Superiutendent Howell, touching the aim of educa- 
tion and the value of character. Very nobly he outlined the whole truth of 
this weighty matter — gave its dimensioiiB and analyzed its substance. Char- 
acter is at the foundation of all felicity and dignity, whether amongst men or 
angels, whether on earth or in heaven. The influence and grandeur of a 
nation are upheld by character alone. If that fails everything fails. It is 
character (the personal character of the pe )ple who compose it) which most 
adorns, honors and perpetuates the state. It is character whtch gives integ- 
rity to commerce, authority to government, protection to property, and se- 
curity to liberty and life. It is character that stands forever as the collateral 
of wholesome human law. Without character kingdoms must be overthrown 
and nations must rot. To build character upon the unfailing, immutable 
principles of truth and righteousness is the highest work of an&;els and the 
sublimest work of men. This, Oh, teacher, is the precious work by which you 
are distinguished^ and the sacred name by which you are called. "See that 
no man take thy crown." 



EDUCATION AND THE LABOR PROBLEM. 



BY PBE8IPENT L. B. FI8KE. 



Mr, President and Fellow Teachers : 

I enter on the discassion of the subject assigned me with a deep conviction 
of my inability to solve the labor problem. Yet I apprehend that neither 
the officers or members of this association expect a solution will be presented, 
fio that no one will be disappointed. There are conflicts in the existing rela- 
tions of labor and capital which thus far have defied removal by our wisest 
and most far-seeing political scientists. It is made my work for the hour to 
lay before you some thoughts on the place education occupies in this prob- 
lem. 

In justice to myself I ask you to think of it as a very difficult question^ but 
not to consider me presumptions in thus taking your time, for I do so by 
command of the powers that be. Failure is often as instructive as success. 

It is necessary for us, at the outset, to direct our attention to the nature 
and source of the complaints made. These all come from the laboring class. 
Capitalists do not present any grievances. They do not ask for concessions 
and organize movements to obtain, forcibly or otherwise, such con- 
cessions. Workingmen affirm that capital is the oppressor and labor the 
oppressed ; that this has been true in all ages, and up to the present time. 
All political oppression ever has been in the interest of capital. In African 
6lavery, so long a political crime in this country, capital cuntrolled the indus- 
try of the colored population who labored in unrequited toil. In this condi- 
tion the laborer cannot acquire property; he is not even the owner of his 
mental or physical life; and there is no way by which he can hold the capi- 
talist to any pecuniary responsibility. He is not a wage earner — only a human 
machine. So far as slavery has prevailed in this and other countries it 
marks the lowest condition into which labor can be crushed ; there can be no 
destruction of rights more complete. 

Workingmen tell us that in all the relations they sustain to capitalists they 
are oppressed; that they have no voice or but little voice in determining the 
rate of wages or deciding on the number of h urs they shall labor. Capital 
and labor do not occupy the same plane ; they are not equal factors of an 
industrial democracy. Capital, it is affirmed, always has its hand on the 
throat of labor, and rules in a desp )tic spirit. Personal rights and dignity 
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go but a little way. Manhood is less than money. Wealth in the hands of 
one man rides over a thousand men who have no possessions but their 
muscles and brains. Such is the degrading, and we are told, wicked in- 
equality that now exists throughout the industrial world. Hence the conflict 
which to-day is raging in all these lands. 

Admitting this inequality, and that in it there is a considerable measure 
of wrong, the question very naturally would arise in an association of teachers 
as to the extent this unhappy state of affairs is due to ignorance. In other 
words, what can education do to remove just grounds of complaint, and de- 
stroy, or at least lessen, the conflict that has reached such alarming propor- 
tions? 

It is by no means certain that they who have business capacity are all in 
the class of capitalists, and that they who do not possess business capacity 
are in the class of workingmen. Many men are capitalists, on a larger or 
smaller scale, through inheritance or other forms of good fortune to which 
they have done but little to contribute. And it is doubtless true that there 
is a large percentage of workingmen who are endowed with real business 
talent which only needs a fair chance to make itself felt in the world. The 
line separating capitalists and workingmen does not at the same time neces- 
sarily separate capacity from incapacity. That which will change the direc- 
tion of this line, putting on the business side all who possess native business 
talent will accomplish as much for man in his industrial relations as can be 
wrought out for him. Will education do this ? 

Mental culture, which is synonymous with intellectual development, 
greater ease, precision, and power of action of cognitive faculties, may 
rationally be supposed to enlarge business capacity. It is estimated that an 
ordinary district school eduction adds flfty per cenr. tothe wage earning capa- 
bilities of a man ; a high school education one hundred per cent. ; and a col- 
lege education two hundred per cent. As all the capital of the world is a 
product of man's mental energies, that, which adds to their efficiency will be 
sure, to some extent, to increase this capital. Outside of mind there is no 
power. Force never generated a single dollar of wealth. It is only as mind 
utilizes force, employs it in channels where otherwise it would not operate, 
that capital springs into being. Hence in general terms the more of mind 
we put into the industry of the world the larger the amount of products that 
will accrue therefrom. Thus, it seems to me to be true, not only that educa- 
tion would secure an intellectual elevation of the laboring man, broadening 
his life, giving him more strengths making him a more intelligent citizen, a 
wiser legislator, and a safer guide, but that the mental power generated 
would act favorably on the industrial arts, that better scholarship would give 
us more successful business men, that greater intelligence would make itself 
felt for good in all the avenues of material production. It is conceded that 
one of the most dangerous elements in this republic to-day is the illiterate 
class. Seven millions of persons who cannot write their names or read a 
political platform, nearly one-third of whom are voters, hold the balance of 
power in civil affairs, and make the decision of political questions a traversty 
on intelligence. But illiteracy and vice very largely clasp hands. The in- 
dolence of the people has its focus among those who from lack of spirit or 
from untoward surroundings content themselves with the darkness of ignor- 
ance and the incapacity resulting therefrom. 

Thus far I have spoken of education only as mental training. Can there 
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not, should there not, be something more? There is a professional or busi- 
ness side to education at which we may look. 

That there is value in arithmetic, book-keeping, geometry, mechanics, 
etc., aside from mental discipline is clearly evident. They give a knowl- 
edge of methods qn which skill rests. While they are disciplinary in the 
employment they furnish the mind; they also open up channels into the 
domain of business. If all our laborins^ men were versed in such branches 
of learning as have a business side, they would possess the capability of 
guiding the industries of the land, instead of being, many of them, mere 
human machines. Thus there would be mental power skillfully employed 
in the several great fields of production. Such men could not long be 
oppressed or trodden under foot. If education were compulsory, and greater 
prominence given to the classes of studies of which we are now speaking, 
would not laboring men be brought onto a vantage ground where they could 
wield decided power? In view of the issues pressed upon us by the labor 
problem, ought not greater attention to be given to technology? 

But shall we stop at this point? In view of the disturbed state of the 
business world of which we are having sad experience should not more be 
done than to supply provision for the education of the people to the extent 
now indicated? That which is most alarming at the present time is the per- 
nicious character of the theories in political economy which are boldly pro- 
claimed, and in many cases made the rallying cry of large organizations of 
men. This is the age of unsettled.political science. The whole vast reser- 
voir of political thought is now being stirred to its lowest depths, and crys- 
tallization has commenced at many points. In the semi-ignorance of such 
large masses of our people there is the probability if not certainly that views, 
involving rights of property will be formed which contain the leaven of social 
disorder if not anarchy and ruin. What can be done? If the schools, the 
press, the platform and the pulpit cannot guide the thoughts of the people 
supply the light that is needed, clearly unfold the true principles of social 
and economic science, where can we look for help? Evidently the question 
is an educational one. A people will not be much worse than the standards 
they rear. Truth is mighty. When clearly unfolded and brought to the 
apprehension of the people it cannot for « long time be overborne. I am 
aware there are to-day no standards which a11 will accept. But cannot truth 
make her own standards? Is not her advantage over error so decided that 
she will force acceptance? Though in the ferment of hot discussion in which 
yicious and unprincipled selfishness plays so noisy and blustering a part truth 
may be scorned or her merits hurried out of sight, will not a thoughtful 
calm at last take the place of the wild storm, and truth appear in her regal 
robes? If the people can be educated in correct principled of political sci- 
ence, if in all our scho »l8 the young shall be made to clearly understand the 
principles of human rights; if the press shall be both wise and vigilant; if 
they whose office it is to teach the public from any platform of influence and 
power shall speak with no uncertain voice, the work done will contribute 
largely to the removal of the antagonism now existing between labor and 
capital, or at least it will go very far towards providing the means for the con- 
quest of right. And in the triumph of right, antagonism must fade away. 

I am sure I am not traveling out of my way when I state that there are 
moral and religious questions involved in this problem. The oppressions of 
capital are not the result of ignorance, but of inordinate love of gain, a grasp- 
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ing spirifc that sets the moral law at defiance. Education will help the labor- 
ing man to gain and maintain his rights^ but nothing else than moral and 
religious principles will keep the capitalist from usurping power which is an 
overthrow of rights. 

Religious observances and the support of religious institutions in thi& 
country are fortunately voluntary. The slightest religious constraint or com- 
pulsion by the government would be an impairment of individual rights and 
a usurpation on the part of the State. Yet without the leavening and trans- 
forming power of religion in society the restraints put upon many are inade- 
quate for the protection of the rights of property and person. For the incul- 
cation of religious truth are there any responsibilities beyond the family^ the 
Sunday school, the pulpit, and the religi«)us press ? 

No explanation can be given-of creation, physical and mental, without 
affrming infinite unconditioned intelligence. The conditioned universe must 
have an unconditioned cause. Agnosticism is a denial of the claims of phil- 
osophy and a sweeping of the foundation from under responsibility. With 
no God the universe is a maze, an inexplicable congeries of finite realities, a 
product without a producer, events without a cause, order without design, a 
fulfillment of the laws of reason without being the work of reason, a great 
chapter of thought without a thinker. From it no lesson can be learned, it 
has no meaning and no purpose. Does not science consist of half truths- 
when it stops short of ultimate cause, leaving out teleology, place and crea- 
tive efficiency? And must not so called science be feeble in its influence over 
the mind when it cuts loose from intelligence as its source, and intelligence 
as a supervising, controlling power? In other words, science without philoso- 
phy — ^without rational explanation — lands the thinker in a whirl of forces out 
of which order and purpose cannot is8ue, the darkness deepening a% the gaze 
is more penetrating. I know of nothing more unsatisfactory and intellec- 
tually demoralizing than to sweep away all anchorage of thought. If know- 
ledge is to possess decided power it must be able to justify its claims; it must 
lead us to an infinite fountain as a guarantee of its infallibility. 

If now knowledge can be linked with infinite intelligence, a personal God. 
it brings with it an infiuence working for righteousness, conserving social 
order, upholding and energizing right, making education to be more than 
Speculative thought, or the conception of invariable sequence in nature; it 
makes it to be a revelation of divine intelligence to the human understand- 
ing. And he who thus speaks to us, and has his eye constantly upon us, and 
of whose universe we are a part, is as a result of the same our Ruler. Hence 
thoistic science brings with it the fact, and tends to awaken the consciousness 
of personal responsibility in all our relations iu life. Right living needs 
something more than clear thinking for a producing force; there must be 
heart feeling growing out of deep moral convictions. Are we safe if knowl- 
edge be confined to cold, irresponsible thought? And does that condition 
of life meet the wants of the world in business, in government, and in the 
social state in which systems of thought do not bring the mind into relations 
with Him out of whose intelligence such systems grow? 

In the analysis I have made, it seems to me education accomplishes all it 
is capable of doing in adjusting for good the conditions of the labor problem. 
It is not a panacea. In the freedom of the human will, the selfishness of 
the human heart, and the almost universal disposition to shut the thought of 
final responsibility out of the mind, no practicable plan can be submitted 
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which the philanthropist can work or the State enforce for the overthrow of 
wrongs and for the peaceful and righteous adjustment of the relations of 
labor to capital. Education made as nearly universal as possible, looking 
towards the discipline of mind., the application of natural science to the indus- 
trial arts, the inculcation of correct principles of political science, embracing 
a divine foundation for all truth and all reality, must be a decided power 
working in the direction of equal rights. 

There are some barriers which we fear the work of education, however 
faithfully carried forward, cannot wholly surmount. One of these is the 
spirit of demagogism that is corrupting our entire political life. Politics and 
statesmanship are by no means identical. Statesmanship is far-seeing, takes 
the distant future into the account, lays the foundation on eternal principles 
of justice and right. It plans for the ages, seeking not the plaudits of the 
multitude and the immediate ascendancy of party, but the greater good of 
the country which can only be secured by equity and the broadest philan- 
thropy. It does not bid for votes but takes them only as an endorsement of 
political truth. Demagogism, however, has i^s highest aim in the ascend- 
ancy of party; it acts on the adage that '^all is fair in politics,'^ that anything^ 
is legitimate which will catch votes. It looks to the triumph of to-day, ask-^ 
ing no que. tions in regard to the morrow only so far as personal or party 
ends are served. The dominant principle is selfishness in which patriotism is 
subordinate to party triumphs. It must therefore be unscrupulous and de- 
moralizing, ready to pervert the best forces of our political life iuto channels 
of moral death. Now if, and so far as, labor organizations become political 
machinery, employing political methods and are ruled by political ambitions, 
the good results which would naturally flow from the spreading and deepen- 
ing of the educational spirit will, to a considerable extent, be arrested. The 
social millenium which education might bring will come forward at a slow 
pace, if indeed it ever reaches this earth at all. 

I see another great danger for us in the relations of this country to the old 
world. Should we succeed in educating the young reared on our soil there 
will however be an annual influx of people from across the sea, many of 
them without mental culture, and all of them brought up under political 
influences diverse from those which operate here; and judging from the 
past, a considerable number of them will be sure to have imbibed political 
theories of the most dangerous character. Our peril is not from the Chinese 
but from the immigrants who come from the hotbeds of European social- 
ism. The anarchists whose deeds of daring and death are now filling the 
country with alarm are exotics inoculating our civilization with a virus more 
destructive to civil order than the yellow fever has ever been to the health 
of some of our cities. The best system of education most faithfully worked 
cannot largely correct the evils which assail us from this quarter. The dan- 
ger is greater here than in Europe. Ours is not a police system in which 
every man is assumed to be ready for conspiracy, and hento must be 
shadowed by an ofi&cer of the government for the defense of the State. 
With us there is almost unlimited personal freedom of action, and in the 
absence of espionage a social cancer may devt lop to very dangerous propor- 
tions almost before its presence is observed by the public. 

There is another tendency still which, while it has its good side, is also 
fraught with danger. I refer to the extraordinary growth of cities in this 
country. The ratio of the population in our cities, as compared with the 
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entire population of the land, is rapidly increasing. Nearly twenty millions 
of the sixty millions of our people are to-day living in cities. In this concen- 
tration of physical energies and mental life there is power. Here civiliza- 
tion as appearing in the arts and in subjective mental culture ordinarily finds 
its highest expression. There are the finest artisans, the most successful men 
of business, the most talented professional men, and the ablest editors in our 
cities. Here are gathered the largest libraries, the most complete museums 
in science and art, with the largest concentration of money, and the amplest 
appliances for every form of production. Cities provide advantages of great 
worth for certain forms of education such as cannot be found anywhere else. 
In the nearness of man to man, the codperation of man with man, a million 
of human beings organized into the unity of a city, in many things can ac- 
complish incomparably more than if scattered over forty or fifty thousand 
square miles. 

But cities are the hotbeds of every form of fanaticism. They are the 
lurking places of crime. In them power is organized for evil with the 
greatest ease. No means has yet been discovered for educating the entire 
population of a city either intellecDually or morally. Every form of evil 
flows into a large city, and successfully defies the enthusiasm of the school- 
master, the appeals of the teacher of divine truth, and the strong arm of the 
State. It is in cities that all the worst elements from foreign countries con- 
gregate, and affiliate with that which is basest and most unprincipled of our 
native population. Is the prospect an encouraging one when with bur 
present machinery of education — purely intellectual or religious — we attempt 
to eradicate the dangerous forces which are breeding in the dark places of 
these great centers of population? 

Assuming it therefore to be conceded that education in improving the 
mental condition of the laboring classes will increase their power or efficiency 
as producers, that many of them will be able to pass over into the ranks of 
capitalists, and thus the business of the world be augmented and the amount 
of products become greater, it is necessary for us to inquire into the effect of 
this change on the confiict of labor with capital. 

And here I must call your attention to the fact that the revulsions in the 
business world every few years, in which manufactories are closed, commerce 
lessened, and every form of industry crippled, are largely the result of over- 
production. If the demand equalled the supply, if products were consumed 
as rapidly as they are created, men would not be thrown out of employment 
and the enginery of production silenced. Will not e lucation enhance the 
evil which is so sad in our present experience and alarming in the outlook for 
the future? Unquestionably production in some form will keep pace with 
scholarship ; nothing feels the quickening of the mental life sooner than the 
arts. Indeed civilization finds its expression with great accuracy in the in- 
dustrial arts. Tiie machinery and appliances of material production are not 
only a manifestation of the character of our civilization, but they measure it. 

One of the saddest wails which fall upon our ears comes up from the thou- 
sands who tell us they are thrown out of employment by labor-saving 
machinery. The individual man is coming to be of small account in the 
industries of the world. More and more does machinery banish human 
muscles from the work shop. The child can now do what an able-bodied 
man could not so well do a few years ago; and half a score of men only are 
needed to turn out the work a hundred laborers could scarcely accomplish 
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^thin the memory of some of this audience. The more nearly universal 
^ucafcion becomes, the more rapidly will labor-saying machines be inyented 
«nd the more perfect will they be. If the cry is over-production to-day, 
what will it be in a few years? 

Physical science has come to be pre-eminently the field of thought. No 
other age bears any comparison with the present in the number and impor- 
tance of the discoveries of the principles and forces of nature. These forces 
sre pressed into the arts. On every hand inventions are made to utilize them, 
and it does not take many revolutions of the earth on its axis to make a 
relative advancement which in the days* of our fathers would require a cen- 
tury of time. Will not the markets in the future be flooded as they never 
yet have been? 

In considering this subject we should not lose sight of the fact to which I 
have before adverted, that indolence is found very largely in the ranks of the 
illiterate. We must bear in mind that they have less stimulus to labor 
because less capable, that they lack the ambition which is found on a higher 
«ocial plane; and that among them there is more commonly a prostitution of 
the moral powers through intemperance and other forms of vice. Somewhat 
in the ratio that this class shall be educated will more labor be performed, 
iind productions still further augmented. 

It would seem that at last wars must come to an end. The nations shall 
^'beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks.'' 
Armies, whether in war or in peace, represent so much power withdrawn from 
productive industry ; they belong purely to the class of consumers. A few 
igures will give us some idea of the amount consumed in war without any 
•corresponding production. The United States has a war debt, but fortu- 
nately no great standing army. But in Europe the policy, if not the neces- 
sities, of the nations who have parceled out the territory and now hold the 
«ame by force of arms, is quite otherwise. The military force of Europe, in 
the army and navy, includes nearly 3,000,000 of men, saying nothing of con- 
tingents. Her national debt amounts to some $18,000,000,000. The annual 
revenue of all those ountries is given at $1,725,000,000. It requires 
#1,400,000,000 to support these armies and pay interest on war debts, leaving 
only $325,000,000 for the civil service. Thus more than four-fifths of the 
revenue of Europe is consumed on military operations. For over twenty 
years we have b.'en devoting a considerable portion of our revenue to the 
payment of our enormous war debt, with a good deal of it yet remaining. 

If wars should come to a perpetual end large masses of men who now con- 
sume but do not produce, who in the nature of their profession not only 
engage in personal consumption but often to an eoormous extent in actual 
•destruction of capital, will become producers, thus augmenting the products 
of the worM as compared with the consumption of the same, giving, it would 
seem, a larger overplus of products than now exists. Will not greater 
industry and exclusive devotion to peaceful arts plunge us into greater perils 
-even than we have as yet p>issed through? 

As bearing on the same side of the argument I should call your attention 
to the fact that there is a vast amount of consumption which does not reap- 
pear in capability for industry — it does not generate physical power, or 
mental energy, or disposition to ^ labor, but rather does it produce an 
incapacity for labor and a spirit of idleness. I refer to the consumption of 
Alcoholic beverages, opium, etc. If all of this were saved by producing in 
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place thereof that which is useful in the arts^ would not the equilibrium of 
production and consumption be s ill more greatly disturbed? Will not moral 
education so far as it is controllings by increasing production and decreasing 
consumption, lead directly to a condition of enforced idleness, or an over- 
stockiug of the market to be followed by idleness? What will be the state 
of the industrial woild when all men are peaceful, industrious, and educated 
so that skill shall be greatly increased, and labor saving machinery shall more 
largely do the work heretofore performed by human muscles and the strength 
of domestic animals ? 
Two reflections are suggested by th*ese inquiries. - >»ii| 

1. In a moral, peaceful state of society nhile production will be greater^ 
consumption also will be increased, and profitably increased in the generation 
of greater capability of labor. The man who consumes 1500 in drink and 
thereby grows poor, ought to consume 110,000 in some other way and grow 
rich thereby. That drunkard's farm is without barn, or stock, or fences, or 
sufficient agricultural implements; his family are in rags, his children are not 
in school. There are no booksnr papersfor daily reading. Nowif the direc- 
tion of consumption were 3hanged he might give employment to the carpen- 
ter, to the machinist, to the clothier, to the tailor, to the shoemaker. By 
employing these various trades they ate made more prosperous while at the 
dame time he gains wealth. It is evident that the prosperity of a country 
is measured not simply by the producing power employed, but by the extent 
of consumption when that consumption is rational — in other words, when it 
feeds the mental life and supports the physical. The great evij of to-day is 
not that we produce too much; we do not produce enough, but that we con- 
sume unwisely and destructi>ely, not wisely and productively as we should do. 
All consumption should be productive, and then all productions will find a 
ready market. 

2. With wise and rational consumption the nnmber of hours of labor can 
be reduced without harm to industrial interests. E ght hours a day in such 
a state of society will be better for the capitalist than ten hours under the 
present order; and with such a system of consumption the laborer will sup- 
port his family better on eight hours < f earnings than on ten hours with the 
spirit and methods which now prevail. It cannot be that God's plan of 
employing the race involved exhausting toil of the larger proportion of the 
human family for ten or twelve hours of each day through life. The correc- 
tive to apply to the unfortunate order of movement as now existing is surely 
educational and moral. Neither alone will wholly remove the evils under 
which we are now suffering. As the support of the physical being cannot be 
a final end of our activities, but we are here for intellectual and moral pur- 
poses, it is reasonable to suppose that when our relations are perfectly 
adjusted, and we labor wth right motives and for right ends, physical sup- 
port ought to be secured wiih less than eight hours devoted^-either in labor 
or business — to the creation of materal products. In some way our mental 
life should receive a much larger share of attention than is ordinarily given 
to it. 

The question we are considering is not purely an intellectual problem, but 
to a considerable extent a m^ral problem. And if with our increasing facili- 
ties for material production there should be a corresponding improvement in 
the moral life — in the aims of our life, in rational ends for which we labor, 
less of that which debases and more of that which elevates, I believe we 
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would finally reach a state in which not only would it be safe for the laboring 
man to have his time of daily work reduced to eight hours, but even to six 
hours — the world not growing poorer but even richer in the industrial arts, 
while at the same time the race would ascend to a much higher plane of 
sch larship and mental power. 

I have only a moment left in which to speak of the relation of education 
to the mode of industry. Notwithstanding the teachings of Henry George it 
is evident that the most favorable condition in the social and industrial life 
is that in which each man dwells in his own house located on land held in 
fee-simple, and is his own employer. For the best results there needs to be 
the largest measure of personal interest in the success of the work done, the 
responsibility for the same being supported by that which stimulates to the 
greatest watchfulness and most untiring industry. We have seen that slavery 
in which property cannot be acquired or wages earned is at the farthest re- 
move from this state. Surely when man has no ownership of his muscles, 
his time, or his intellect, nothing can be gained as the fruit of labor, hence 
every motive for industry is gone, and everything tends to idleness. Some- 
what better than this, but furnishing only slight stimulus to industry, is that 
relation of capital to labor in which the latter is at the mercy of the former, 
the laborer having put little voice in determining the wages allowed. When 
capital is king, labor crawls in the dust. 

Is there such a thing as democracy of business? Can labor and capital 
form a copartnership of interest? In the nature of the case can such rela- 
tions be established between them that labor will reap a reward in proportion 
to the service rendered ? Can it attain with capital an equal voice in the man- 
agement of the joint interests of capital and labor? 

The favorite channel through which to secure the end thus sought, at the 
present time, is organization. Laboring men are called upon to organize so 
as to act as a unit. Individuality is thus reduced to a minimum; it is the 
movement of the mass, an industrial phalanx bearing down on the opposi- 
tion, on the principle that '-in union there is strength." It is evident that 
through organization desirable ends of a public character can often be^ most 
successfully reached, and also wri»ngs made more potent. It is certain that 
temptations to usurp authority are in proportion to the power possessed. 
Within the last two or three years interference with freedom of business and 
employment through organized agencies has been alarmingly frequent. Such 
interference is in conflict with right; and that it can be practiced with impu- 
nity indicates disorder in the social life, and incompleteness if not weakness 
in the provisions by which individual interests are protected. 

It cannot be denied that great good has been accomplished by employing 
the princ'ple of association. Agricultural and mechanical fairs have contrib- 
uted to the education of farmers and mechanics. Many of the granges 
have been a sort of college in the improvement of their members through the 
essays read and the intelligent discussions with which various scientific ques- 
tions and practical interests have been treated. In the deliberative gather- 
ings of the Knights of Labor and other allied associations there is an intel- 
lectual awakening, knowledge is imparted and gained ; there is a broadening 
of views, and as a rule the outcome is nobler and stronger manhood. With 
incidental evils there is yet the lifting up of the laboring classes to a higher 
plane of personal life as well as the gaining of efficiency in industrial pur- 
suits. 

The removal of the conflict between labor and capital is now mainly sought 
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through co5f eration. The two classes^ employers and em ploy 68^ are to be 
merged into one. Every laborer is to have a voice in the management of the 
industry to which his strength is given. Mr. Powderly said to the conven- 
tion of workingmen at Richmond a short time since that if the business of 
the country was turned over to them they could not manage it because of a 
lack of education ; that with most of them there is the absence of intelligence 
needed for the successful management of the industries of the land. It is a 
fact of history that codperative movements have largely been failures. This 
should have been expected when in the hands of men who were without ex- 
perience. And it is doubtful whether in ''a multitude of counsellors there 
is wisdom ** in business ventures. But will not practical ability be gained by 
experience, for there is knowledge and skill which can be obtained in no 
other way. I am disposed to think that in the codperative tendency there is 
promise of better days. There will thus be a merging of interests which re- 
moves conflict. There will be the gaining of knowledge which widens the 
range of intelligence. Men will labor more industriously and thoughtfully 
when they reap direct benefit from the work performed ; and in this there is a 
relative educational force. 

But when the m ^st is done that can be done through cooperation, and even 
after a long period of time, the labor problem will not be wholly solved. 
Some men — to say nothing of the large class of laboring women — will still 
be. only laborers, with no voice in the management of industrial affairs. Many 
of these do not possess capacity for business. Misfortunes of various kinds 
will be sure to reduce others to the ranks of simply working men. The aged 
and the young will not find it possible to be in the tide of codperative move- 
ments. 

Indeed, I seriously doubt whether much that is permanently valuable will 
be accomplished by rapidly pushing the policy of cooperation in all the lines 
of productive and distributive industry. It must come as the effect of 
mental conditions rather than being the means of labor reforms. SSurely this 
is true, that it cannot accomplish all that is needed to adjust the conditions 
of the labor problem so as to assure equal and actual rights. 

For myself I reach the following conclusions in the study of this subject: 
Education is not a panacea for the evils of the industrial world. But it can 
accomplish much. The money expended to pr 'mote intellectual culture by 
the State, by churches, by individuals, is not capital sunk, but it reappears in 
the increased capital of the world and in the physical comforts of the people 
80 far as they put themselves in the way of receiving such comforts. Educa- 
tion will add to the capital of the country and improve the condition of 
workingmen. Associations for comparison of views, discussion of industrial 
questions, and to a considerable extent, for codfieration, will exert a reactive 
educational influence which in the future will come into service for the bet- 
tering of the financial condition of the people. Aside from intellectual cul- 
ture and business training there must be the fullest codperation of moral 
forces in the interest of production and consumption both. But with all we 
can do he is a dreamer who is looking for the speedy coming of the industrial 
millennium. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. H. C. Adams, of the chair of Political Ekx^nomy in the University of Michigan, 
being introduced bj the president, spoke in suhstance as follows: 
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The Association, he said, was to be congratulated on the interesting address of Pres- 
ident Fiske. The fact that the Association assigned a discussion of this question a place 
on its prograni is another of the many evidences that the labor problem is claiming 
wide attention. This problem is, indeed, the question of the day, and all light that 
may be thrown upon it from any source must be welcomed by those seriously inter- 
ested in its solution. It is encouraging that the larger institutions of learning in all 
parts of the land are giving special attention to the study of political science. Harvard 
has in its corps of instructors three, who give their entire time to questions of economy 
and finance. Yale, while not making these studies such a special feature, yet provides 
ample opportunity for their pursuance. C!olumbia college, of New York city has 
established a special school of political science, and C!omell University gives its students 
the opportunity of enrolling themselves in * a special course of history and political 
science. This group of topics, too, is a marked feature at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and our own University, of which we are all so justly proud, is not at all back- 
ward in meeting this want, demanded in unmistakable language by the public. 

But such educational efforts as these, while they certainly have a bearing on the 
labor problem, are not, in the minds of most men, so intimately connected with its 
solution as what is commonly known as technical education. Of technical schools 
there are in this country, as well as in other countries, a large number. Some of these 
are supported at public expense, as for example, the State Agricultural Schools, founded 
upon land granted for this purpose by the federal government. Some are supported as 
charities, a^i in our great cities the training schools for boys and girls. The working- 
men, themselves, also, by their trades unions, have taken this matter in hand; while 
certain great corporations, as for example the Baltimore & Ohio railroad company, 
maintain schools for the education of such as may afterwards find employment in the 
corporation. 

Since these schools are supported in such various ways, we are quite ready to believe 
that the ideas according to which they are managed are not altogether harmonious. 
And indeed, this lb one of the most interesting features respecting these experiments, 
for they are experiments, and as such, the lessons which they teach must be of per- 
tinence in the final solution of the present labor problem. But without entering 
upon a detailed study of these various schemes, it will be more to our present purpose 
to inquire if there is much to be hoped from technical education as such, and if so, 
what is likely to be the nature of the assistance it may render ? 

After speaking of the nature of the labor problem. Professor Adams proceeded to re- 
mark, that it was a mistake to regard technical education as a substitute for the old 
apprenticeship regulations. Under former conditions it was common to bind a boy to 
a master for seven years for the purpose of learning a trade. At the close of his ap- 
prenticeship he became a journeyman, and could legally become himself a master 
workman. While this custom was maintained, the workingmen had complete control 
over the conditions of labor. There was indeed no such thing as a labor problem, nor 
was it possible for a labor problem to make itself known as long as skill and manual 
labor exceeded in importance the element of capital in industry. But with the introduc- 
tion of machinery, skill came to be of relatively less importance than capital, in conse- 
quence workers lost their ability to determine the conditions under which work should 
be done. The result is that laborers are at the present time more dependent than form- 
erly upon the good will of those who give them work. Now it has been claimed that 
technical education will take the place of the old custom of apprenticeships, and turn 
out good journeymen, skilled in all parts of their trades ; but if this be the purpose 
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which technical schools have set before themselves, they are doomed to disappointment. 

The development of machinery and the extension of the principle of division of labor 
in all industries has rendered complete knowledge in all the branches of a trade unneces- 
sary. If the old custom of apprenticeships could not stand before the changed methods 
of production, certainly no new and inferior way of attaining the same end can expect 
to succeed. 

But if trades are not to be taught, what can the technical schools do ? What rational 
purpose may they set before themselves ? In replying to this question the speaker con- 
fined his remarks to technical schools of the lowest grades. One cause of complaint in 
the present condition of workingmen is, that having learned to do some particular 
thing, they find it difficult to transfer their labor to any other line of industry. They 
are, on this account, dependent upon the person who can give them work in their limited 
and narrow sphere. But had they learned at an early age the underlying principles of 
mechanics, and been subjected to a training of hand, and eye, and n^ind, they would 
find it much easier, in case they were thrown out of employment in one thing, to make 
headway in another. In thus securing to themselves an alternative for work, they 
are guaranteed some degree of independence. We thus discover one line of useful 
action for technical schools. 

And again, technical education would render it feasible for the employers to grant 
certain demands which now cannot so readily be granted. It will be remembered that 
in the great strike on the Oould system of railroads last spring, that the workingmen in 
the shops demanded, among other things, that promotions should be made from the 
ranks. That is they wanted a 5' civil service reform" in the shops. And certainly if 
this can be done without detriment to the efficiency of the working of the concern, 
a man who has served long in a business has a claim to promotion over a perfect 
stranger. But one of the difficulties in the way of making promotions from the ranks 
is that the men in the ranks have not, as a rule, the knowledge required for a successful 
overseer or foreman. But if, before beginning to work at a trade, boys should spend 
some time in learning the simpler mechanical principles, and in gaining some know- 
ledge of tools and materials, they would then be in a position to work from the ranks 
into places of greater trust and importance. And this would go far towards making it 
feasible to grant another demand of the workingmen, namely : the demand for tenure 
of employment in an industry during goodll^ehavior. 

The Baltimore & Ohio railroad company have taken steps for supplying themselves 
with skilled workmen. A school has been established in connection with their shops. 
Boys who are so inclined may join this school and receive its instruction. At first no 
wages are paid, but as the pupils become skilled so that their labor is really productive, 
they are made allowances accordingly. The teacher is at liberty to use such machinery 
as he sees fit for the purpose of explanation or illustration. The pupil is also obliged to 
bind himself to remain in the employ of the company after his education is completed, 
for a short term of years. This seems to me one of the most hopeful of the many 
experiments now being tried. It recognizes the principles of solidarity of interests 
among all engaged in a great business. It is along such lines as these that we are to 
look for assistance in the solution of the labor problem by technical education. 

In closing the speaker called attention to the fact that general education, also, bore, 
in an indirect manner, on the labor problem President Fiske, he said, had spoken of 
the prevalence of the commercial spirit in the nineteenth century. It is certainly true 
that the commercial spirit lb strong, and that its power leads men to do many unchriS'' 
tian and dishonest things. But this struggle and push on the part of business men, of 
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which complaint is sometimeB made, is largely due to the fact that the majority of men 
would not know what to do with their time if they should secure leisure. Money 
making is their only enjoyment, and consequently men continue to make money long 
after they have a competency, thus filling the opportunities which might better be 
passed along to others. This restlessness can only be overcome by substituting, in the 
place of the desire for gain, some other form of intellectual interest. This means that 
men must be educated before their minds can be rationally entertained in more than 
one line of activity. From this suggestion all teachers may gather inspiration. 
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BY PROF. H. KING, OLIVET. 



Iq dealing with this qaestion it is oar pleasure to make such suggestions a» 
are born of necessities occasioned by life, growth and vigorous development 
in Michigan's system of county institutes, rather than suggestions springing^ 
from necessities occasioned by death, deterioration or decay. This I shall 
consider sufQcient acknowledgment of authorities, without trying by quota- 
tions to separate material woven into the paper throughout. This paper laya 
no claim to originality, presents no revolutionary schemes, nor yet the 
finely articulated plan of any one mind, much less that of the author. 

We have corresponded with some of the leading institute workers in our 
State, have gleaned from the experience of several of our sister States, and 
in this practical way have tried to reach some practical results in this exceed- 
ingly practical question — How can the county institutes of our State be made- 
more profitable? 

Aside from arriving at conservative views, as those naturally would be com- 
ing from men who are committed to the present system by having helped in 
its development ; aside from arriving at hard facts, as those naturally would 
be coming from men of actual experience in the work, this method of treating^ 
the subject will especially commend itself to you, we hope, when you learns 
that the sole end of the paper is to arouse a healthy, honest and vigorous 
discussion of the whole question of institute work; for on the face of it thi& 
treatment grants you entire liberty to discuss, condemn or annihilate any^ 
point or points presented without in the least interfering with your fine 
sense of regard for the author's feelings. 

The first reference we have to teachers' institutes in the State of Michigan 
was made by Supt. May hew in his report of 1845. After explaining briefly 
what was meant by the term, he said, " Would it not be well to encourage 
their establishment in this State by legislation?" and concludes with a recom- 
mendation for the annual appropriation of one, two or even five thousand 
dollars by the State for this purpose. In 1846 Supt. Mayhew again called 
attention to the importance of teachers' institutes and said that the first 
institute organized in the State had been held in October of that year at the 
village of Jackson; not under the direction of the State, however, but under 
the auspices of Jackson County Teachers' Association. 
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In '47 Mr. M. speaks of the awakening of a general interest in the subject 
and says that not less than a dozen institutes have been held. For the five 
years following they were held in a desultory way and with no regular sys- 
tem. During this time the superintendents repeatedly urged their importance 
as a part of the State educational system and at several institutes resolutions 
were passed asking for legislation and appropriations for their support. 

In October of 1852 a rousing institute was held at Lansing under the 
auspices of the State Board of Education ; it was attended for three weeks 
by over 250 teachers and was the immediate cause of awakening such an in- 
terest in the subject that the legislature of 1855 passed an act to provide for 
the holding of teachers' institutes and the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion was authorized to draw from the State treasury an amount not to exceed 
11,800 in any one year for their support. The time for each institute was 
fixed at not less than ten days and the amount of aid for each was limited to 
1200. 

Since that time, with the exception of 1858, institutes have been held 
each year under the direction of State authority. In 1861 the law was amend- 
ed so as to reduce the time of each institute to five days and the limit of aid 
for each to 1100. This law continued in force until the nession of the legisla- 
ture in 1877, when, mainly through the efforts of Superintendent Tarbell, it 
was repealed and a new law enacted in its stead. The provisions of this enact- 
ment are such that all examining boards and officers are required to collect from 
each male teacher receiving a certificate a fee of one dollar, and from each 
female teacher a fee of fifty cents. These fees are to be paid quarterly into 
the county treasury and set apart as a fund for the support of teachers' insti- 
tutes. In addition to the fund thus derived the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction may draw from the State treasury for the support of institutes in 
counties where the lopal fund is not sufficient to meet the necessary expenses 
thereof an amount not exceeding 160 for each institute of five days' duration. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction is also authorized to hold once in 
each year an institute for the State at large, which is denominated a State 
institute, and for the purpose of meeting the expenses of such an institute 
he may draw on the State treasury for an amount not exceeding 1400. The 
limit of aid which the State may give to institutes in any one year is fixed 
at 11,800, plus the 1400. Under the provisions of this act a new life was 
given to the institute system of the State. As a result of the State Insti- 
tutes already held we have our '^Manual of Institute Work," made up of out- 
lines on each of the different topics presented at the county institutes, care- 
fully prepared and revised by the leading workers in our State, which fur- 
nishes an excellent basis for uniform work throughout the entire State system ; 
while the meetings of the State institute itself furnish a means of closer 
sympathy and cooperation between the central power, the superintendent 
and all those engaged in the work. 

This hasty glance at the history of the question assures us that thus far the 
work has been entrusted to worthy men ; removes all desire for destructive 
criticism, and should inspire us to meet the responsibilities and deal with the 
questions which the growing work and the varying demands of our edu- 
cational system are forcing upon us. 

Begun in 1845 amid the discouragements and difficulties of an infant com- 
monwealth, yet only six years behind the first endeavor of the kind in the 
U. S., (Hon. Henry Barney in Conn. 1839) struggling on through the per- 
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Bonal efforts of its founders till 1855 with no support from the already over- 
burdened State treasury; 20 years later placed upon a firm financial basis and 
given a more closely articulated organization^ the institute system of Michi- 
gan to-day represents between 60 and 70 institutes, an attendance of about 
7,000 teachers and an annual expenditure of about $9,000. 

Thus the system comes to us thoroughly established in principle; but it 
has yet to receive its more complete development in the detailed adjustment 
of its parts to our varied educational needs. The faults, if any, are not in 
the system, but rather iu the administration of the system 

The testimony of the best normal schpol men of our country seems to be 
that institutes properly managed are useful auxiliaries to normal schools 
when such schools exist; and important substitutes for such schools where 
they have not been organized. In a State of the size and varied development 
of Michigan, it is simply impossible for the State Normal School to supply 
the needs of all. This truth then suggests flexibility in the amount of time 
given to each institute; a need which has already been recognized in extend- 
ing the sessions to two weeks in our newer and more remote counties. But 
not only should the time be thus varied, but the kind of work done in the 
respective institutes should be granted quite as great flexibility. 

We have seen that at one time in the history of our State the object and 
aim of all institutes was in a large degree one and the same thi^g, viz., to 
arouse public sentiment in favor of a State system. It is quite different with 
us now. 

In our new counties the institutes may be most useful in solidifying and con- 
centrating public sentiment in favor of public schools ; in another locality it 
may prove useful in disseminating knowledge about the nature, instruction and 
moral culture of youth throughout the community ; in one locality it is quite 
as necessary to devote the most of the work to effective instruction of the 
teachers in the most useful and practical methods of conducting and teach- 
ing a district school; while in another the institute should strive most effec- 
tually to imbue a corps of teachers in our higher and graded city schools, 
hitherto working toward various and conflicting results, with vital unity of 
purpose and sympathy of thought; and yet again and frequently the duty 
of the institute may be to combine and nicely adjust the work to fit all of 
these requirements. 

Indeed, our State is peculiar in its variety of demands upon the institute 
system and to adjust the details of the system to so widely differing needs 
seems to us to be the demand of the day. 

To this end then we suggest: First, a closer inspection and abetter 
acquaintance with institute conductors on the part of the appointing power. 
To accomplish this end there are several ways open if we could rely upon a 
change of the law ; but within the scope of our present law and in accordance 
with the principles of our present system we would suggest the formation of 
an advisory board whose duty it shall be to determine the fitness of institute 
conductors. It is too much in our enlarged condition to expect that the de- 
partment, with the many other duties, can wisely and well determine the men 
for the many and increasing needs ; and it seriously interferes with the largest 
success of the office to be held solely responsible for the failures of men ap- 
pointed in good faith and the sole object of ill feelings growing out of a 
refusal to appoint men who have tried to make this a means of bringing 
themselves before the public. If such an advisory board could be formed as 
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the creature of this association, consisting of three, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction its legal head, the professor of pedagogy at the State 
University and the principal of the State Normal School as the other mem- 
bers, perhaps, which board should meet once or twice a year, whose power 
should be advisory, the expense of which, at most nominal, to be met by this 
association, by the members of the board themselves or possibly by a decision 
of the Attornev Gleneral in reference to the institute fund. If such a board 
could be formed it would seem that we would thus touch the State educa- 
tional interests at its three vital points, decrease the personal element in the 
matter of appointments, increase the wisdom and acquaintance of the ap- 
pointing power, raise an effective barrier to any expectations of patronage 
and open the way for limiting the appointments to such conductors only as 
possess the culture and practical wisdom to appreciate the varied needs of 
the respective fields of work and to insure in a large degree the fitness of the 
man for the place. 

To a great extent the conductor of an institute is responsible for its whole 
conduct and worth. Oue great fault of the present working is that men are 
called into this capacity who are not experienced enough to accomplish any- 
thing of worth in the limited time they have. Institutes are too often 
managed as occasions for personal display, and both speculators and hobby 
riders do much harm not only by wasting the time they occupy but in caus- 
ing their victims in general to distrust and underrate institute work. The 
institute of the past has served its purpose and served it well, but must now 
give place, ^'n much of our State, to something more practical and incisive. 

The ''band-wagon'' has its place, but the glib talkers who under that dis- 
pensation have measured lances for the amusement of the crowd only, must 
flurrender to those who can lead as well as amuse, who will train rather than 
talk; men who know their subjects in a masterly manner and have the good 
aense to use that portion of the subject needed for the occasion. Not the 
theorist who has grown too wise to show how to apply his theory as he unfolds 
his system, nor the rank youth who having learned his way insists on it as 
the way, sublimely ignorant of the fact that it can be adjusted to no well 
regulated system in the universe. 

That part of the work which is a unit in its needs has large use for well- 
developed outlines on institute subjects, but in the degree the variety of 
needs increase, the value of set outlines must decrease. 

In vlichigan the need then would seem to be not a rigid syllabufi, but a 
flexible syllabus maker found in the conductor; one whose fitness for the 
work is not determined by his success as a teacher or an author; nor yet by 
his failure as a minister or a lawyer, but by his success in doing this work ; 
a man who is commended to the inspecting board by his scholarship, reputa- 
tion, experience and special ability for this kind of service rather than by the 
results of any formal examination. 

These are plain words, but I believe we have the courage to endorse them; 
the future efficiency of the work demands them and the present State corps 
of educators is such as to supply the men needed, as we shall now attempt to 
show. 

We have at present from 60 to 70 institutes each year and from 35 to 45 
conductors. This gives two weeks' work or thereabouts on an average for 
each conductor. Why change conductors so often? Anyone engaged in the 
work will acknowledge that the second week always runs with less friction 
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and more satisfaction to both conductor and members. If this suggests the 
truths these frequent changes can be of benefit to but one class and that is 
to us, the younger aspirants for the work, and even for us 'twere 
better that a longer apprenticeship as instructors should develop in us a more 
efficicjpt master to take the place of those rapidly giving way. 

It would seem, then, in place to suggest as the second point that the num- 
ber of conductors in the State be reduced. Were the amount of work allotted 
to each man increased to four or five weeks, and the number of conductors 
correspondingly decreased to 15 or 17, would we not have the solution of one 
of the greatest evils in our present condition well in hand? With an inspect- 
ing board of the acquaintance and the discrimination mentioned, they have 
the material in the State of Michigan with which to supply an institute with 
conductors, every one of whom shall be an acknowledged leader. New York 
entrusts her work to four, Minnesota eight, and Massachusetts to 18 men; 
why not reduce our number? We have opened the way for the change by 
suggesting the division of personal responsibility, if but for a brief time, in the 
appointing power, for which power we have named men of the courage to 
apply the principle if supported by the endorsement of this association. 

This change would yet leave open to all the men who are now engaged in 
the work the occupation of instructors ; and along this line would be furnished 
proper opportunities for the advancement of those men who prove themselves 
equipped for the work of conductors. It would in part, at least, meet the ob- 
jection that is now raised, that our best material is not available at the time 
it is most needed; for by furnishing four or five weeks' work to the proper 
man the department is enabled to offer a pecuniary inducement sufficient to 
figure as a factor at least in his vacation plans, and this, too, without increas- 
ing the expenses of the system. 

Again, this change would make it much more possible for the administra- 
tion to appoint only such men as are in sympathy with the department. At a 
meeting of the institute conductors held in connection with the State institute 
or convened at a special call, the S.tate Superintendent might come into the 
closest and freest relations with all his institute leaders. We anticipate at 
this meeting might be organized the institute campaign of the year, with ref- 
erence to the peculiar needs of the localities and economy in the way of trav- 
eling expenses. 

This meeting properly conducted might do much, very much, toward sup- 
plying the now felt need of local workers in the various counties, but which 
we cannot hope to supply under the present county system, for in meeting 
with 15 or 17 leading men from all parts of the State, convened for this pur- 
pose, the department of public instruction is enabled to touch the local pulse 
of the State's educational and social needs in a marked manner. 

Thus closer inspection organized, we make a large step toward the solution 
of the last question to be considered. 

What should be the character of the work done in the institutes? 

We readily admit that a Baraga county institute of the most approved type 
would fall flat in Ingham county. Should we not as readily admit that an 
Ingham county program would kill beyond resurrection a Baraga county in- 
stitute? 

This, then, points to the fact that the work to be done in the institute should 
be that which the peculiar needs of that especial county demand. To meet 
those needs with any degree of success, two things are necessary: (1.) The 
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conductor who is to do the work must kuow the needs of the locality in part 
before he faces them upon the ground. The institute workers' meeting and 
plan of campaign will greatly aid in this matter. Again, if the conductor is 
appointed some time before his work is to be done, as the possibility of such 
a meeting anticipates, the conductor through correspondence with his local 
committees can learn much more of his field, and a return to the same counties 
or district the following years will insure him a much larger success than 
could possibly attend a stranger's efforts. (2.) He must be a man of sufficient 
breadth, practical sense and flexibility to comprehend his work and to adapt 
his program to the details of his work when he sees his material before him. 

To attain this point we must rely upon the increased facility in the appoint- 
ing power and the diminished number of men required for the work, as sug- 
gested above. Through these means we may hope to make more primary and 
fundamental the work in the newer counties and by grading the work in the 
older counties meet in part the demands of city and graded school teachers. 
While we would not yet, out of regard for the normal, healthy growth of the 
entire system, advise the establishment of city institutes, we must recognize 
a manifest injustice in taking, as we do in some counties, from one-half to three- 
fourths of the institute fund from the teachers who are engaged in the city 
and graded schools and almost entirely ignoring their wants in the course of 
instruction given in the institute of the same counties. 

So much for the character of the special work. Now as regards the general 
work in the institute. There seems to be a general feeling that the number 
of subjects to be treated in each institute should be smaller, on account of the 
limited time given. If the conductor is held responsible for, he should have 
complete control of, the working of the program and the institute. 

While the amount of academic or professional work to be done must and 
always will depend upon the conductor's manner of presenting a topic and 
the character of the teachers addressed, yet it would seem wise that each in- 
structor should confine himself to the topic assigned until he has developed 
it, keeping in mind the end from the beginning.. He may dwell in detail 
upon that point most needed by the teachers before him, but it should bi^' 
insisted upon that he should not only teach that portion of the topic which 
he illustrates by academic work, but that he should teach the relation of thai 
part of the topic to every other part iu his system from the beginning to tbi* 
end. A crying evil of the present work lies in the fact that one man charmK 
his institute and takes it by storm on his favorite point of a given subject ; 
his co-laborer is equally happy in the presentation of his favorite point ii< 
the same subject and the topic is left there. Both good, excellent in thei * 
places, but no more capable of being adjusted the one to the other than an 
ornate marble column to a brick wall. The time is wasted, worse thau 
wasted ; for the young teacher, charmed with both, goes home and in he - 
honest endeavor to adjust both to one system becomes discouraged, a poore * 
teacher, and condemns herself for that for which the instructor should alou - 
be held responsible. Better the most plodding method with a beginning an 
an end, than this fragmentary, crazy quilt process. For truly would we a]- 
preciate in time of need the humblest log cabin in its completeness as 
structure before the whitest chiseled blocks of whose adjustment we have r\ • 
knowledge. Teachers, nine times out of ten, know how to add and subtrac . 
multiply and divide in some way ; they learned that in the schools ; wh9< . 
they as teachers most need and what the in^ititute to a large degree shoull 
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give them is the relation of these parts of their system or some system to the 
whole, the end to the begiLning, before they can direct aright the steps of 
the children from the beginning toward the end of any subject. 

Were more attention given to this matter we would hear less in these«days 
of lightning methods, of such talk as all language lessons and no grammar, 
or all grammar and no language lessons. As well talk of making your house 
all foundation, sill or scantling frame. 

Let the conductor control his institute. 

Let each man develop his own topics. 

Let the subjects be treated suggestively rather than dogmatically, leaving 
the teacher to be guided by good sense and correct principles rather than by 
empirical or other formulae. 

With a removal of the personal element from the matter of appointments, 
if but for the time necessary to introduce the change. 

With a closer inspection and an increased knowledge of the conductor on 
the part of the department of public instruction. 

With an elevated standard among the conductors which must be felt among 
the instructors. 

With an attention to the needs of both teachers and people that will cause 
them to feel that the county institute means something for them. 

With the system thus far well articulated and well applied, we are then in 
a position to speak with some expectation of the relation of attendance upon 
institutes to teachers' certificates, of a higher grade institute to meet the 
need of higher grade teachers; and perhaps of a local inspection in counties 
and even in townships which shall acknowledge its proper relation to the 
central power. 

DISCUSSION. 

Supt. W. S. Perry, of Ann Arbor, said : 

My purpose shall be little more than to emphasize some of the points developed in 
the paper to which we have just listened. We seem forced to ask whether, if the insti- 
tute has not outlived its usefulness, it does not need some heroic treatment to restore it 
fully to public confidence. 

The institute has had a most creditable history. Its invention, if one may so speak, 
early in the *40's, was heralded as an agency that should speedily revolutionize the art 
of teaching, arouse public sentiment, and vitalize the whole educational system. One 
of its ablest promoters declared that it would reduce the cost of educating teachers for 
the pubUc schools to one-fifth of the (then) present expense. Another said, *'A few 
hours thus spent (in the institute) will frequently introduce the young and inexperi- 
enced teacher into the results of years of experience on the part of the older members.*' 
After all due admissions of the extravagance of such expectations, it must be admitted 
that for the past forty years the institute has been a powerful factor in our public 
schools. 

But like every agency for good, it has its limitations— most serious ones. The insti- 
tute problem is something: like this : to take a body of teachers, actual and expectant, 
of all degrees of native ability, attainments, mental discipline, experience, and moral 
purpose, and by such instruction as can be crowded into five days, to give to these 
teachers a fitness to manage our schools and instruct our youth. We must, moreover, 
put into the problem the fact that the fragmentary attendance generally reduces the 
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average attendance to three or three and a half days. The heterogeneous membership 
tends to make much of the lecturing: aimless if not random— the arrow is sent at a 
venture, in the hope that by some lucky accident it may hit the mark. Add to the 
problem the fact that of late years there has been a growing indifference, with many 
institute-goers, to the real work of the institute. They attend the institute for a 
pleasant outing, because it is popular, or more likely to increase their chances with the 
examining board for a certificate. Under such circumstances the two to four talks 
upon each topic, or branch of study, seems like attempting to sweep back the waters of 
the sea with a broom, or to attack the darkness of midnight with a taper. 

As a matter of observation, it must be evident that the institute has to a considerable 
degree lost its grip upon the schools. Either from errors in management, or lack of 
growth to meet the varying demands of the schools, the institute is in danger of losing 
its efficiency and hold upon public confidence. 

What, then, are the needs of the hour? Undoubtedly, first and foremofit, as advocated 
in the paper, we need better conductors and instructors. We ought to have a profes- 
sional corps of institute workers, comprising the best teaching talent that can be pro- 
cured. No observing mind can fail to note that the institutes have suffered not a little 
from poor workers and poor work. It will be sufficient proof of this to run the eye 
over any list of institute workers for the last four or five years. We have simply to 
note the large number of men and women unknown beyond their immediate locality 
as teachers, or unknown as teachers at all. This is not saying that these workers are 
not good teachers in their respective localities, and not serving their communities 
acceptably. It is only saying that they are not equal to the unique and severe demands 
of the institute. As a consequence, we too often have desultory, irrelevant talk, and 
glittering generalities, or dry-as-dust outlines to be taken verbatim in the teacher's note 
book, and left without any clear, logical elaboration. There certainly ought to be 
more purpose and unity in the institute work, which would require more permanance 
in the corps of workers. 

I heartily endorse the idea of a board of control, but I would extend its duties and 
responsibilities beyond that of selecting instructors to the whole management of the 
institute field, including appointments and methods of work. If possible there ought 
to be a school for institute workers, whereby teachers of ability and qualities for such 
work can be aided in getting the special fitness needed for institute service. 

Sevt ral other States have a tolerably permanent, though small, institute corps. Why 
should not Michigan have one? No blame can be attached to the appointing powera^ 
for previous methods, for we have all, perhaps inadvertently, approved it. But let UB 
not continue to blunder. Moreover, we cannot afford to allow the institute manage- 
ment to degenerate into the methods of party politics—a grabbing for spoils. Let it be 
understood that no teacher has any claim to an appointment as an institute worker, 
although to aspire to such a service will always be highly laudable. 

In the next place, the institute should have a more definite aim. This would be 
accomplished best by a somewhat well defined course of study, graded so as to be suffi- 
ciently fie^ible for use in different localities. A certificate might be given upon its 
completion. What is more reasonable than that teachers be permitted to anticipate the 
work of an institute they propose to attend? At present the instruction is sometmies 
vague and pointless — a patch-work of a few simple devices, called '* methods.** The 
fact is our teachers need more of principles and less of methods. The cry for methods 
in our time has amounted almost to a craze. It has come to be a substitute for think- 
ing. Genuine teaching is not an imitation, nor is it altogether empirical. The best' 
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educational thought of our time afitens that true teaching is based on laws of mind— is 
a science, and this must not be forgotten in the institute. The still unsettled condition 
of educational phychology, as shown in the paper yesterday on " Pedagogic Principles/* 
may well make us to hesitate in accepting and applying educational theories ; but it 
still remains true that our best work for teachers, even in presenting methods, will be 
along the line of psychological laws. Mind-nature, and some of the fundamental laws 
of mind-growth, can be simply and successfully presented in any institute. Methods 
not consciously based on principles will speedily wear out — but psychology is fun- 
damental and will work out its own methods. 

I think there should also be some science teaching in the institute. I see no valid 
reason why our country school pupils may not be introduced to the more obvious facts 
and principles of elementary physics, geology, botany and physiology rather than to 
keep them ceaselessly grinding at the three R*s. 

In the third place, teachers in the institutes ought to be made more responsible for 
the instruction they receive — should be more work, less listless listening. Originally 
the institute seems to have been organized so that every member was, of necessity, a 
worker. Perhaps this end could be reached by examinations at the close of the insti-. 
tute. Examinations would not only test the quality of work, but they would weed out 
the shirks and hangers on, and would serve to keep the institute close to its legitimate 
ends. The institute is a brief training school for teachers, and the more nearly its 
methods can be made to conform to those of a good Normal school, the better. Again, 
the certificate of attendance ought to be made to signify more. I would give no certifi- 
cate at all for a less period of attendance than three days. Where the personal knowl- 
edfi:e of the instructor might warrant, would it not be well to endorse the certificate 
with a statement of the teacher's interest and woi^k ? • 

Lastly, I would omit the evening lecture, or greatly modify it. Formerly there was 
a worthy demand for it. The institute was heralded in many neighborhoods as an 
important event. Literary opportunities were rare. The evening lecture, generally of 
an educational character, fostered the educational sentiment of the community. But 
now it serves no important end beyond the ten dollars for delivering it. It consists of 
entertaining talks upon almost every conceivable subject in the universe, except those 
pertinent to the ends of the institute. The attendance is usually meager on the part 
of the citizens. The teachers could more consistently and profitably substitute for them 
the discussion of educational topics, such as these: Recesses, The Library in the School, 
Jforal Instruction, Examinations, Exhibitions, Prizes and Honors, etc. 

If the institute is to remain a part of the educational machinery of the State, as I 
trust it may, it ought to be reorganized, its proper sphere of operations determined, put 
under the direction of a managing board, vitalized anew, and made more responsible 
for results. And especially if we are to have but one Normal school, we ought to 
develop the institute to its highest degree of efficiency. I believe it can be made one 
of the most powerful agencies at our command for elevating the condition of our pub- 
lic schools. 



THE READING OIEOLE. 



BY L. C. HULL, OF DSTBOIT. 



The tendency toward the scientific treatment of education must be recog- 
nized by every thoughtful teacher. The establishment of normal schools and 
the growth of institutes are the outcome of a desire for larger professional 
knowledge. We need not be understood as expressing unqualified approval 
of all the work of the normal schools when we say that these schools have 
made it possible to speak of a teacher's profession. They have tended to bo- 
get a high respect for the value of rational method; but the undue exaltation 
of manner over substance has in some instances resulted to the injury of their 
graduates and has shown us that there must be in the true teacher a union of 
real culture and the ability to impart the knowledge that he possesses. The 
county institute, State and national teachers' associations, superintendents' 
associations, and schoolmasters' clubs owe their existence to the growing con- 
viction that a professional interest in our work should be begotten and nur- 
tured, and that a hearty esprtt de corps is not possible unless teachers shall 
meet occasionally, compare notes, and discuss concerning the notable theo- 
ries or recent improvements in our art. The county institute must serve as 
the supplement of the normal school, must be the only normal school that 
most of our county teachers will ever know. At the meetings of our asso- 
ciation we listen to papers prepared by appointment, and hope to gain help 
from social intercourse with those whose sympathy may inspire us, even if 
their words may not be wise or their thoughts profound. But institute and 
association meetings must be held at rare intervals. They are only an imper- 
fect and weak assistant at best and are valuable as an excitant and a spas- 
modic stimulus rather than as a constant help. During the long intervals 
between meetings the teacher's mental growth must go on, aided by study 
and stimulated by daily attrition with pupils. The help gained by a 
convocation of teachers where papers are read and large questions 
discussed will not abide unless teachers shall become real students. 
By careful study of educational problems they may come to each 
meeting able to appreciate more heartily the good work that is done, and 
may find themselves hungering for a daily experience. And if we receive 
help tod inspiration from the papers that are read on these occasions, how 
much more value must we find in a careful study of the writings of some of 
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our real masters. Let us return to our homes on fire with enthusiasm. We 
open school with great show of life. We are likelv to lose our enthusiasm 
when surrounded by the same old scenes. Our ardor is dampened by daily 
duties. Unconsciously we slip back into the same old grooves, teach in the 
same old fashion^ use the same oTd illustrations^ tell the same old stories in 
their proper places^ and declare that teachers' associations are good for noth- 
ing. The inspiration of the day has not been reenforced by hard study and 
frequent comparing of notes with other teachers. But if a little circle of 
friends can be formed that will pursue a discreetly chosen course of study, 
each may inspire the others, and thus the impulse of the institute will last 
the year round. Most of us have learned, too, that without earnest study we 
can get little good from the hard work that has been done by some one else. 
School duties always try the patience and strength of an earnest teacher. 
But each vexing problem may become to us a source of strength, each try- 
ing pupil a study in psychology. The need of a constant help seems to be 
met by the reading circle — a voluntary association of teachers who are act- 
uated by a common desire for professional help and in&piration. We have 
begun to learn the value of associated effort. In union there is strength. 
The most conservative of people do not wish to work alone ; and only those 
that are supported by egotism or a fiery zeal for reform will dare to stand 
alone in undertaking new work. 

The reading circle has been organized for the purpose of aiding us in the 
choice of books and in order that we may avail ourselves of the help that 
comes through associated effort. The organizers of the circle realize the 
inestimable value of reading as a means for gaining general culture or 
special knowledge ; but they have also been wise enough to see the awful 
danger of an indiscriminate use of books. The choice of reading matter for 
a body of students is a most delicate and difficult task. None but a tyro in 
educational work will talk glibly of the ease with which he can select the 
supplementary reading that he would use in his school. To select a body of 
reading for general use is a herculean and thankless business. Those that 
have seen Sir John Lubbock's List of the Best Hundred Books, and the 
amendments and the comments that it has called forth, will see how clear- 
headed and broad-minded scholars may differ in their judgment. But we 
do not have here the impossible task of choosing a limited number of the 
best books for the use of the ideal scholar. The books that are chosen for 
the teachers' reading circle are to be used for a specific purpose and in a sys- 
tematic way. 

An appreciation of the best literature is an acquired taste. The art of 
reading intelligently is really a liberal education. The real reader is intro- 
duced to the soul of the author, not to a clothed image. Therefore few 
minds are strong enough and keen enough to appreciate the master work in 
literature. But each man or woman that pretends to teach should be mas- 
tered by a holy passion for constant self -improvement. We may not attain 
to refined culture or profound knowledge, but we should live on the high en- 
deavor. Our profession is a growing one. He that strives by constant study 
to fit himself for larger work will surely grow into a finer type of manhood. 
Too many teachers become mentally stagnant by the time that they reach the 
years when their service should be most valuable. They should not com- 
plain, then, if they are asked to make way for younger teachers whose fixture 
lies before them. We are disheartened and humiliated whenever we see an 
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unprincipled ignoramus preferred to a strong, well equipped, and honest 
man. Few of us can well afford to be indifferent to the pay that we get for 
our work. But we do theoretically recognize the fact that our professional 
work is more valuable than dollars and cents can tell. We tell our pupils 
that they should set their affections on things that are higher than prefer- 
ment and gain. We have not learned the first lesson in our professional life 
unless we know that the school must be conservati .e in this age of breathless 
hurry and that we must combat rampant materialism by the aid of spiritual 
forces. We must not disregard the means of grace that are offered us. If 
the children that are placed in our keeping are to learn the lessons that we 
aim to teach, we must know the avenues of approach to head and heart, and 
we must grow daily. Stagnation is death. The moribund teacher insults his 
living pupils, and brings his profession into well-deserved reproach. Mow 
may the reacher become thoroughly furnished for the large work that he has 
undertaken'' There is only one way under heaven and among men, and that 
is by honest and persistent study. Does the reading circle promise to aid in 
this work? This is the purpose for which it was organized — its only raison 
d'etre. What advantages does it offer? Though it is yet in its experimental 
stage» it has brought forth fruit already. It has emphasized the lesson that 
they who profess to teach must know more than the less >ns of the day, that 
teaching must be a scholarly profession, that the successful teacher must grow 
with and ahead of his pupils, and that a well-planned and systematic course 
of study is necessary for daily normal growth. More than this, the reading 
circle has shown many of us that the teacher^s professional library is neither 
small nor contemptible, that the rational methods of our art may be defended 
by an appeal to scientific principles, and that sooner or later all our processes 
must be submitted to this court of high and last appeal. We have been in- 
spired by the thought that the history of our profession is starred by great 
names, and that if wo are true to our work we may claim a professional kin- 
ship with Plato, Seneca, Luther, Bacon, F6nelon, Arnold, and the other 
great teachers of the world ; and such a consciousness of high compani<m- 
ship must beget and sustain a larger respect for our own work. We have 
learned, too, that the science of teaching has been carefully studie<i, that 
scholarly minds are making it a subject for profound research to-day, and 
that if we seek for arguments by which to defend the work that we are do- 
ing we may find them by careful study and reverent communion with great 
minds. 

St) much of the teacher's work is done alone that he often unconsciously 
acquires a dogmatic habit of speech without cultivating the ability to argue 
successfully with those that may condemn his work or his methods. There 
thus results a strange mingling of apparent assurance and real weakness. 
Unskilled in the logic of debate he finds that an irreverent world will be 
shrewd to detect the frailty of his postulates and will laugh at his cheap wis- 
dom. Sooner or later each of us will be called upon to defend our work. 
The public school is never secure from attack by ignorant and des'gning 
enemies. Ought we not to be ready at any time to give a reason for our 
faith? Uow many high school teachers could constract an historical or 
scientific argument for the existence of the schools in which they work? 
How many superintendents of our city schools could defend successfully the 
use of public money in maintaining a system of schools? Uow many of us 
are able to detect the clap-tiap of a sham reformer or to give intelligent aid 
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to a scheme for improying our system? And yet are we true to our work if 
we remain ignorant of the history and the science of our art? Do we not 
see that our profession is brought into merited disrepute by our weakness and 
sloth? Some teachers live in the last century. 

'' Suckled in a worn-out cieed/' they say that what was good enough for 
them must be good enough for the children of to-day. To these self-satisfied 
fools the reading circle makes no appeal. In this age of effervescing life if a 
man persists in living with Partridge and Ichabod Grane^ the great world 
must bid him a hurried farewell and leave him alone with his idols and mum- 
mies. Fur him we may modify the words of Suckling's dainty lyric so that 
they shall read : 

If of himself he will not move, 

Nothing can make him. 

The devil take him. 

We must study the history of our profession to avoid costly blunders. Chil- 
dren should not be practiced upon by quacks^ the public treasury should not 
be drawn upon in order to try experiments that have already failed^ or to 
make experiments that careful study would prove to be foolish. 

No good work can be done by an indifferent worker. Teachers must 
realize that they are handling the world's choict st treasure. The thoughtful 
teacher must be overwhelmed with a sense of his weakness and ignorance 
when he seriously considers the fact that his work must last forever; that he 
has it in his power to make or to mar the eternal future of his pupils. Most 
teachers do recognize that they are dealing with spiritual problems. The 
coarse-grained and boorish teacher finds himself out of place at a 
teachers' convention. I may safely say that as a body we recognize no man's 
right to teach unless he shall bring to his work a tender sympathy for chil- 
dren, a broad charity for the weaknesses of his associate teachers, a cordial 
hatred of meanness and duplicity, a hearty contempt for ignorant and self- 
satisfied animalism, and an absorbing passion for the best literature that may 
help him in his work. This ideal is not impossible of attainment. The 
description applies to all the really good teachers in the world. But most 
teachers are so far from libraries that they must own the books that they 
read, and hardly any can afford to bay books that will not be of immediate 
service. We must seek advice. The ofi&cers of the reading circle have out- 
lined courses of reading that are thought to be valuable and adapted to the 
needs of the largest number. The course may not seem to you wisely chosen. 
Do not therefore accuse the officers of the circle of ignorance or carelessness. 
If the course seems too severe, reflect that the books chosen were supposed to 
be such as the otdinary teacher would find helpfal, and that you must be 
educating your mental digestion so that you may assimilate stronger food. If 
the course appears simple and weak, it were wise not to thank God that you 
are better than the ordinary publicans, but, cheered by the consciousness of 
your superior wisdom, to assist the local circle of your town and thus in time 
become convinced of your ignorance. The officers of the circle do not plead 
guilty to Mrs. Swinburne's charge of a '' morbid development of intellectual 
presumption and moral audacity/' They are wise enough to be modest. 
They know that any course of reading that is prepared now must be tentative. 
The reading circle itself is, of course, an experiment. The plan is not by 
any means new. Every little mutual benefit society formed for the purpose 
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of reading Shakespeare, studying German, or pursuing the Chautauqua 
Course illustrates the same principle, that two or three congenial people may 
aid one another in the study of problems in which they have a common inter- 
est. These societies have often degenerated into circles for mutual admiration ; 
but this fact will not deter sensible people from establishing others. It may 
even be assumed that societies for mutual admiration have often done much 
real good. 

Teachers often do their best work during the first years of their professional 
service because of their fresh enthusiasm and the exhilaration that comes from 
a consciousness of daily growth. The latter feeds the former. The routine 
demands of an exacting profession and the dreary drudgery that is inevitable 
in their daily work too often rob them of their vitality. The only remedy is 
such study as shall keep alive their appetite for self-improvement and make 
them feel that they are growing. For often has the reckless charge been 
made that the teacher^s work is dull and wearisome, and lacking in incident. 
The work should be as varied as are the actions and motives of the human 
mind. And what more shifting and multiform than the operations of this 
wondrously complex mechanism ? Gould any study be more fascinating, or 
present a more limitless field ? 



REPOETS OF DELEGATES FEOM COUNTY 

ASSOCIATIONS. 



A committee from the delegates from county associations submitted the 
following report : 

1. We are in favor of county supervision. 

2. We think that some measure ought to be taken to secure a more general attendance 
of the common school teachers at our State Teachers* Association. 

8. There should be a more general attendance at our county institutes. 

4. That our district schools ought to be better provided with maps, charts, globes, 
clocks, bells, and simple apparatus in general. 

5. That our truant laws ought to be so changed as to make them effective. 

6. That provisions shoiild be made for the grading of district schools. 

DISCUSSION. 

Superintendent E. P. Church of Greenville thought the attendance at county institutes 
was not as large as it should be. The truant law needs to be amended. 

Superintendent J. N. McCall, Gratiot county, asked for radical changes in the super- 
vision and grading of district schools. A county system of supervi^on would tend to 
make better schools. 

Mr. A. R. Hardy, Ingham county, believed that the examining board should have the 
power of supervision. He also thought that the State questions sent out were too easy 
for use in all counties. 

Prof. A. E. Haynes of Hillsdale said : 

Mr. Peesident, — While I have been called upon unexpectedly to take part in this 
discussion, and so feel quite unprepared, yet I am willing to do what I can. I am in 
favor of these resolutions, and wish the committee had seen fit to add another favoring 
a longer tenure of service in the districts on the part of the teachers employed in our 
ungraded schools. Some have said, on this floor, that to remedy the present defects of 
these schools we must have a uniformity of text books. Others have thought grading 
them is the thing required, and others still, that county or township supervision would 
cure the defects. My opinion is that the remedy for most of the defects in our school 
system with reference to these schools lies in : 1. A proper grading ; 2. A well executed 
plan of county supervision ; 8. A longer tenure of service on the part of the teacher 
in the school where he engages to teach, and 4. A method whereby those who ought 
to be found in the schools, but do not attend, may be brought into them so as to receive 
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their benefits. I believe in the county superintendency. I do not believe it ever had a 
fair trial in this State. I am glad to be related to one man, who on the floor of this 
house, defended the system from first to last, both by his words and vote, until it was 
overthrown. 

I wish, Mr. President, that we knew what part of the crime committed in our State 
is committed by the 25 per cent, of our school population which have not attended the 
public school. I am inclined to believe that the percentage of criminals from this class 
is very large. I think the State should take steps to gather statistics on this question 
that we might know the facts. 

Mr. J. A. Sinclair spoke as followB: 

We read in Holy Writ of a place where there was lamentation, weeping and great 
mourning. The picture is that of a mother weeping for her children, refusing to be 
comforted because they were not. In Wayne county the circumstances have slightly 
changed. There it is children crying for competent teachers and will not be comforted 
because they are not. The causes of this abnormal condition are not hard to find. 
They are,* a few at least, the lack of a competent examiner or board of examiners, re- 
sponsible to a responsible head, the head not to be removed too far from the body. 
The lack of a man thoroughly equipped and furnished for the work of supervision, and 
county supervision far preferable to the township plan. In a letter from an ex-superin- 
tendent, under the old system, he says: '* In our county, judging from the little observa- 
tion I have made, the present system of licensing teachers falls far short of accomplishing 
the work. I can see no advancement. The question is often asked, 'Is it any better than 
the township system ? * So far as I can see, I would as soon trust it. Neither the town- 
ship nor the present county system places the school interest in the hands of men who 
make a specialty of school work. The applicant for the certificate passes through the 
routine of question-answering. The certificate is given and the work ends." • 

The third great need is a sufliciency of qualified teachers. I am told by the township 
inspector of Van Buren that not more than one-quarter of the teachers under his super- 
vision are qualified. I see no reason why the same state of affairs does not exist in 
other parts of the county. Although I think the statement is not a just one, it shows 
that the state of affairs muse be bad. For this I can advise three remedies : 1st. The 
requirement by law of the completion of a certain course of study. 2d. A high stcmdard 
in examination. 3d. The making the tenure of term, by law, to be coincident with the 
school year where the school is taught. 

Supt. Qeo. Barnes^ the delegate from LiyiDgston county, said: 

The Livingston County Teachers* Association, one hundred strong, had instructed its 
delegate to ask for a county system of examination and supervision of schools. 
The present township system is a failure for two reasons: 

1. The inspectors are, too often, incompetent for the work; 

2. They have little or no authority. 

We should have a county superintendent or secretary, with authority not merely to 
advise, but to direct the educational interests of his county, and to correct any errors 
that may come to his notice. If the work of supervision in a single county is too large 
for one person, the superintendent should have power to appoint a deputy. The deputy 
should be responsible to the superintendent, so that there shall be no division of respon- 
sibility. 

The work of examination and supervision cannot be separated with advantage. 
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The one weak point in onr present system of examining teachers is that the examiner 
knows little of the real work of the candidate. 

The examiner looks into the face of a room full of candidates. He cannot form the 
acquaintance of each one. He has a few pages of written work, and from that he 
must grant the certificate. The examiner should see the teacher at work, and then he 
could grant certificates with more certainty. 

Snpt. H. M. Slauson^ of Houghton^ reported as follows : 

Condition of schools, prosperous. 

Needs. 

1. A system of county supervision combined with the present system of granting 
certificates; 

2. The township system of organization in place of the one now in vogue; 

3. A compulsory or truant law not limited in its application to cities, but one apply- 
ing to all children between the ages six and twenty-one who have not, by a fair test, 
shown themselves to be well grounded in the common school branches. 

Snpt. Wesley Sears^ of Flint, said ^* amen " to all the good things that 
had been said by the others. 

Mr. Stuart Mackibbin, of Pentwater, said: 

Mr. President, — ^There are employed in the schools of Oceana county about one 
hundred teachers, good, bad and indifferent. There are three graded schools in the 
county, the remainder ungraded, or so-called district schools. Of these teachers less 
than half are professionals, yet this moiety is of the best quality. It is comprised of 
ladies and gentlemen, some of them gray-headed in the service, who are an honor to 
their profession. Teachers who employ every means in their power to perfect them- 
selves; teachers to whom examination has no terrors; teachers whose services are 
sought, and who generally continue term after term in the same district. The remain- 
ing teachers of the county are what might be termed irregulars, girls and boys, some 
of them unable to get the proper certificates, and who are teaching on ''specials'* 
granted on account of the necessities of particular districts, the good nature of the 
examining board, or the importunities of friends; some of them with no liking or fit- 
ting or adaptitude for the profession, hoping thereby to keep soul and body together 
till something else turns up; some of them earnest, conscientious young men and 
women who, having acquired the best education possible by the limited means at their 
disposal, turn to teaching, not because it is easier than other occupations open to them 
but because they hope to make themselves that rarest of all created beings, good 
country school teachers. I have nothing against this class of ''irregulars." It is a 
necessary evil. It is from this class that the ranks of the professionals are recruited. 
The fittest survive, the wheat is separated from the chaff in short order. Our circum- 
stances also render a class of cheap teachers necessary. Take, for instance, a new dis- 
trict. In many cases the inhabitants are pioneers, battling with hardships. They have 
built a school-house, of logs perhaps, but the best they could afford; to do this they 
have burdened themselves with a debt to be met by future taxation. Necessity com- 
pels them to the most economical management possible, and where is the expense 
greatest but in teacher's wages ? 

The blame for a poor school is not on the inhabitants of a district, who have in some 
cases cramped themselves financially to pay even the small wages allowed, but in the 
teacher, (with perhaps a special certificate) whose only aim is to get through with the 
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school as quickly and as easily as possible, with not sufficient pride to do present work 
well, knowing that he can the next term impose himself on some other district whom 
necessity compels to hire anybody with a certificate. The greatest injury comes from 
the fact that a succession of such teachers and such schools destroy the hope of any- 
thing better, so that the school does not keep pace with the advancement of the district 
And still continues to be knocked down to the lowest bidder long after the district is 
well able to make money a secondary matter in the hiring of a teacher. 

And in this connection I will say I do not agree with the idea promulgated yesterday, 
that nothing but the most elementary studies should be taught in the ungraded schools, 
because of the few scholars who study higher studies. The same reason would close 
every school in Michigan above the primary. This plan may work all right where vil- 
lages and money are plenty, but where the nearest graded school is twenty miles it 
would noti' To at present limit the district schools of Oceana county to the work of a 
primary department, would be to drive every scholar from school at twelve or thirteen 
years of age, to shut out a large part of our youth from only the most elementary 
education. 

The organization of our schools is to meet the demands nearest and most urgent. 
The three high schools of the county are organized to give, to such as may wish to 
devote the time, as thorough and complete an education as is possible, and not to fit 
them for higher institutions regardless of whether they go there or not. 

The needs of the schools of Oceana county I should state to be : 

1. Better education of teachers. 

2. More intelligent and thorough supervision. 
8. Uniformity of text books. 

The institute is not losing its grip. There may be faults in its management but the 
institute itself is popular and appreciated among the teachers of the county. At least 
that was the sentiment expressed by the teachers at the last institute when it was inti- 
mated on the part of some that institutes are failures. 

The first and second needs are apparent to every one. I do not say the teachers of 
Oceana county are worse, or the schools poorer superintended than others: they will 
average. The third need I would urge, not as has been argued, because it would be 
a convenience to the teacher, or an aid in systematizing the schools of the coimty, but 
on behalf of the man who has to buy the books. There are laboring men who are com- 
pelle<l to move frequently according to their employment. There are some i)er8ons in 
my acquaintance whose children attend the village school part of the year, and country 
school the remainder. As a consequence these persons must provide two sets of books, 
one for town, and one for country; and on returning to the country should they go 
into another district, a third set must be purchased. This occasions a heavy outlay, 
but one that cannot be helped under existing laws. As this is the greatest evil, here 
should be the first remedy. 

Supt. J. Q. Plowman, St. Joseph county, spoke for a better equipment in 
the line of school apparatus, and gave the following interesting statistics of 
a southern county of the State : 

Exterior — 81 good, 87 poor. 

Interior — 77 good, 41 poor. 

Out building8~79 good, 49 poor. 

Desks — 50 good, 60 poor. 

Clocks— 88 with, 80 without. 
37 
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Dictionary — 50 with, 68 without. 

Maps — 15 with, 103 without. 

Blackboards— <59 good, 59 poor. 

Stoves— 84 good, 34 poor. 

Blinds — 58 good, 60 without. 

Apparatus — 14 with, 104 without. 

Ventilation — with, 118 without. 

Bells— 55 with, 68 without. 

Playground in county, 50 acres. 

Children in rural districts, 4,000. 

Eighty children per acre on playgrounds. 

Seventy thousand eight hundred square feet of district school-house room. 

Four and one-fifth square feet per pupil in district school-houses in county. 
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